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ADVERTISEMENT. 


» Iv is the design of the following work, to furnish for 
the use of general readers, a brief and popular view of all 
the physical characteristics, or varieties in colour, figure, 
structure of body, and likewise of the moral and _ intel- 
lectual peculiarities which distinguish from each other 
the different races of men. It is likewise intended, in 
the same treatise, to comprise such an account of the 
nature and causes of these phenomena as the present 
state of knowledge will afford. For the completion of 
this design, it was necessary to describe all the different 
tribes of people scattered over the world, and to advert, 
however briefly, to their mutual relations, and to all that 
is known respecting their origin and descent, as discovered 
by historical and philological investigations. Very brief, 
indeed, must necessarily be such a summary of universal 
ethnography. It was only possible to state, and that in 
a manner rather summary than argumentative, results, 
in which inquiring persons can hardly be expected to ac- 
quiesce without the exhibition of unquestionable evi- 
dence. ‘The only apology which the author has to offer 
to persons who make this demand, is the impossibility 
of fulfilling their expectation within the compass of a 
single volume. ‘To this, however, he ventures to join the 
assurance that he has asserted nothing as certain or as 
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highly probable, of which it will not be found, when the 
present work is compared with his former more extensive 
researches, that he has brought forward a proportionate 
measure of evidence. 

As his former work has been censured by critics of 
two different classes, and as there is some reason to sup- 
pose that strictures of the same kind will be extended to 
the present, the author is desirous of offering a few words 
in defence. 

By one set of critics, it has been said that he has 
treated the whole subject of his inquiry in too indifferent 
a manner; that he has thrown out doubts where no 
reason for doubt existed, and that he has drawn infer- 
ences from evidence which appeared to be abundantly 
conclusive with so much reserve and hesitation, as to 
imply uncertainty, and to leave his readers under the 
impression that he was himself but half convinced. 

By persons of a different class, he has been accused, 
on the other hand, of a bigoted and predetermined 
adherence to one opinion, in maintaining which he has 
shut his eyes against all the arguments that present 
themselves on the opposite side of the question. 

The author pleads guilty to neither of these accusa- 
tions, and he trusts that their incompatible and contra- 
dictory nature will afford a presumptive proof that he has 
followed a middle course. 
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PLATE 
1. ‘Native of the Papua Islands 
2. Front View of two Crania, exemplify- 
ing the Pyramidal Form of the Hu- 
man Skull. Fig. 1, Cranium of an 
Esquimaux ; fig. 2, Cranium from 


an ancient Tomb near Niagara, . 


very similar in form to fig. 1, be- 

longing to a race now extinct in 

that region 119, 

Drawings of three very similar 

Skulls, belonging to races of men 

the most remote from each other, 

the three figures in Plate 3 display- 
ing the front view, and those in 

Plate 4 the basis of the Cranium. 

Fig. 1 (Plates 3, 4), is the Skull of 

a Native of Kongo; fig. 2, the 

Cranium of a Chitamache Ameri- 

can, from an ancient Tomb in Loui- 

siana; fig. 3, a Chinese Skull 

brought from ‘Canton . 219, 324, 

5. Melek of the Shegya Arabs 

6. Portrait of Ram Ruttun, a Brahman 
(an original Portrait, drawn by 
Branwhite) - 

Figure from a Persepolitan Sculpture, 
displaying the countenance of the 
ancient Iranian Race. . 

. Specimens of the Crania of the ‘Oldest 
_ Races of Europe. Fig. 1, an An- 

cient Cimbrian Skull; jig. 2, an Es- 
thonian Finn ; fig. 3, a Lappe . 

. A Kamtschadale. 

.. Koorai: a Korean Fisherman’ s Fa- 
aly ahs 

12. Abyssinian "Portraits selected by 
M. d’Abbadie (never before pub- 
lished) as Specimens of the dif- 
ferent Types prevalent in Abyssi- 
nia. Fig. 1, Walda Kyros, a Na- 
tive of Shoa; fig. 2, Gabra Eiigziab- 
her, native of Adowa in Tigre . . 

14. Fig.1, Abbas Gregorius, the cele- 
brated instructor of Ludolf: fig. 2, 
Native of ee in the interior of 
Africa. 

. Amdchi Galla: a Portrait of a Galla 
(selected by M. d’Abbadie) . 

Ian Tzatzoe : Specimen of that variety 
among the Kafirs, which approxi- 
mates to the Negro. . es 

. Native of Mozambique . 

. Native of Benguela 

. Native of Angola. . 

. Original Portrait of a Malay 

. Inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands . 

. Native of Tikopia . . qeia 

. Portrait of a Native of Madagascar : 

. Native of the Isle of Luzon, exemplify- 

ing the type of the Pelagian Negro 
Race, described by Capt. G. Lafond 

. Patét, a Native Australian . . 

. Woman of the Marian Islands 

. A Man of the Tuda Race. . . . 
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PLATE 
28. A Woman of the Tuda Race. 
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30. 
31. 
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. Californians z - 
. Natives of Port San Francisco bs 

. Hee-doh-gee-ats, a Chinook Boy 
. Heo-a-h’co-a-h-cotes-min, 
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These 
two Portraits afford Specimens of 
aboriginal races inhabiting the Nil- 
gherri Mountains, Coimbator, in 
‘the Dekhan . fay yere,', «1 869 


AMERICAN RACES. 


Woman of the Aleutian Islands 
Nah-Pope, a Sac Warrior ‘ 
Muck-a-tah-mish-o-kah-kaik, or the 
Black Hawk, a Sac Chief . 389 
Tuck-ee, a Cherokee War-chief . 394 
Sha-ko-ka, a Mandan Girl, displaying 
the grey hue of the hair . 401, 
Mi-neek-ee-sank-te-ka, a second 
Mandan Girl. . 
Mah-to-toh-pa, ‘‘ The "Four Bears, Us 
Second Chief of the Mandans. Por- 
traits of the now extinct tribe of 
Mandans, a branch of the great 
Sioux Family in the interior of 
INGruns AINeTICN.” Setar s 7 val 3 402 
Meach-o-shin-gaw, or ‘‘ Little White 
Bear,’’ a Konza Warrior . 
Wah-ro-nee-sah, ‘‘The Surrounder,” 
an Ottoe Chief . Se Pate «AO 
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PORTRAITS BELONGING TO OTHER 
BRANCHES OF THE SIOUX 
FAMILY. 


- 410 
411 
- 415 
a Flat- 
headed Warrior . . 
An Araucan, Native of Chili: 
men of the Andian Family 
The Last of the Charruas - 
45. Botocudos. Juri. These two are 
Specimens of the Brasilio-Guarani 
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we 2, 415 
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Strong 


Ak-quee-we-Zaints, ‘‘ The Boy”’ 
Not-een-a-akm, ‘* The 
Wind,’’ the Interpreter 
Ne Bet-Neuh-qua (Woman) ; 
see-ab-Neuh-qua 

Nab-i-quah (Child ; 
The War-Dance, Oy, the Ojibway 
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AFRICA. 


Bushman Race, Women and Child . 

, Female of the ~ 

Bushmen brought to an by 
Captain Wheeler : 

Kafir of the Amakosah . 

Kafir of the Bechuana. . . ‘ 

Specimens selected by Dr. A. Smith 

55. Samoan Islands, ManandWoman 661 
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. Apollo Belvedere, Head of 
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. Dog, Skull of an Australian . 


. Feodor Ivanovitsch, a Kalmuk 


36. Hindustan, — native of 
37. Hog, — domestic. 
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- Hound, Old English 
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New Zealander, Skull ofa 
Ombai Island, Native of 
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Base of 


— View of the Pelvis of an 


Ottoman, Modern . 
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Peruvian, Skull ofa . 


Rabbit, Hair of the (opaque) 
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Sandwich Islands, Natives of . 
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Sheep, Spanish 
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Skull, Base of human . . 
Souakiny Chief 

Sow, Hampshire .. . 
Tahiti, a Native of . 
Tartar, Skullofa . 
Tasmanian, Skull of a 
Terrier, Scottish . 


Thayendaneega, a Mohawk Chief 


Tiger, Hair of the (transparent) 
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Turk, Skullofa... . 
Viti Islander, Skull ofa. 
Water Spaniel 


Wool, a fibre of long Merino, viewed 


as an opaque object . 
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Wool, a fibre of long Merino, viewed 


as a transparent object . 


Egyptians, Heads of 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. 
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SECTION I. 
INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue organised world presents no contrasts and resem- 
blances more remarkable than those which we discover 
on comparing mankind with the inferior tribes. That 
creatures should exist so nearly approaching to each other 
in all the particulars of their physical structure, and yet 
differing so immeasurably in their endowments and capa- 
bilities, would be a fact hard to believe, if it were not 
manifest to our observation. ‘The differences are every 
where striking: the resemblances are less obvious in the 
fulness of their extent, and they are never contemplated 
without wonder by those who, in the study of anatomy and 
physiology, are first made aware how near is man in his 
physical constitution to the brutes. In all the principles 
of his internal structure, in the composition and functions 
of his parts, man is but an animal. ‘The lord of the earth, 
who contemplates the eternal order of the universe, and 
aspires to communion with its invisible Maker, is a being 
composed of the same materials, and framed on the same 
principles, as the creatures which he has tamed to be the 
servile instruments of his will, or slays for his daily food. 
The points of resemblance are innumerable; they extend 
to the most recondite arrangements of that mechanism 
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which maintains instrumentally the physical life of the 
body, which brings forward its early developement and 
admits, after a given period, its decay, and by means of 
which is prepared a succession of similar beings destined 
to perpetuate the race. If it be inquired in what the still 
more remarkable difference consists, it is by no means 
easy to reply. By some it will be said that man, while 
similar in the organisation of his body to the lower tribes, 
is distinguished from them by the possession of an imma- 
terial soul, a principle capable of conscious feeling, of 
intellect and thought. ‘To many persons it will appear 
paradoxical to ascribe the endowment of a soul to the 
inferior tribes in the creation ; vet it is difficult to discover 
a valid argument that limits the possession of an imma- 
terial principle to man. ‘The phenomena of feeling, of 
desire and aversion, of love and hatred, of fear and re- 
venge, and the perception of external relations manifested in 
the life of brutes, imply, not only through the analogy which 
they display to the human faculties, but likewise from all 
that we can learn or conjecture of their particular nature, 
the superadded existence of a principle distinct from the 
mere mechanism of material bodies. ‘That such a principle 
must exist in all beings capable of sensation, or of any 
thing analogous to human passions and feelings, will 
hardly be denied by those who perceive the force of argu- 
ments which metaphysically demonstrate the immaterial 
nature of the mind. There may be no rational grounds 
for the ancient dogma that the souls of the lower animals 
were imperishable like the soul of man: this is, however, 
a problem which we are not called upon to discuss; and 
we may venture to conjecture that there may be imma- 
terial essences of divers kinds, and endowed with various 
attributes and capabilities. But the real nature of these 
unseen principles eludes our research : they are only known 
to us by their external manifestations. "These manifesta- 
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tions are the various powers and capabilities, or rather 
the habitudes of action, which characterise the different 
orders of beings, diversified according to their several 
destinations. Among the most remarkable of these pheno- 
mena, are the results of that impulse peculiar to man, which 
urges him to attempt and to persevere through long suc- 
cessive ages in the effort to obtain a conquest over the 
physical agencies of the elements, and to render subser- 
vient to his uses and wants the properties of surrounding 
bodies. While the lower tribes live every where resistless 
slaves to the agencies of material nature, the mere sport 
of their destiny, or of the lot which external condi- 
tions impose upon them, without making an effort to 
modify the circumstances which limit their capability of 
existence, man, on the contrary, gains victories over the 
elements, and turns the most powerful and even the most 
formidable of their agencies to the promotion of his own 
pleasure and advantage. Hence it comes to pass that man 
is a cosmopolite; that while, among the wild inhabitants 
of the forest, each tribe can exist only on a comparatively 
small tract of the earth’s surface, man, together with 
those creatures which he has chosen for his immemorial 
companions, and has led with him in all his wanderings, 
is capable of living under every clime, from the shores of 
the Icy Sea, where the frozen soil never softens under his 
feet, to the burning sands of equatorial plains, where even 
reptiles perish from heat and drought. But here an in- 
quiry is suggested which opens to our view a wide and 
interesting field of mvestigation. It is, whether man has 
not received from his Maker, besides his mental sagacity 
and effective contrivance, yet another principle of accom- 
modation, by which he becomes fitted to possess and 
occupy the whole earth. He modifies the agencies of the 
elements upon himself; but do not these agencies also 
modify him? Have they not rendered him in his very 
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organisation different in different regions, and under vari- 
ous modes of existence imposed by physical and moral con- 
ditions? How different a being is the Esquimaux, who, 
in his burrow amid northern ices, gorges himself with the 
blubber of whales, from the lean and hungry Numidian, 
who pursues the lion under a vertical sun! And how 
different, whether compared with the skin-clad and oily 
fisher of the icebergs, or with the naked hunter of the 
Sahara, are the luxurious inmates of Eastern harems, or 
the energetic and intellectual inhabitants of the cities of 
Europe! ‘That so great differences in external conditions, 
by the double influence of their physical and moral agency, 
should have effected during a long series of ages remark- 
able changes in the tribes of human beings subjected to 
their operation, —changes which have rendered these 
several tribes fitted in a peculiar manner for their respec- 
tive abodes, is by no means an improbable conjecture ; 
and it becomes something more than a conjecture, when 
we extend our view to the diversified breeds of those 
animals which men have domesticated, and have transferred 
with themselves from one climate to another. Considered 
in this point of view, it acquires, perhaps, the character of 
a legitimate theory, supported by adequate evidence and 
by an extensive series of analogous facts. But we must 
not omit to observe that to this opinion there is an alter- 
native, and one which many persons prefer to maintain, 
namely, that the collective body of mankind is made up of. 
different races, which have differed from each other in 
their physical and moral nature from the beginning of 
their existence. To determine which of these two opinions 
is the best entitled to assent, or at least to set before my 
readers a clear and distinct notion of the evidence that can 
be brought to bear upon the question, will be my principal 
object in the following work. 

I cannot enter upon the inquiry above stated, and pro- 
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ceed to discuss it as a mere question of natural history, 
without briefly adverting, in the first place, to some consi- 
derations with which it is connected, and particularly 
without offering a few remarks on the relation which it 
bears to the history of mankind contained in the Sacred 
Scriptures. ; 


SECTION II. 
BEARINGS OF THE QUESTION. 


Tue Sacred Scriptures, whose testimony is received by 
all men of unclouded minds with implicit and reverential 
assent, declare that it pleased the Almighty Creator to 
make of one blood all the nations of the earth, and that 
all mankind are the offspring of common parents. But 
there are writers in the present day who maintain that 
this assertion does not comprehend the uncivilised inha- 
bitants of remote regions; and that Negroes, Hottentots, 
Esquimaux, and Australians, are not, in fact, men in the 
full sense of that term, or beings endowed with like mental 
faculties as ourselves. Some of these writers contend that 
the races above mentioned, and other rude and barbarous 
tribes, are inferior in their original endowments to the 
human family which supplied Europe and Asia with inha- 
bitants—that they are organically different, and can never 
be raised to an equality, in moral and intellectual powers, 
with the offspring of that race which displays in the 
highest degree all the attributes of humanity. - They 
maintain that the ultimate lot of the ruder tribes is a 
state of perpetual servitude; and that, if in some instances 
they should continue to repel the attempts of the civilised 
nations to subdue them, they will at length be rooted out 
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and exterminated in every country on the shores of which 
Europeans shall have set their feet. These puidddyoe, 
half-men, half-brutes, do not belong to what M. Bory de 
Saint-Vincent terms the “ Race Adamique.” ‘They were 
made to be the domestic slaves of the lordly caste, under 
whose protection they are susceptible of some small im- 
provement, comparable to that which is attained by our 
horses and dogs. Nothing, in the opinion of persons who 
maintain this doctrine, can exceed the folly manifested by 
the people and parliament of England when, under a 
mistaken impulse of what was termed philanthropy, or an 
erroneous notion of rights which have no existence, they 
committed the absurd act of emancipating from the precise 
condition which was most appropriate to their nature 
a tribe of creatures incapable of governing themselves and 
of combining for objects of mutual interest in a civilised 
community. If these opinions are not every day expressed 
in this country, it is because the avowal of them is re- 
stramed by a degree of odium that would be excited by 
it. In some other countries they are not at all disguised. 
Nor is it easy to prove any of the conclusions unreasonable, 
if only the principal fact be what it is assumed to be. If 
the Negro and the Australian are not our fellow-creatures 
and of one family with ourselves, but beings of an inferior 
order, and if duties towards them were not contemplated, 
as we may in that case presume them not to have been, 
in any of the positive commands on which the morality of 
the Christian world is founded, our relations to these tribes 
will appear to be not very different from those which 
might be imagined to subsist between us and a race of 
orangs. In the story of a pongo slaughtered by some 
voyagers in the Indian Archipelago, an account of the 
cries and gestures of the animal in its mortal agony, so 
like the expressions of human sufferings, was read not 
without pity, and many persons censured the wanton 
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commission of an outrage for which there appeared no 
adequate motive. But the capturing of such creatures 
with the view of making them useful slaves, even if some of 
them were occasionally destroyed in the attempt, would be 
scarcely blamed. We thus come near to an apology for 
the practice of kidnapping, at which our forefathers con- 
nived, though it did not occur to them to defend it on so 
reasonable a ground. The kind-hearted Abbé Grégoire 
tells us with indignation, that on the arrival of blood- 
hounds from Cuba in the island of Saint Domingo— “ On 
leur livra, par maniére d’essai, le premier Négre qui se 
trouva sous la main.” He adds, “ La promptitude avec 
laquelle ils dévorérent cette curée réjouit des tigres blancs 
a figure humaine.”* Those who hold that the Negro is 
of a distinct species from our own, and of a different and 
inferior grade in the scale of organised beings, smile at 
the good abbé’s simplicity, and observe that it cannot be 
much more criminal to destroy such creatures when they 
annoy us than to extirpate wolves or bears; nor do they 
strongly reprobate the conduct of some white people in 
our Australian colony, who are said to have shot occa- 
sionally the poor miserable savages of that country as food 
for their dogs. 

I shall not pretend that in my own mind I regard the 
question now to be discussed as one of which the decision 
is a matter of indifference either to religion or humanity. 
But the strict rule of scientific scrutiny exacts, according 
to modern philosophers, in matters of inductive reasoning 
an exclusive homage. It requires that we should close 
our eyes against all presumptive and extrinsic evidence, 
and abstract our minds from all considerations not derived 
from the matters of fact which bear immediately on the 
question. The maxim we have to follow in such con- 


* Abbé Grégoire, “Sur la Littérature des Négres.” 
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troversies is “fiat justitia, ruat coelum.” In fact, what is 
actually true, it is always most desirable to know, whatever 
consequences may arise from its admission. 


_ 


SECTION III. 


OF GENERA, SPECIES, AND VARIETIES. 


THE ancients applied the term genus, or yévos, to any 
collective number of organised beings which are akin to 
each other, or the offspring of the same ancestors. ‘The 
idea of genus was then simple and definite, and just what 
we attach to the terms kind or kindred. By degrees the 
meaning of genus was extended, and it was made to com- 
prehend all such creatures as by reason of some real or 
fancied resemblance in their form or nature were con- 
jectured to have belonged to one original stock. Such 
groupes were the dog-kind, the cat-kind, the ox-kind. 
When it was discovered, in the progress of scientific 
investigation, that these classes were too comprehensive, 
and included tribes so remote from each other that they 
could not with probability be regarded as the progeny of 
the same original tribes, the term ¢idos, or species, was 
adopted, and made to express nearly what that of genus 
had originally denoted. Species was then synonymous 
with stock or race. But modern naturalists have, as we 
shall perceiye, modified the meaning of species nearly as 
their less»scientific predecessors extended that of genus. 
They have attempted to found an opinion chiefly on general 
resemblance, what organised creatures may or may not be- 
long to the same tribe or kindred ; and where this seemed 
admissible, they have termed the aggregate a species. 
“We unite,” says M. De Candolle, “under the designation 
of a species all those individuals who mutually bear to each 
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other so close a resemblance as to allow of our supposing 
that they may have proceeded originally from a single 
being or a single pair.” ‘This fundamental idea is evi- 
dently built upon hypothesis.”* ‘The degree of resem- 
-blance,” he continues, “which authorises our bringing 
together individuals under this designation varies very 
much in different families; and it happens, not unfre- 
quently, that two individuals belonging originally to the 
' same species differ more among themselves in appearance 
than do others of different species. Thus the spaniel and 
the danish dog are, as to their exterior, more different 
from each other than the dog and the wolf, and the 
varieties of our fruit-trees offer greater apparent differences 
than many distinct species of plants.” 

Buffon had long ago defined species in similar terms, 
as ‘a constant succession of individuals similar to and 
capable of reproducing each other.” He here combines 
two circumstances, viz. those of possible reproduction 
and of mutual resemblance. He had, however, previously 
observed that the point of resemblance is only an accessory 
idea; the single circumstance of propagation or of pro- 
duction from the same stock, or in other words that of 
supposed kindred, or consanguinity, is, in fact, the essen- 
tial characteristic of species, as it originally was of genus 
apart from all conjectural extension of the primary meaning 
of that term. Cuvier adopted nearly the same definition 
as Buffon. He refers to mutual resemblance between 
individuals as a criterion of species; but species itself is 
fundamentally, according to both these writers, “la suc- 
cession des individus qui se reproduisent et se perpétuent.”’t ° 

It has been acutely observed by a writer who has of 
late directed his attention to mquiries connected with this 


* M. De Candolle, ‘ Physiologie Végétale,” tom. ii. p. 689. 
+ Buffon, “ Hist. Nat.” Cuvier, “ Régne Animal.” 
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subject,* that the celebrated naturalists above cited have 
comprehended too much in the definition of species, and, 
besides laying down what the term species really means, 
have involved an hypothetical criterion of specific identity 
and diversity, or of the method of ascertaining the extent 
and limits of these departments in organised nature. 

This remark is undoubtedly well founded, not in regard 
only to the writers whose names have been cited, but to 
almost all naturalists. ‘The adoption of a term partly of 
hypothetical meaning has obviously been the fruitful source 
of many long and intricate discussions. As the word 
species, apart from all hypothesis, means only what we 
express by kind, kindred, zd cuyyes, we might avoid 
a great deal of unnecessary trouble by declining the use of 
so disputed a term; but as we cannot banish from our 
vocabulary an expression so well established, we must be 
content to use it in its proper and restricted meaning 
as above pointed out. 

Species, then, are simply tribes of plants or of animals 
which are certainly known, or may be inferred on satis- 
factory grounds, to have descended from the same stocks, 
or from parentages precisely similar, and in no way dis- 
tinguished from each other. ‘The meaning of the term 
species ought always, for the reasons now explained, to 
have been restricted to this precise import; and when the 
expression is used in the following pages, it is so to be 
understood. 

The principal object of the following work may theti 
be described as an attempt to point out the most important 
diversities by which mankind, or the genus of man, is 
distinguished and separated into different races, and to 
determine whether these races constitute separate species 
or are merely varieties of one species. 


* M. Flourens, ‘“‘ Annales des Sciences Naturelles.” 
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Of Varieties, and Permanent Varieties. 


Before we enter into the matter of this inquiry, it is 
necessary to have a clear notion of all the terms that may 
be used. ‘The meaning attached to the expression per- 
manent varieties approaches very near to that of species, 
and it is requisite to be careful in distinguishing the two 
things. Permanent varieties, it being allowed that such 
tribes exist, are races now displaying characteristic pecu- 
liarities which are constantly and permanently transmitted. 
They differ from species in this circumstance, that the 
peculiarities in question are not coeval with the tribe, but 
sprang up in it since the commencement of its existence, 
and constitute a deviation from its original character. 

Some naturalists suppose that many of the tribes now 
considered as distinct species, both in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, are in reality only permanent varie- 
ties; and there seems to be little room for doubt that this 
Opinion 1s in some instances well founded. 


SECTION IV. 


OF THE DETERMINATION OF SPECIES— PHENOMENA OF 
HYBRIDITY. 


WuHueN any given tribes of plants or of animals are so 
distinguished from each other as to render it doubtful 
whether they belong to one species or not, several ways 
have been proposed for the solution of this inquiry. The 
most obvious and direct one is to shew that the same 
difference commonly, and within ordinary experience, has 
arisen in the same stock to which both the tribes are 
referred. If that can be done, the question is at once 
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answered. But when the tribes about which the inquiry 
is made are either permanent varieties or separate species, 
_ there is greater difficulty in arriving at a determination. 

In such instances there is one way of coming to a 
conclusion, which many naturalists prefer to adopt, and 
it is altogether satisfactory, if we can rely on the univer- 
sality of an observation on which it is founded. I allude 
to the facts connected with what is termed hybridity. 

Besides this criterion, there is another method of 
resolving the problem, but one which involves a long and 
often laborious research into the history of species. I 
shall have much to say on this subject after briefly survey- 
ing the phenomena of hybridity. 

Nothing is more evident than the fact that all the 
tribes both of the animal and vegetable worlds are generally 
reproduced and perpetuated without becoming blended and 
mixed together. ‘The law of nature decrees that creatures 
of every kind shall increase and multiply by propagating 
their own kind, and not any other. If we search the 
whole world, we shall probably not find one instance of 
an intermediate tribe produced between any two distinct 
species, ascertained to be such. If such a thing were 
discovered it would be a surprising anomaly. The exist- 
ence of such a law as this in the economy of nature is 
almost self-evident, or at least becomes evident from the 
most superficial and general survey of the phenomena of 
the living world: for if, as some have argued, there were 
no such principle im operation, how could the order, and 
at the same time the variety, of the animal and vegetable 
creation be preserved? If the different races of beings were 
intermixed in the ordinary course of things, and hybrid 
races were reproduced and continued without impediment, 
the organised world would soon present a scene of universal 
confusion; its various tribes would become every where 
blended together, and we should at length scarcely dis- 
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cover any genuine and uncorrupted races. It may, indeed, 
be said that this confusion of all the living tribes would 
long ago have taken place. But how opposite from such a 
state of things is the real order of nature! The same 
uniform and regular reproduction of species still holds 
throughout the world; nor are the limits of each distinct 
species less accurately defined than they probably were 
some thousands of years ago. It is plain that the conser- 
vation of distinct tribes has been secured, and that univer- 
sally and throughout all the SES departments of the 
organic creation. 

Strong as is the probable truth of this view of the 
economy of nature, it was long before naturalists were 
brought to admit the facts to be as they thus present 
themselves; and many vacillations of opinion may be 
traced among vegetable and animal physiologists on the 
subject. Among botanists, the most erroneous notions 
have prevailed. Linnzus, whose insight into the system 
of nature seemed in many respects so penetrating, adopted 
a very singular opinion on the extent of hybrid productions 
among plants. He supposed them to take place between 
plants of different natural families. He looked, for ex- 
ample, on the veronica spuria as the intermediate off- 
spring of the veronica maritima and the verbena offici- 
nalis ; he supposed the saponaria hybrida to be produced 
from the s. officinalis, fecundated by a gentiana; the 
actea with white fruit to be produced by the actea with 
black fruit, fecundated by the rhus toxicodendron. Lin- 
neeus was ready to admit facts of this kind on mere con- 
jecture ; and when he met with a plant which resembled 
two others that happened to grow near to it, put it down 
without further evidence as their hybrid offspring. ‘These 
opinions have been since regarded as wholly erroneous. 
. Attempts to produce by art such productions between 

plants of different families have, as M. De Candolle 
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observes, uniformly failed, and they very rarely succeed 
between genera of the same family. Between species of 
the same genera, hybrids are, as it is well known, frequently 
produced in gardens. In the state of nature they are 
comparatively rare. M. De Candolle, after a critical exa- 
mination of the examples which have been adduced, has 
drawn the following conclusion :—‘‘ Que, quoique l’atten- 
tion des naturalistes soit éveillée depuis plus d’un siécle 
sur les hybrides, et que leur tendance ait paru étre plutot 
de les exagérer que de les réduire, on ne peut citer encore 
qu’une quarantaine d’exemples prouvés d’hybridité na- 
turelle, et tous entre espéces de méme genre, et méme 
presque tous entre espéces de la méme section du genre. 
Nous pouvons par ce fait apprécier ’hypothése trop hardie 
de Linné, qui présumait que le nombre des espéces était 
allé en augmentant d’une maniére trés marquée depuis 
Porigine des étres organisés, qui avait méme soupconné 
que le croisement des familles avait crée les genres, et que 
celui des genres avait crée les espéces.” * 

But although hybrid plants are produced, there are no 
hybrid races. This is a fact now universally admitted 
among botanists. It seems that nature has prevented the 
perpetuation of such productions by a variety of organic 
defects. M. De Candolle conjectures that the pollen of 
hybrid anthers is wholly or partially deficient in granules, 
and that on this difference depends the absolute sterility of 
some, and the comparative, though still defective, fecundity 
of other, hybrid plants. ‘That some cause of this descrip- 
tion must influence the results of experiments would ap- 
pear evident from the observation of M. Gaertner, who 
found that the number of grains fertilised in each fruit is 
much less in the attempts to produce hybrids than in the 
natural process. It has been conjectured, also, by M. De 


* De Candolle, “Physiologie Végétale.” 
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Candolle, that abortion of the germs, or some monstrosity 
in the organs of fructification, is among the causes which 
impede the reproduction of hybrid flowers. It appears, 
however, that in some instances these hybrid plants can be 
made to reproduce, either by blending them with the 
primitive kinds or with other hybrids. But this rare 
fertility has never been known to become permanent: 
according to Professor Lindley, it has never exceeded the 
third generation. The result of all the observations which 
have been made upon this subject is, as M. De Candolle 
has remarked, that all such intermediate breeds tend 
incessantly to extinction, by the difficulties which are op- 
posed to their reproduction. ‘This explains the rarity of 
their appearance, and reconciles the permanence which is 
observed among the distinct species of nature, with the 
real existence, often however exaggerated, of hybrid or 
temporary productions, which are thus reduced into the 
class of monstrous and irregular phenomena in the vege- 
table world.* 


* Mr. Knight, who has made more extensive observations on this 
subject than most other persons, holds most strongly the doctrine of the 
sterility of hybrid plants. He says, that amongst different tribes re- 
ferred to the genus Prunus, the Domestica, the Inscititia, and Spinosa 
are likely to produce perfect offspring. He has still less doubt respecting 
the Armeniaca and Sibirica. 'The former is found in a wild state in the 
Oases of Africa, where it bears a rich and sweet fruit of a yellow colour: 
the fruit of the Szbirica is black, acid, and of small size. Nevertheless, 
he adds, “if these apparently distinct species will breed together, and I 
confidently expect they will, without giving existence to mule plants, I 
shall not hesitate to pronounce them of the same species, as I have done 
relatively to the scarlet, the pine, and the Chili strawberries.” On 
similar grounds he infers the specific identity of the peach and the sweet 
almond. If the hybrid plant is productive, one of two things will be 
proved; either the specific identity of the two original plants, or the 
transmutability of the species. But if the peach were an originally dis- 
tinct species, where could it have been concealed from the Creation to the 
reign of Claudius Cesar? ‘The apple or crab of England and of Siberia, 
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The history of hybrids in the vegetable creation has 
lately been made the subject of two comprehensive works 
by Gaertner and Wiegmann ; and a comparative survey of 
the conclusions obtained by these writers and of all that 
has been established in relation to the same subject is to 
be found in the ‘Neues System der Pflanzenphysiologie” 
of Meyen. ‘The following brief statement of these results 
is from the pen of Professor Wagner :— 

“1, That hybrid plants in a natural state are very 
seldom produced, and that the greater number of the 
reputed instances rest on no sufficient evidence. 2. That 
hybrid plants are very seldom fruitful among themselves, 
but that such hybrids as the verbascum hybridum and the 
digitalis purpurascens from the d. purpurea and lutea, 
according to the corresponding observations of Koelreuter 
and Wiegmann, and all others which hold exactly an 
intermediate place between the parent plants, are abso- 
lutely barren; while those which, owing to the proportion 
of pollen,* partake more of either kind, and those which 
spring from the fertilisation of such hybrids among them- 
selves, are occasionally propagated. 3. That plants pro- 
duced from different varieties of the same species are 
altogether fertile, and that no impediment exists to their 


however dissimilar in habits and character, appear,’ says Mr. Knight, 
‘to constitute a single species only, in which much variation has been 
effected by the influence of climate on successive generations.” The 
same writer states his opinion as follows in general terms :—“ I have never 
yet seen a hybrid plant capable of affording offspring, which has been 
proved, with any thing like satisfactory evidence, to have sprung from two 
originally distinct species; and I must therefore continue to believe that 
no species capable of propagating offspring, either of plants or animals, 
now exists which did not come as such immediately from the hands of 
the Creator,” —in other words, that no hybrid is prolific. — Observations 
on Hybrids, by T. A. Knight, Esq., p. 258 of his collected Works. 


* Mr. T. A. Knight, however, was of opinion that the proportion of 
pollen is a matter of indifference. 
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propagation, while hybrids either revert to the original 
character, generally of the maternal parent, or become 
gradually less capable of reproduction, and, within a few 
generations, entirely extinct.” 

A similar law prevails in the animal creation, and its 
effects are, on a great scale, equally constant and uniform. 
Mules and other hybrid animals are produced among 
tribes in a state of domestication; but, except in some 
very rare instances occurring in particular tribes of birds, 
they are unknown in the wild and natural state. Even 
when individual hybrids are produced, it is found impossible 
to perpetuate from them anew breed. It is only by return- 
ing towards one of the parent tribes that the offspring of 
these animals is capable of being continued in successive 
generations. 

It has been shewn satisfactorily by Professor Wagner 
that nature has established the sterility of hybrid animals 
by a really organic impediment. But for the full elucida- 
tion of this subject I must refer my readers to his work on 


physiology.* 
Recapitulation and Application of the Result. 


It seems to be the well-established result of inquiries 
into the various tribes of organised beings, that the per- 
petuation of hybrids, whether of plants or animals, so as to 
produce new and intermediate tribes, is impossible. 

Now, unless all these observations are erroneous, or 
capable of some explanation that has not yet been pointed 
out, they lead, with the strongest force of analogical reason- 
ing, to the conclusion that a number of different tribes, 
such as the various races of men, must either be incapable 


* A succinct statement of the facts connected with the whole of this 
subject has been given by Professor Wagner in a supplemental note to 
his German translation of my “ Researches into the Physical History of 
Mankind.” 
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of intermixing their stock, and thus always fated to remain 
separate from each other, or, if the contrary should be the 
fact, that all the races to whom the remark applies are 
proved by it to belong to the same species. 


SECTION V. 


‘OF MIXED RACES OF MEN—HISTORY OF SEVERAL 
MIXED HUMAN RACES. 


I BELIEVE it may be asserted without the least chance 
of contradiction, that mankind, of all races and varieties, 
are equally capable of propagating their offspring by inter- 
marriages, and that such connexions are equally prolific 
whether contracted between individuals of the same or of 
the most dissimilar varieties. If there is any difference, it 
is probably in favour of the latter. 

If we inquire into the facts which relate to the inter- 
mixture of Negroes and Europeans, it will be impossible to 
doubt the tendency of the so-termed Mulattoes to increase. 
The Men of Colour, or the mixed race between the Creoles 
and the Negroes, are, in many of the West Indian islands, 
a rapidly increasing people, and it would be very probable 
that they will eventually become the permanent masters of 
those islands, were it not for the great numerical superiority 
of the genuine Negroes. In many parts of America they 
are very numerous, as it may be perceived by the following 
table, extracted from the work of M. Rugendas. 
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TABLE 


Of the comparative Numbers of White Men, Men of Colour, Negroes, 
and Native Americans in different Parts of America; taken from 
M. Rugendas’ “ Voyage dans le Brézil,” in folio. Paris, 1835. 


Year.| Whites. Baus Negroes. Indians. 
NORTH AMERICA, lie 
United States ....|1820} 7,793,008 1,769 400,000 
NUGXICO svonle a «fs. 1824} 1,360,000 | 2,070,000 8,400 | 3,430,000 
Guatimala ...... 1824} 190,000} 320,000 10,000| 965,400 
British Possessions .|1822) 1,038,000 | unknown 5,000 | unknown 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
Columbia 2.00.5... 1824) 600,000} 720,000] 470,000} 854,600 
1 epee as sad 1795| 136,311] 285,841] 40,336] 608,911 
WEEE levy esc wwe thar 80,000 | unknown 240,000| 430,000 
1d id 2 pepe 1824} 475,000} 305,000 70,000 | 1,150,000 

including 
Crevles 
WAC ASIRE fron waitin canis 843,000 | 628,000 | 1,987,500; 300,000 
French Guiana .. 1,025 1,982 13,200 10,000 
British Guiana. ... 3,421 3,220} 109,349 | unknown 
Dutch Guiana.... 8,525 | unknown 72,000 6,200 
Or whom goon % 2 ees 
are Jews. 

West Indies...... 450,000 1,600,000 


In order to establish this general fact of the existence 
of intermixed tribes descended from different races of men, 
I shall give a short account of several examples in which it 
appears that an entirely new and intermediate stock has 
been produced and multiplied. Bee 

The Griquas, or Griqua Hottentots, are well known 
to be a tribe of mixed origin, descended from the Dutch 
colonists of South Africa on one side, and from the 
aboriginal Hottentots on the other. They live on the 
borders of the colonial territory, and are a numerous and 
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rapidly increasing race. The Griquas now occupy the 
banks of the Gariep or Orange River, for the space of at 
least seven hundred miles, where their numbers were 
estimated some years ago to be at least 5000 souls. ‘They 
are powerful marauders, and harass by their predatory in- 
cursions all the native tribes in their vicinity, and are fre- 
quently troublesome to the neighbouring colonists. Great 
numbers of the same mixed race are in other parts thriving 
agriculturists ; and there is a large community at Griqua 
Town settled under the government of the Missionaries of 
the United Brethren, by means of whose instructions they 
have been converted to Christianity and have adopted the 
habits of civilised society.* 

The tribe of people, termed by the Portuguese in the 
Brazils, Cafusos, are a very remarkable race, who are 
known to have sprung originally from a mixture of native 
Americans with the Negroes imported from Africa. They 
appear to have been accidentally separated from the other 
inhabitants of the country. Many families of this singular 
tribe now live in the solitary plains bounded by the forests 
of ‘Tarama, where they were visited by the intelligent 
German travellers, Von Spix and Martius. From these 
writers we have the preceding account and the following 
description of the Cafusos. 

“Their external appearance is one of the strangest 
that an European can meet with. They are slender and 
muscular; in particular, the muscles of the breast and 
arms are very strong; the feet, on the contrary, in propor- 
tion weaker. Their colour is a dark copper, or copper 
brown. ‘Their features, on the whole, have more of the 
Ethiopic than of the American race. The countenance is 
oval, the cheek-bones high, but not so broad as in the 
Indians ; the nose broad and flattened, but neither turned 
up nor much bent; the mouth broad, with thick but 


* Thompson’s “ Travels in South Africa.” 
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equal lips, which, as well as the lower jaw, project but 
little ; the black eyes have a more open and freer look 
than in the Indians, yet are still a little oblique, and if 
not standing so much inward as in them, are on the other 
hand not turned outwards as in the Ethiopians. But what 
gives these Mestizos a peculiarly striking appearance is the 


Fig. }. 


Head of a Woman of the Cafusos. 


excessively long hair of the head, which, especially at the 
end, is half curled, and rises almost perpendicularly from 
the forehead to the height of a foot or a foot and a half, 
thus forming a prodigious and very ugly kind of peruke. 
This strange head of hair, which at first sight seems more 
artificial than natural, and almost puts one in mind of the 
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plica Polonica, is not a disease, but merely a consequence 
of their mixed descent, and the mean between the wool of 
the Negro and the long stiff hair of the American. ‘This 
natural peruke is often so high that the wearers must 
stoop low to go in and out of the usual doors of their huts ; 
the thick hair is besides so entangled that all idea of 
combing it is out of the question. ‘This conformation of 
the hair gives the Cafusos a resemblance to the Papuas 
in New Guinea; and we therefore thought it interesting 
to give the representation of a woman of that race in her 
peculiar costume.”’* 

I shall add a description of one other race of mixed 
origin and strongly marked characteristics. I allude to 
the Papuas, spread along ‘the northern. coast of New 
Guinea and the adjacent islands. 

The distinct aboriginal races of the Indian Archipelago 
and the adjoming lands may be enumerated in three 
divisions: —1. The Malayan or Polynesian race, whose 
language and physical characters are well known. They 
may be described as a people of tawny complexion and 
lank hair. ‘This applies at least to the Malayan branch, 
spread over the shores of all the islands to the westward of 
Torres Straits. The Malays are generally supposed to 
have originated in the Island of Sumatra: the interior of 
that island is at least inhabited by people more or less 
allied to them, and the Menangkabau race are the genuine 
and probably the original Malayan stock. 2. In the inte- 
rior of many of the islands, and in the mountainous parts 
of the peninsula of Malaya, it is well known that there are 
tribes of woolly-haired people. They are termed by the 
Spaniards in the Philippines, “‘Negritos del Monte.” ‘They 
have short crisp or woolly hair, and bear altogether a con- 
siderable resemblance to the Negroes of Africa. I shall term 
them Pelagian Negroes. 3. The interior of New Guinea, 


* Von Spix und Martius, “ Reise durch Brasilien,” Theil. I. 
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New Britain, and New Ireland, is supposed to be inhabited 
by a race of people who have been as yet but little known. 
They are termed Endaménes by the Papuas, and Alfoers, 
Haraforas, or Alforas, by the older voyagers. According 
to late writers they have long hair, and resemble the Aus- 
tralians in their physical characters, and probably belong to 
the same stock with that miserable and degraded race. The 


\ 
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Head of a Papua. 

Papuas are distinguished from all these. ‘They inhabit the 
shores of the islands of Waygiou, Sallawatty, Gammen, and 
Battenta, and all the northern coast of New Guinea, from 
Point Sabelo to Cape Dory. A singular trait in their 
appearance, their large bushy masses of half-woolly hair, 
attracted the attention of our early voyagers, and Dampier 
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called them “ mop-headed Papuas.” Forrest, who describes 
the same people, seen by him frequently in his voyage to 
New Guinea, says “that the Papua Caffres are as black 
as the Caffres of Africa.” He means the Negroes of the 
Mozambique coast, whom Europeans learned to term Kafirs 
from the Mohammedan traders in the Indian Ocean. ‘They 
wear,” says Forrest, ‘their frizzling hair so much bushed 
out round their heads, that its circumference measures about 
three feet, and when least two feet and a half.” ‘These 
people are clearly distinguished by Forrest from the 
Haraforas, and they must be equally distinct from the 
Pelagian Negro race, who have close hair, and are named 
by Dampier, in his quaint style, “shock, curl-pated New 
Guinea Negroes.” ‘The ‘‘mop-headed Papuas” of Dam- 
pier were first distinguished and accurately described by 
MM. Quoy and Gaimard, who accompanied the excel- 
lent M. De Freycinet in the expedition of the Uranie 
and Physicienne ; and more recently by M. Lesson, who 
visited the same countries in the Astrolabe, and who has 
confirmed the opinion first advanced by Quoy and Gaimard 
—that the Papuas are a mixed race. ‘These writers, 
says Lesson, are the first ‘‘qui ont démontré que les 
habitans du littoral constituoient une espéce hybride, 
provenant sans aucun doute des Papouas-Négres, et des 
Malais, qui se sont établis sur ces terres, et qui y forment 
a-peu-prés la masse de la population. Ces Négre-Malais 
ont emprunté a ces deux races les habitudes que les distin- 
guent. Ces insulaires forment donc une sorte de peuple 
métis, placés naturellement sur les frontiéres des iles 
Malaises et des terres des Papouas, et sur le littoral d’un 
petit nombre diles agglomerées sous l’équateur, et au 
milieu desquelles s’introduisent sans interruption des Ma- 
lais de Tidor et de Ternate, et des Papouas de la Nouvelle 
Guinée (he means the Pelagian Negroes), et méme 
quelques Alfourous des montagnes de Vintérieur.” “La 
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masse de ces Papouas hybrides présente des hommes d’une 
constitution gréle et peu vigoureuse.” MM. Quoy and 
Gaimard observe that there exists in these countries a 
race of people very similar to the natives of Africa, the 
tribes of which are interspersed among those of the 
Malayan race in the archipelagos of Sunda, of Borneo, and 
of the Moluccas. ‘The source of this race appears to be 
somewhere on the great island of New Guinea; but we 
must take care not to confound this race of people with 
that which inhabits Waygiou and the neighbouring islands, 
for, though these islanders resemble nearly the Negroes in 
the colour of their skin, they present characters which 
clearly distinguish them from these last. ‘They call them- 
selves Papuas. ‘They have neither the hair and features 
of the Malays, nor those of the Negroes, but hold a middle 
place between both. ‘‘Leur peau est brun foncé; leurs 
cheveux sont noirs, tant soit peu lanugineux, trés-touffus ; 
ils frisent naturellement, ce qui donne a la téte un volume 
énorme, sur-tout lorsque, négligeant de les relever et de 
les fixer en arriére, ils les laissent tomber sur le devant. 
Ils n’ont que peu de barbe, méme les vieillards; elle est 
de couleur noire, ainsi que les sourcils et les yeux. Quoiqu’ 
ils aient le nez un peu épaté, les lévres épaisses, et les 
pommettes larges, leur physiognomie n’est point désagréable 
et leur rire n’est pas grossier.” The shape of the skull in 
this Papuan race approaches most nearly to that. of the 
Malays, although it has some differences. ‘Their language 
has never been acquired by any European. ‘The words 
known appear to have no affinity with those in the vocabu- 
laries of the language spoken by the Negroes of New 
Guinea, as collected by the President de Brosses. (See 
Plate 1, coloured.) | 
It is not improbable that these tribes of the sea-coast 
may have come to the shore of New Guinea and the 
adjoining islands from some distant part of the Indian 
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Archipelago; but, whatever was the quarter whence they 
spread, they appear to afford an example of a mixed breed 
of men who retain certain characters derived from their 
double ancestry. These traits have, however, been trans- 
mitted as permanent characteristics through many genera- 
tions, since in the time of Dampier they seem to have been 


fully developed. 


Conclusion. 


It appears to be unquestionable that intermediate races 
of men exist and are propagated, and that no impediment 
whatever exists to the perpetuation of mankind when the 
most dissimilar varieties are blended together. We hence 
derive a conclusive proof, unless there be in the instance 
of human races an exception to the universally prevalent 
law of organised nature, that all the tribes of men are of 
one family. 

Perhaps the solution of the problem which we have 
undertaken to discuss might be left on this issue, or con- 
sidered as obtained by this argument. But further light 
may be thrown on the subject by a careful analysis of the 
facts which can be collected relative to the nature and 
origination of varieties ; and it may be satisfactory to my 
readers to survey this field of inquiry. 


SECTION VI. 


GENERAL SURVEY OF THE PHENOMENA OF VARIATION 
IN TRIBES OF ANIMALS AND OF PLANTS. 


Ir we could obtain a complete and satisfactory account 
of all the phenomena connected with the variation of breeds 
or races in the different tribes of organised beings, of the 
utmost extent to which it reaches, of its precise nature, and 
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of the circumstances under which it takes its rise, we 
should experience little or no difficulty in determining the 
question whether the diversities which exist between dif- 
ferent races of men are specific characters, or only examples 
of similar deviation. We have no hope of obtaining 
immediately the former of these objects to the fullest extent, 
but we must endeavour to approach it as nearly as possible. 
In proceeding in this attempt, we are first led to advert to 
the general fact that in the domesticated races of animals, 
and the cultivated tribes of plants, the phenomena of varia- 
tion have been most remarkably displayed. 

If we could compare our breeds of domesticated ani- 
mals with the wild stocks from which they originally 
sprang, there would be little difficulty in ascertaining the 
limits to which variation in the breed can extend; but, 
unfortunately, opportunities for making this comparison 
are difficult to obtain, and in some instances altogether 
beyond our reach. The original stocks of our domesticated 
animals are rarely to be recognised in their primitive state 
among the wild animals of the earth. We know not what 
has become of them, unless it be supposed that they have 
been wholly subdued by man. There are, indeed, wild 
oxen, sheep, goats, horses; but the most of these are 
tribes which appear to have returned in some degree to 
their original state, after having been more or less com- 
pletely domesticated. We are ignorant of the time and 
circumstances under which most of these races became 
wild, and of the particular breeds from which they de- 
scended. ‘There is, however, one great field of observa- . 
tion in the tribes of animals which are known to have been _ 
transported from Europe to America since the discovery 
of the western continent by the Spaniards in the fifteenth 
century. Many of these races have multiplied exceedingly 
on a soil and under a climate congenial to their nature. 
Several of them have run wild in the vast forests of 
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America, and have lost all the most obvious appearances 
of domestication. ‘The wild tribes are found to differ 
physically from the domesticated breeds from which they’ 
are known to have issued, and there is good reason to 
regard this change as a restoration in part of the primitive 
characteristics of the wild stocks from which the tamed 
animals originally descended.* ‘The comparison of these 
wild races with our domesticated breeds affords at least 
some curious and interesting observations. ‘The animals 
which were transported by the Spaniards to America are 
the hog, the horse, the ass, the sheep, the goat, the cow, 
the dog, the cat, and gallinaceous fowls. On each of 
these we shall collect some observations relative to the 
changes which it has undergone in becoming restored to 
the wild state. 

Hogs, as we learn from M. Roulin, were introduced 
into St. Domingo at the first discovery of that island by 
Columbus, in November 1493, and successively to all the 
places where the Spaniards formed settlements. ‘The first 
which appeared on the high plains, or table-land, of Bogota, 
came by a very indirect route: they were not carried up 
the river Madeleine by Quesada, but were actually brought 
from Peru by the soldiers of Benalcazar, one of Pizarro’s 
adventurous followers, who, while wandering a whole year 


* Of these naturalised tribes in America, as well as of the indigenous 
races, some brief accounts were given long since by Don Felix de Azara, 
in his well-known work on Paraguay; but it is to a recent work of 
M. Roulin, published in the “ Mémoires de l'Institut,” among the “Con- 
tributions des Savans Etrangers,” that we are indebted for more exact 
and valuable information. 

M. Roulin spent six years in Columbia, during which time he was 
partly occupied in collecting the information communicated in his 
memoir. His remarks are professedly confined to New Grenada and 
Venezuela, countries traversed by the Cordillera and the Andes, and 
containing within them great diversities of climate. For all our informa- 
tion respecting the wild tribes in Paraguay we are indebted to Azara. 
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in search of the fabulous El Dorado, took with them male 
and female pigs to stock their future colony. These 
animals multiplied so rapidly that, in the space of half a 
century, they were spread from the twenty-fifth degree 
of north latitude to the fortieth degree south. In St. 
Domingo, herds of swine so overran the country that, on 
the introduction of the sugar-cane, it was found neces- 
sary to destroy them in great numbers. In less than 
thirty years after the discovery of America, we learn from 
Oviedo that herds of wild swine infested the woods of 
Cuba, Porto-Rico, and Jamaica. That writer supposed 
them not to exist on the continent, owing to the wild 
beasts which destroyed them; but M. Roulin has seen wild 
hogs in the great plains of the Llanos, spread far to the 
eastward of the Cordillera, particularly on the left bank of 
the river Meta, a country where couguars and jaguars are 
very numerous. 

These animals, wandering at large in the vast forests 
of the New World, and feeding on wild fruits, have 
resumed the manner of existence which belonged to the 
original stock: their appearance nearly resembles that of 
the wild boar. Their ears have become erect; their heads 
are larger, and the foreheads vaulted at the upper part; 
their colour has lost the variety found in the domestic 
breeds; the wild hogs of the American forests are uni- 
formly black. The hog which inhabits the high moun- 
tains of Paramos bears a striking resemblance to the wild 
boar of France. His skin is covered with thick fur, often 
somewhat crisp, beneath which is found in some individuals 
a species of wool. From excessive cold and defect of nou- 
rishment the hog of that region is of small and stunted 
figure. In some warm parts of America the swine are not 
uniformly black, as above described, but red, like the 
young pecari. At Melgara and other places there are 
some which are not entirely black, but have a white band 
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under the belly reaching up to the back: they are termed 
conchados. 


The restoration of the original character ofthe wild boar 
in arace descended from domesticated swine removes all rea- 
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son for doubt, if any had really existed, as to the identity of 
the stock ; and we may safely proceed to compare the physi- 
cal characters of these races as varieties which have arisen 
in one species (see figs. 3 and 4). ‘The restoration of one 
uniform black colour, and the change of thin, sparse hair 
and bristles for a thick fur with a covering of wool, are facts 
that must be noticed in the observations of M. Roulin. 
The difference in the shape of the head between the wild 
and domestic hog of America is very remarkable. Blu- 
menbach long ago pointed out the great difference be- 
tween the cranium of our swine and that of the primitive 
wild boar. He remarked that this difference is quite equal 
to that which has been observed between the skull of the 
Negro and the European. ‘Those persons,” he says, ‘‘who 
have no opportunity of verifying the fact, have only need 
to cast their eyes on the figure which Daubenton has 
given of both the former (see figs. 5 and 6). I shall pass 
over,” he adds, ‘the lesser varieties of breed which may 
be found among swine, as among men, and only men- 
tion that I have been assured by M. Solzer that the 
peculiarity of having the bone of the leg remarkably long, 
which in the human kind is observed among the Hindoos, 
has been remarked with regard to swine in Normandy. 
They stand very long on their hind legs; their back, 
therefore, is highest at the rump, forming a kind of in- 
clined plane; and the head proceeds in the same direction, 
so that the snout is not far from the ground.” 

«‘ Swine,” continues Blumenbach, ‘‘in some countries 
have degenerated into races which, in singularity, far 
exceed every thing that has been found strange in bodily 
variety among the human race. Swine with solid hoofs 
were known to the ancients, and large breeds of them are 
found in Hungary and Sweden. In like manner the 
European swine, first carried by the Spaniards in 1509 to 
the Island of Cubagua, at that time celebrated for its pearl- 
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Skull of a Wild Boar. 


Fig. 6. 
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Skull of a Domestic Hog. 


fishery, degenerated into a monstrous race, with toes which 
were half a span in length.” 

There are breeds of solid-hoofed swine in some parts 
of England. ‘The hoof of the swine is also found divided 
into five clefts. 

Buffon had before remarked the varieties of the hog 
tribe. ‘In Guinea,” he observes, “ this species has 
acquired very long ears, couched upon the back ; in China, 
a large pendant belly, and very short legs; at Cape Verde 
and other places, very large tusks, crooked like the horns 
of oxen; in domestication, half-pendant and white ears.” 
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Horned cattle were introduced into St. Domingo in 
the second voyage of Columbus. In twenty-seven years 
there were, according to Oviedo, herds of 8000 head: in 
1530, they were slaughtered merely for their hides, of 
which, if we may believe Acosta, the annual exportation 
amounted, in 1587, to more than 35,000. In the same 
year upwards of 60,000 hides were exported from New 
Spain. 

It was long ago observed by Don Felix de Azara that 
the wild oxen of South America differ in colour from the 
domestic breeds in the same country. ‘The herds of tame 
cattle, he says, display great varieties of hue, but the 
colour of the wild oxen is constant and invariable; the 
upper parts are of a brown-red, and the rest of the body 
black: he adds, that he hence suspects the primitive 
colour of the species to have been what the Spaniards 
term “osco.” He notices an instance of the origination 
of a particular breed in this country without horns. “ En 
1770 il naquit un taureau mocho, ou sans cornes, dont la 
race s’est trés multipliée.”* When the bull has no horns, 
the calves are also destitute of them. 

In some of the hot provinces of South America, M. 
Roulin informs’ us that a variety of ox has been noted for 
an extremely rare and fine fur. These oxen are termed 
‘“‘pelones.” ‘The variety is reproduced or descends in the 
stock, but is not cultivated, because the pelones are too 
delicate in constitution to bear the cold of the Cordillera, 
to which the cattle are driven for the provision of the 
towns there situated. ‘The pelones evidently constitute a 
variety adapted to a particular climate. Oxen of other 
breeds often perish when driven into the same provinces, 
and are with difficulty assimilated to the climate, or 
acclimatised. In the same hot countries a variety is some- 

* «“ Voyages dans l’Amérique Méridionale,” par Don F. de Azara, 
tom, i. p. 378. 
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times produced with an entirely naked skin, like that of 
the dogs without hair found at Calongo, or Cacongo, on 
the coast of Guinea. These cattle are called Calongos: 
they are very delicate and weak. ‘This variety never 
makes its appearance in cold districts. 

A very remarkable fact relative to the oxen of South 
America is recorded by M. Roulin, to which M. Geoffroy 
St.-Hilaire has particularly adverted in the report made 
by him on M. Roulin’s memoir before the Royal Academy 
of Sciences.* In Europe, the milking of cows is continued 
through the whole period, from the time when they begin 
to bear calves till they cease to breed. ‘This secretion of 
milk has become a constant function in the animal economy 
of the tribe; it has been rendered such by the practice 
continued through a long series of generations, of con- 
tinuing to draw milk long after the period when it would 
be wanted for the calf: the teats of the cow are larger than 
in proportion, and the secretion is perpetual. In Colum- 
bia, the practice of milking cows was laid aside, owing to 
the great extent of farms and other circumstances. ‘In a 
few generations,” says M. Roulin, “the natural structure 
of parts, and withal the natural state of the function, has 
been restored. ‘The secretion of milk in the cows of this 
country is only an occasional phenomenon, and contem- 
porary with the actual presence of the calf. If the calf 
dies the milk ceases to flow, and it is only by keeping him 
with his dam by day that an opportunity of obtaining milk 
from cows by night can be found.” ‘This testimony is 
important by the proof which it affords that the permanent 
production of milk in the European breeds of cows is a 
modified function of the animal economy, produced by an 
artificial habit continued through several generations. 

Two other very important observations made by M. 


* « Annales du Muséum,” tom. xxvii. 
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Roulin in South America were pointed out by M. Geoffroy 
St.-Hilaire in his report to the Academy of Sciences. 
They refer to the fact of the hereditary transmission of 
habits originally impressed with care and art upon the 
ancestors. Of this fact I shall adduce other examples in 
the sequel: at present I only advert to M. Roulin’s ob- 
servations. ‘The horses bred in the grazing farms on the 
table-land of the Cordillera are carefully taught a peculiar 
pace, which is a sort of running amble. ‘This is not their 
natural mode of progression, but they are inured to it very 
early, and the greatest pains are taken to prevent them 
from moving in any other gait. In this way the acquired 
habit becomes a second nature. It happens occasionally 
that such horses, becoming lame, are no longer fit for use : 
it is then customary to let them loose, if they happen to 
be well-grown stallions, into the pasture grounds. It is 
constantly observed that these horses become the sires of a 
race to which the ambling pace is natural, and requires no 
teaching. ‘The fact is so well known that such colts have 
received a particular name: they are termed “aguilillas.” 
The second fact is the developement of a new instinct, 
which, as M. Roulin declares, seems to become hereditary 
in the breed of dogs found among the borderers on the 
river Madeleine, which are employed in hunting the 
pecari. I shall cite the author’s own words :—“ L’ad- 
dresse du chien consiste 4 modérer son ardeur, a ne s’at- 
tacher a aucun animal en particulier, mais a tenir toute la 
troupe en échec. Or, parmi ces chiens, ou en voit main- 
tenant qui, la premiére fois qu’on les améne au bois savent 
deja comment attaquer; un chien d’une autre espéce se 
lance tout d’abord, est environné, et quelle que soit sa 
force, il est dévoré dans un instant.” * 


* P. 339. 
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It appears that barking is an acquired hereditary in- 
stinct. It has become natural to domesticated dogs and 
young whelps to learn to bark even when separated at 
birth from their parents. It has been conjectured that 
barking originated in an attempt to imitate the human 
voice. However that may be, wild dogs do not bark. 
There are numerous troops of wild dogs in South America, 
principally in the Pampas. ‘There are also in the Antilles, 
and in the isles on the coast of Chili, similar breeds. 
These breeds, in recovering their liberty, have lost the 
habit of barking. Like other uncultivated breeds of dogs 
they only howl. It is known that the two dogs brought to 
England by Mackenzie from the western parts of America 
could never bark, and continued to utter their habitual howl; 
but a whelp bred from them in Europe learned to bark. 
It has often been observed that the dogs in the island of 
Juan Fernandez, the progeny of those which were left 
there purposely by the Spaniards before Lord Anson’s 
time with the design of exterminating the goats, were 
never known to bark. A curious observation of M. 
Roulin is, that the cats in South America have, in like 
manner, lost those ‘‘maulemens incommodes” which are 
so often heard during the hours of night in many parts of 
Europe. 

The ass has not run wild in any part of South Ame- 
rica visited by M. Roulin, but wild herds of horses exist 
in many districts of Columbia, and in the high plains 
near the source of the Rio Negro. In some high districts, 
though the pasturage is abundant, the race diminishes in 
size; they are covered with a hair or fur so thick as to 
render them hideous. Azara informs us that the wild 
horses of Paraguay are all of one hue, while the tame 
breeds are in that country, as elsewhere, of various colours. 
The wild horses are all of a chestnut, or bay-brown colour. 
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“Cela pourrait faire penser que le cheval original ou 
primitif était bay-brun.”* 

The breed of sheep that was transported into America 
by the Spaniards was not the Merino but that termed the 
sheep “de lana burda y basta.” ‘There are numerous 
flocks on the Cordillera between 1000m. and 2500 m. 
of elevation. ‘The hot country between the river Meta and 
the foot of the Cordillera is uncongenial to the breed of 
sheep. In the valley which separates the eastern chain of 
the Cordillera from the middle chain, the flocks are not 
numerous; but the sheep of this region display a pheno- 
menon which is worthy of observation. Wool grows on 
the young lambs nearly as in temperate climates ; if shorn, 
it sprouts again and the fleece is formed as usual. If 
neglected, it forms itself into a large tufted mass which 
breaks off in shaggy portions. When it comes off there is 
found beneath, not fresh wool, nor a naked and diseased 
skin, but a short fine hair, shining and smooth, like that of 
the goat in his best state, and this remains permanent, the 
wool never reappearing. 

The goat in South America has become more agile, of 
more slender make, with the head better formed, and 
bearing smaller horns than in Europe. ‘The most marked 
sign of domesticity in our European goats, viz. the large 
size of the teats, has completely disappeared in the South 
American goats. 

We are informed by Azara that sheep and goats bear 
twice in the year in South America, and produce at least 
three lambs or kids annually. 

The introduction of geese into America affords an 
instance of the process of acclimatisation. About twenty 
years since geese were first introduced on the plateau of 
Bogota. At first the eggs laid were very few, and scarcely 


* Azara, ubi supra, p. 374. 
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a fourth part were hatched; of the young goslings more 
than half died in the first month; the second generation, 
produced by the survivors was more successful, and the 
breed gradually approximates to the vigour of the same 
stock in Europe.* 

A similar remark has been made respecting gallinace- 
ous fowls. According to Garcilasso, in the valley of Cusco 
they had been often introduced many years before pullets 
could be hatched from the eggs laid. This stock has now 
become quite productive, but English game-fowls lately 
introduced produce but two or three pullets at most in a 
brood. ‘These two breeds display another difference. The 
long acclimatised breed, or as M. Roulin terms them, the 
‘creole pullets,” whose ancestors have lived for ages in a 
hot climate, have chicken nearly naked, or without down, 
and this is the case till their feathers grow. The newly 
imported English breed is covered with close down. ‘Le 
petit animal est encore vétu comme pour vivre dans le 
pays d’ou ses péres ont été apportés depuis peu d’années.” 

The fowls of Nicaragua are a breed well known at 
Bogota, in which, according to our author, a strong pre- 
disposition appears to what he terms “melanism,” namely, 
a production of the black colour in the young brood. 
These fowls are termed Negro pullets. As their colour is 
disadvantageous, there is no temptation to propagate them, 
yet they are very common. It would seem, as he observes, 
that besides the individuals who inherit this colour, there 


* A parallel observation was communicated to me by Mr. Rankin, 
who became acquainted with the fact at Sierra Leone. English wheat 
sown there brings forth stalks, of which the ears contain very few grains. 
These again sown give origin, in the second generation, to a more pro- 
ductive growth. The wheat becomes acclimatised in a few generations 
in intertropical Africa, after undergoing a similar process to that which 
the geese of Europe sustain before the breed becomes adapted to the 
climate of South America. 
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is a strong tendency to originate it in the ordinary breed. 
In connexion with this remark, M. Roulin has made a 
general observation, which is important. It is, that through- 
out intertropical America, both melanism and albinism, as 
he terms the black and white varieties, make their appear- 
ance very frequently in warm-blooded animals, and that 
these two descriptions of ‘ monstrosity” are among the 
peculiarities which are most readily transmitted to the 
offspring. ‘Perhaps this remark,” he adds, “is equally 
applicable, in the fullest extent, to the region which is 
situated at the antipodes of that described. It holds, at 
least, as far as it relates to black pullets, and, we are 
informed by Marsden, that in Java the gallinaceous fowls 
are often affected with melanism, and many travellers 
assure us that albinism often appears in the human species 
in the Sunda isles.” He might have alluded to the white 
elephants of Siam. According to M. Roulin, the me- 
lanism of the fowls of Bogota is less remarkable in the 
skin than in the crest and periosteum, the serous mem- 
branes, and the cellular web which surrounds the muscles. 
Similar observations have been made respecting the black 
fowls of Malabar. 

The facts adduced by this writer appear to him to 
afford sufficient evidence to establish the following general 
conclusions. 

1. That when some animals are transported into a new 
region, not only individuals, but races require to be har- 
monised in physical constitution to the climate. 

2. This acclimatisation, as it is termed, consists in 
certain permanent changes produced in the constitution of 
animals, which bring it into a state of adaptation to the — 
climate. 7 

3. A restoration of domestic animals to the wild state 
causes a return towards the original characters of the wild 
tribe. 
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Two other remarks may be added, as incidental results 
from the facts reported by M. Roulin. 

1. Permanent changes or modifications in the func- 
tions of animal life, may be effected by long-continued 
changes in the habitudes which influence these functions. 
This is proved by the fact relative to the milking of cows. 

2. Hereditary instincts may be formed, some animals 
transmitting to their offsprmg acquired habits, and the 
psychical as well as the physical characters of races under- 
going variation through the agency of various causes on 
the breed. All such variations are within a limited range. 


SECTION VII. 


PHENOMENA OF VARIATION CONTINUED —VARIOUS BREEDS 
OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS IN THE OLD CONTINENT. 


Tue series of facts which we have surveyed, relating to 
changes developed in breeds of animals transported to the 
New World within the space of three centuries, affords, 
perhaps, the best authenticated examples of the effects 
which a change of external conditions is capable of pro- 
ducing in races of animals subjected to its influence. ‘They 
serve, at least, to shew of what nature are the deviations 
which we may expect to discover under similar circum- 
stances. Ifa longer period of time had been given, it may 
be supposed that greater diversities would have displayed 
themselves. Of this we shall be convinced on comparing 
the various breeds of the most anciently domesticated 
animals of the Old Continent. We cannot, indeed, point 
out in every instance the same positive proof of the descent 
of these several breeds from a common original, but there 
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is sufficient evidence to justify our assuming this fact, in 
several cases, as one extremely probable. The differences 
observable between the breeds of domestic animals are very 
considerable, if we compare the extreme instances, but they 
are also very numerous, and display so many intermediate 
links, that there is no strongly marked line of separation, 
such as we generally find on comparing distinct species: 
they pass into each other by almost imperceptible degrees. 
Moreover, the extent of diversity in structure, or of the 
developement of organic variety, and of the corresponding 
improvement in the instinct and other animal faculties, is 
generally in proportion to the progress of domestication 
and of the degrees in which the cultivated state of the 
tribe differs from its wild and original condition, to the care 
which has been bestowed in bringing it to its improved 
state and to the length of time that may have passed since 
it was reclaimed. We have, indeed, in many cases, un- 
questionable proofs that such changes in organisation and 
habit have, in fact, resulted from alterations in the manner 
of life, and especially from a removal into a new climate ; 
the effects of such deviations on the breed having been 
notoriously the obliteration of particular characters and 
the developement of others. 

I shall illustrate these remarks by adducing some 
additional facts displaying the influence of external causes 
on breeds of animals, and by describing briefly the most 
remarkable instances of variety observed in the several 
domesticated species. 


Varieties in the Breeds of Sheep. 


The sheep is one of the most anciently domesticated 
animals, and it is one in which great varieties display 
themselves. It has been long believed, and this appears 
to have been the opinion of Baron Cuvier, that all the - 
breeds of tamed sheep are descended either from the 
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argali of Siberia, or from the. mouflon or musmon of 
Barbary. ‘This is, at present, doubted by most naturalists. 
There seems, however, to be no reason for believing that 
the domestic breeds. belong to more than one species, 
though they differ much in different countries. In Europe 
the breeds of sheep vary much in stature, in the texture of 
their wool, the number and shape of their horns, which are 
in some large, in some small, in others wanting to the 
female, or altogether absent from the breed. ‘The most 
important varieties in Europe are the Spanish breeds, some 
with fine, others with crisp wool, in which the rams have 


long spiral horns (see jig. '7); the English breeds, which 


Spanish Sheep. 


differ greatly in size and in the quality of the wool; and 
in the southern parts of Russia, the long-tailed breed. 
The breeds of sheep in India and in Africa are remark- 
able for the length of their legs, a very convex forehead, 
and pendant ears; these also have long tails. Their 
covering is not wool, but a smooth hair. In the northern 
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parts of Europe and Asia the sheep have short tails. The 
breeds spread through Persia, Tartary (see fig. 9), and 
China, have their tails transformed into a double spherical 


mass of fat. The sheep of Syria and Barbary (fig. 8), on 


Fig. 8. 
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Fat-tailed Sheep of Syria. 


the other hand, have long tails, but likewise loaded with 
a mass of fat. In both of these varieties of the sheep the 
ears are pendant, the horns of the rams large, and those 
of the ewes and lambs of moderate size, and the body is 
covered with wool mixed more or less with hair.* 

It has been asserted from time to time that particular 
breeds of sheep retain their peculiarities when transported 
into various climates, differing from those where the breed 
prevails ; but the assertion is not true to the fullest extent. 
It admits, at least, of exceptions. Pallas, who described 
the sheep of the Kirghis Tartars, which have a remarkable 


* Cuvier, “ Régne Animal,” tom. i. 
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structure and display the type of the Tartar breed in an 
exaggerated degree, added a particular intimation that 
these animals retain their peculiar characters in whatever 
climate they may be placed after being removed from their 
native pastures, which are on some of the highest parts of 
Central Asia. He says that sheep are not elsewhere found 
so large and deformed in appearance as these of the Kir- 
ghis. They are taller than a calf at its birth, and very 
heavy, and in their proportions they bear some resemblance 
to the Indian breeds. ‘Their heads are very protuberant, 
and their ears large and pendant; their lower lips project 
much beyond the upper. Most of them have warty ex- 
crescences covered with hair hanging from their necks. 
Instead of a proper tail, they have a large round mass of 
fat almost without hair, beneath.* The intelligent Ger- 
man traveller M. Ermann, during his late journeys in 
Northern Asia, had an opportunity of correcting an error 
in the information given to Professor Pallas. He assures 
us that the fat-tailed sheep of the Kirghis, when trans- 
ferred into Siberia, do not preserve their peculiarities. 
The dry and bitter herbage of the Steppes is unfavourable 
to the growth of fat, and they lose the mass of adipose 
matter. ‘This was observed near Schaitansk, to the north- 
ward of ‘’scharensberg. Even in the Southern Ural in 
the pastures of Oremburg these sheep lose their fat tails 
after a few generations.t (See fig. 9.) 

New breeds of sheep are frequently formed in different 
countries in which particular qualities predominate, accord- 
ing to the preference of the breeders. This is done partly 
by crossing or intermixing races already constituted and 
well known, but in great part also by selecting individuals 


* Pallas, “ Reise durch Siberien,” &c. French translation. 
t+ “Reise um die Erde,” Von H. Ermann. 
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Fat-rumped Sheep of Tartary. 


from the stock in which the particular qualities are more 
strongly marked than in the generality of the same breed. 
In these instances the natural or congenital variety, which 
the individual animal displays perhaps for the first time, 
becomes perpetuated by the hereditary transmission of such 
characters, which is a law of the animal economy. A 
striking instance of this fact is to be found in the origina- 
tion of a new breed of sheep in the state of Massachussets, 
which has been noticed by many writers in connexion with 
this subject. In the year 1791, one ewe on the farm of 
Seth Wright gave birth to a male lamb, which, without 
any known cause, had a longer body and shorter legs than 
the rest of the breed. The joints are said to have been 
longer, and the fore legs crooked. The shape of this animal 
rendering it unable to leap over fences, it was determined 
to propagate its peculiarities, and the experiment proved 
successful; a new race of sheep was produced which, from 
the form of the body, has been termed the otter-breed. 
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It seems to be uniformly the fact, that when both parents 
are of the otter-breed, the lambs that are produced inherit 
the peculiar form.* 

Horses are found wild in some parts of Asia and of 
Africa, but it is difficult to ascertain in such instances 
whether they have always remained in their original state, 
or whether the troops which wander in the forests, alienated 
from human care, may have descended from individuals of 
a domesticated breed, which have escaped at some unknown 
time. It is much disputed what was the primitive country 
of the species. ‘The breeds of domesticated horses have 
great varieties of form in different parts of the world, but 
they all partake so entirely of all the manifest and par- 
ticular characters which are accounted specific, and the 
different breeds pass so into each other by imperceptible 
gradations, that no doubt is entertained in general of their 
all belonging to one species. ‘They differ, however, greatly 
in stature, if we take the extremes, and likewise in other 
peculiarities. ‘The largest breeds are chiefly found in 
northern countries, in ‘Tartary and the north of Europe ; 
those of Arabia and of Barbary are of light and agile form: 
the breeds in various countries of Europe are formed from 
different intermixtures of these, and by the careful propa- 
gation of particular qualities which manifest themselves 
from time to time, and which are of the nature of accidental 
or natural varieties. , | 3 

Wild horses are well known to have proportions of body 
somewhat different from the most improved races. ‘Their 
heads are larger, and the foreheads are of a round and 


* Only one case has been reported as an exception to this remark, 
and that was questionable. For an account of the facts relating to the 
otter-breed of sheep, I refer the reader to a memoir by Colonel Hum- 
phries, in the “ Philosophical Transactions” for 1813, and to Thomson's 
‘¢ Annals of Philosophy.” 
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arched form; their hair is rough, long, and crisp.* It 
has been observed by Blumenbach, that there is less dif. 
ference in the form of the skull in the most dissimilar 
families of mankind than between the elongated head of 
the Neapolitan horse and the skull of the Hungarian breed, 
which is remarkable for its shortness and the extent of the 
lower jaw. In this country the heads, as well as the whole 
form of the skeleton of race-horses, differ much from those 
of the draught-horses. It was remarked by Pennant, that 
wild horses have heads larger in proportion and foreheads 
of a round and arched form. Pallas has confirmed and 
illustrated this observation by an account of a race de- 
scended from horses which have run wild in Eastern Siberia 
in the vast plains near the sources of the Tschugan. 
These animals, which are the remote offspring of domes- 
ticated horses, now differ from the Russian breed in 
having larger heads and more pointed ears; their mane is 
likewise short and bristly, and their tail has become short- 
ened. Their colour is said to be almost uniformly of a 
dun or brown. Pied and black horses are very rarely seen 
among them, Pallas adds, that their principal traits, or 
those which distinguish them from domestic breeds of the 
horse-kind, and which may be considered as characters 
acquired by the race since it ran wild in the desert, are 
the following :—They have larger heads than domestic 
horses, with more vaulted foreheads; their mouths are 
more hairy, and the mane comes down lower on the 
shoulders ; their limbs are stronger ; their back less arched 
and straighter; their hoofs are smaller and more pointed ; 
their ears are longer and are bent more forward.t 

The breeds of the ox-kind are very numerous and 


* Pennant, “History of Quadrupeds ;” Cuvier, “Régne Animal,” 
tom. i. 
+ Pallas, “ Reise,” wbi supra. 
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diversified. ‘The wild original appears to have been lost, 
for the urus, or aurochs, has been proved by Cuvier to be 
a different species. ‘The fossil skulls, which are supposed 
to be the relics of ancient wild animals of the ox species, 
have the horns bent forward and downward. But the size 
and direction of the horns vary much in the domesticated 
breeds, and this character is taken as the distinguishing 
trait of many races; as of the middle-horned, and the 
long and short-horned breeds in England, of which the 
former are supposed to be an ancient British race, and 
descended from the stock of the black cattle of Wales and 
Scotland. (See figure 10.) In Abyssinia, the breeds of oxen 


Fig. 10. 


Lancashire Ox.—Specimen of the Long-horned Breeds. 


are remarkable for the enormous size of their horns. In 
Paraguay, Azara remarked, with surprise, that the breed 
of oxen, though descended from the horned race, are desti- 
tute of horns,—a circumstance which he contrasts with 
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the fact, much more extraordinary, if true, that horses 
are sometimes seen in the same country bearing horns. 

Considerable diversities in the shape of the head and 
the proportion of parts have been described by Sturm, 
Meckel, and others, in the different breeds of European 
oxen.* ) 

“‘'The domestic dog,” says Baron Cuvier, ‘is the most 
complete, the most singular, and the most useful conquest 
that man has gained in the animal world: the whole 
species has become our property: each individual belongs 
entirely to his master, acquires his disposition, knows and 
defends his property, and remains attached to him until 
death ; and all this, not through constraint or necessity, 
but purely by the influence of gratitude and real attach- 
ment. The swiftness, the strength, and the sharp scent 
of the dog have rendered him a powerful ally to man 
against the lower tribes, and were, perhaps, necessary for 
the establishment of the dominion of mankind over the 
animal creation. ‘The dog is the only animal which has 
followed man over the whole earth.” 

Some naturalists have supposed the dog to be of the 
same species with the wolf; others to be a domesticated 
jackal: both these tribes more nearly resemble the dog 
than does the fox. It is yet doubted by many whether 
the dog and the wolf are distinct races, though M. de 
Serres has pointed out characteristics which he considers 
as specific differences between the dog and his three con- 
geners.} But are all the different breeds of dogs varie- 
ties of one stock? This has often been questioned. ‘The 


#* J. F. Meckel, “ Traité d’ Anatomie Comparée.” Sturm, “ Racen- 
zeichen der verschiedenen Hausthieren,” &c. 

+ The orbit, in particular, is larger in the dog than in the fox, and 
in the fox than in the wolf. See M. Marcel de Serres, memoir on the 
distinctive characters of the dog, the wolf, and the fox, as suggested by 
the skeleton Ed. Phil. Trans. July 1835. 
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best naturalists, and those who have devoted the most 
attention to the history of the species, are of this opinion. 
M. Frederic Cuvier has strongly defended it. He ob- 
serves that if we assume the varieties to be permanent 
races, or originally distinct species, and predetermine that 
these races are susceptible of few or no modifications, it 
will be requisite to lay down the existence of at least fifty 
separate species of dogs, all distinguished from each other 
by permanent characters. 

Few persons, says M. Cuvier, can seriously give credit 
to so improbable a supposition ; it becomes, in fact, more 
difficult of admission when we advert to the series of 
progressive changes observable on comparing the physical 
conformation of the different breeds of dogs. ‘The least 
domesticated races, and those which have become wild, as 
the Dingo or Australian dog, differ little in the shape of 
their skulls and in other characters from the wolf; while 
the more cultivated breeds, or those which have their 
faculties most developed and their habits most changed 
by domestication, deviate in the same proportion from this 
form, and, in particular, exhibit a much more vaulted and 
arched forehead, and a greater developement of the brain. 
The Australian dogs are almost in the natural and wild 
state. ‘They live in holes of rocks, and support themselves, 
independently of man, by catching wild prey; and when 
they hunt in company with the native Australians, it is 
rather as associates in the chase, from which they are re- 
warded with a share of the booty, than as trained and 
domesticated animals.* The muzzle of the Australian dog 
is not shortened like that of the bull-dog, or elongated 
like that of the greyhound, but resembles the muzzle of 


* “Bien différent de nos chiens domestiques, il n’a aucune idée de 
la propriété de homme. II se jette avec fureur sur la volaille, et semble 
ne s'étre jamais reposé que sur lui-méme du soin de se nourrir.” “Ne 
nous offrent-ils pas le tableau que Buffon peint de l'homme et du chien 
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the mastiff: their ears are erect, movable, and having the 
opening in the anterior part: the senses of smell and hear- 
ing are proportionably acute. ‘They are gregarious, and 
sometimes hunt in troops of 200 in a body, and admit not 
the approach of dogs which do not belong to their society. 
The skull of the Australian dog differs but little from that 
of a wolf. In both the head is very flat, and the cavity 
which contains the brain has comparatively very little space. 
This arises from the flattening of the temporal and parietal 
bones, which from their outer and lower margins pass almost 
in a level plane towards the median line, where they join 
the opposite bones with very little elevation, thus forming 
a flattened roof for the cerebral cavity. This may be seen 
in the accompanying sketch. ‘The Danish dog and the mas- 


Fig. 11. 


Skull of an Australian Dog. 


tiff resemble in the shape of their heads the Australian, 
and they display as little developement of intellect or saga- 


sauvage s’entr’aidant pour la premiére fois, poursuivant de concert la 
proie qui doit les nourrir, et la partageant ensemble aprés. l’avoir 
atteinte ?” —F. Cuvier, Sur le Chien des Habitans de la Nouvelle Hol- 
lande, &c. ‘ Ann. du Museum,” tom. xi. 
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city. (See fig. 12.) The terrier and the hound differ 
from the preceding breeds in having the parietal bones 


Fig. 12. 
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Skull of a Mastiff. 


much more arched and allowing a larger space for the 


brain. (See the following figures.) The greyhound has a 


Scottish Terrier. 
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larger muzzle and smaller frontal sinuses than the hound; 
and the sense of smell is proportionally deficient in this breed. 


Fig. 14. 


Shepherd’s Dog. 


The shepherd’s dog, which displays much greater sagacity 
than the hunting dogs above mentioned, and which Buffon 


Fig. 15. 


Greyhound, 
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very erroneously considered as the least modified by domes- 
tication, has a very considerable capacity of the cranium. 


Fig. 16. 


The temporal bone in the head of the shepherd’s dog is not 


flattened from the inferior margin, or rounded off with a 
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Wolf Dog. 
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trifling degree of arching, or elevation towards the opposite 
side. In the shepherd’s dog, the bones rise perpendicu- 


larly to one-half of their vertical extent, and then become 
arched over the space occupied by the brain. The wolf- 
dog resembles the shepherd’s dog. Again, in the spaniel 
and water-dog, the capacity of the cranium is much greater 
than in the shepherd’s dog; and these races, in all their 
varieties, are remarkable for a great developement of the 
frontal sinus, which is so considerable as to give the out- 
line of the forehead a direction almost perpendicular to 
that of the nasal bones: the lower jaw is very much bent. 
The head of the bull-dog differs remarkably from all the 
preceding varieties; the posterior parts of the system of 
facial bones are situated higher than the muzzle, and the 
jaws have a curved direction; the muzzle is shortened, 
and its breadth greater as four to three. Lastly, the 
cranium of the bull-dog is much less capacious than that 
of the shepherd’s dog; and the parietal bones, instead of 
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being arched, bend towards each other almost at right 
angles. The docility of these races evidently bears a due 


Fig. 19. 


Skull of the Chien Barbet, or Water-Spaniel. 


proportion to the capacity of their skulls. The wolf-dog, 
and the spaniel and water-dog, display wonderful intelli- 
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gence, and seem to understand the voice of men. Restored 
to a state of comparative wildness, which approaches to 
their unreclaimed and primitive condition, the tribes of 
dogs every where make a corresponding approximation to 
the type which may be supposed to have belonged to the 
species in its original state. 

The several varieties of dogs differ much in stature, or 
size, in the shape of their ears or their tails, which have 
from sixteen to twenty or twenty-one vertebra, varying in 
particular breeds. Some tribes have an additional toe or 
claw in the hind foot, as some human families have six 
fingers; and many dogs have an additional or false molar 
tooth, either on one or the other side. 

The hair, or the covering of the skin, varies greatly in 
different tribes of dogs; the colour, the fineness of texture, 
the length and position, are all different. Dogs of cold 
climates have generally two kinds of hair, —a fine woolly 
hair, close to the skin, and long silky hair. In tropical 
climates, the former lessens, and finally disappears alto- 
gether; and the same thing happens in our dwellings 
which afford shelter from inclement temperatures. The 
Turkish dog, or more properly the dog of Guinea, has a 
naked and oily skin; the bull-dog, the greyhound, and 
hound, have short and smooth hair; the shepherd’s dog, 
the Australian dog, the mastiff, and the Iceland dog, have 
longer hair than the above, but much shorter than the 
spaniel, water-dog, and lap-dog; some breeds of dogs, 
again, have woolly and tufted hair: in short, the dog-kind 
presents all the varieties in respect to the nature of the 
hairy covering of the body that are to be found in the 
entire class of mammiferous animals.* It must be ob- 
served that these varieties in the hair, as well as other 


* “Recherches sur les Caractéres Ostéologiques qui distinguent 
les principales Races du Chien domestique.” Par M. Frédéric Cuvier. 
“ Ann. du Muséum,” tom. xviii. 
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traits in the breed of dogs, have in the first instance a 
relation to climate, but have yet the character of perma- 


Iceland Dog. 


nent varieties, which remain for generations constant and 
undeviating, like the corresponding peculiarities in different 


Dalmatian Dog. 
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races of men; for we find nearly all the varieties of dogs 
propagated in the same climate without any very notable 
change, when the breeds are left distinct, the physical as 
well as the psychical qualities of each stock transmitted 
with little variation to its posterity. ‘The varieties of the 
dog tribe have become permanent varieties. 

It was long ago observed by Pallas, that no domesti- 
cated animals exhibit greater variety than gallinaceous 
fowls. “Some breeds,” he says, ‘‘are large, some ex- 
tremely small; they are tall, dwarfish; have small or large 
and double combs; some have tufts of feathers on their 
heads; some have bare and yellow legs, others have their 
legs covered with feathers. What is still more remarkable 
is, that there is a breed without rumps, common in some 
parts of England, and another with five claws.” The 
fowl of Padua, of which Pallas has published an account, 
has a peculiarity in the conformation and capacity of the 
skull, which is, perhaps, a greater deviation from the usual 
structure than any other species of animals presents.* 


SECTION VIII. 


THEORY OF VARIATION IN THE SPECIES OF ANIMALS AND OF 
PLANTS —NISUS FORMATIVUS—DIFFERENT MANIFESTA- 
TIONS OF THIS TENDENCY. 1. VARIETIES IN ORGANIC 
STRUCTURE. 2. IN THE FUNCTIONS OF THE ANIMAL 
ECONOMY. 3. IN PSYCHOLOGICAL CHARACTERS. 


AFTER surveying the most obvious phenomena of variety 
in races we must attempt to draw some inferences respect- 
ing the nature of these deviations, and to lay down a few 
general observations as to their extent. 


* Pallas, “ Specilegia Zoologica,” 4to. 
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It is certain that we must regard such varieties not as 
fortuitous or accidental phenomena, but as the results of a 
particular tendency, or of a process in the animal economy 
productive of changes which are necessary for the continued 
existence of tribes or races under certain external condi- 
tions. Blumenbach, who first observed this tendency, gave 
it the term of “ Bildungstrieb,” or ‘‘ Nisus Formativus,” and 
the latter designation has been adopted by M. Geoffroy St.- 
Hilaire, and other writers on natural history. It is a vital 
power, or the result of vital arrangements in living bodies, 
in virtue of which organisation receives a peculiar direction 
from external circumstances, and sometimes exhibits very 
remarkable deviations from its general uniformity. As 
an exemplification of this new formative or organising pro- 
cess, Blumenbach refers to the production of galls in 
various trees, as the rose-gall. ‘The insertion of the rudi- 
ment of an insect in the bark of the rose-tree, in this 
instance, gives rise to that curiously organised growth 
termed a rose-gall, which is so unlike any thing produced 
by the regular and undisturbed economy of vegetable or- 
ganisation, and so similar to all other rose-galls, and to the 
growths produced by similar causes on other trees. Such 
growths, however apparently anomalous, are all regular 
and follow a definite line. ‘Trees of various species have 
their particular galls. Organisation here receives a new 
direction under particular circumstances. So does it when 
plants or animals are by any means brought under con- 
ditions different from those under which they may have 
originally and usually existed. 

The facts which I have already collected plainly indi- 
cate that similar changes have, for the most part, a tendency 
to preserve each tribe, or to maintain its continued existence 
under new conditions. Such is the theory of acclimatisa- 
tion ; but the change of climate is only one of the occasions 
on which this tendency is called into operation. It is 
likewise displayed in the change of habits induced by 
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domestication. Domestication seems to effect a much 
greater change in the whole manner of existence than any 
removal from one country to another that can be ima- 
gined to take place during the continuance of the wild 
state. Its results are, in matter of fact, far more extensive 
on the nature of animals. Domestication is not a casual 
and temporary change effected in an individual, but the 
modification of a race, by which it becomes fitted to exist 
under new circumstances. It has often been observed, 
that under domestication the natural instincts of the wild 
tribe appear to be either obliterated or greatly altered. It 
has been well remarked by Dr. Hancock, that dogs appear 
to have acquired, through long association with man, some 
traits of character which can be considered in no other light 
than as imitations, or perhaps as feeble gleams or scin- 
tillations of reason.* These phenomena, as that excellent 
writer has shewn, are quite different in kind from the 
psychical properties which belong to any tribe of animals 
whatever in the wild and natural state. Such properties, 
and the characteristics of domestication in general, cannot 
be produced in any one animal caught from the woods or 
the mountains, and tamed as far as one individual is capable 
of being tamed. The wide difference in habits and instincts 
which we perceive on comparing the domestic dog with the 
original, or rather from the nearest approximation to the 
original type that can be discovered, or of which we can 
form an idea by studying the history of the Australian, and 
other wild tribes of the species, can only have been the 
sum or result of a series of changes carried on through 
many generations, every successive generation displaying a 
character more and more in harmony or in relation with the 
conditions under which the tribe is brought to exist. ‘The 
final cause of such a provision in nature is obvious, since 
without it domesticated animals, properly so termed, could 


* Dr. Hancock on Instinct. 
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have had no existence. But we do not refer to the theory 
of final causes as establishing the fact, though there is no 
difficulty in connecting such a probable argument with the 
principles of the inductive philosophy. ‘The fact rests on 
the evidence of phenomena actually observed. 

We shall obtain a further insight-into the nature of 
the changes produced by acclimatisation and domestication, 
and shall have an opportunity of adding some further proofs 
in aid of these conclusions, if we distribute the whole of the 
phenomena of variation under three different heads. 

1. Differences of organic structure, including all the 
varieties of external appearance, colour, form, stature, and 
proportion of parts, which are perceptible in creatures — 
belonging to the same original stock. 2. Physiological 
differences, or varieties in bodily temperament, internal 
constitution, and the function of the animal economy. It 
may seem at first unlikely that such variations as these 
should take place in the offspring of one species; but if 
we consider the differences which actually exist even be- 
tween individuals of the same family, born and bred under 
the same circumstances, it becomes no longer improbable 
that greater deviations should occur under different condi- 
tions. 3. Psychological varieties, or diversities in psychical 
properties, that is, in instincts, habits, intellectual and 
moral characters, in so far as such attributes can be predi- 
cated of the inferior animals. 


1. Varieties in Organic Structure. 


Varieties in form and structure are observable in the 
offspring of the same parents; and as there is through all 
organised tribes a very perceptible tendency to the per- 
manent transmission of any bodily peculiarities that once 
display themselves, we have thus a foundation laid for 
varieties of breeds: in fact, there are no tribes of animals 
existing without such varieties. But these deviations from 
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a common type are all within certain limits, and leave per- 
manent and unaltered the specific character of the tribe. 
It is not always an easy matter to determine what the 
specific character is, and what properties are variable. In 
general, those characters are most permanent which have 
the greatest influence on the habits and psychological 
character of the tribe, as the number and form of limbs, or 
organs of motion and progression, the organs of sense, the 
number and disposition of the teeth. External charac- 
ters, such as colour, the properties of the imtegument, 
stature, and the proportionate length and size of limbs, are 
more liable to deviation from the common standard. It is 
well known that these varieties are most numerous and 
remarkable in tribes which have been domesticated, and 
have continued to exist and to propagate their stock under 
circumstances often very remote from those which are 
natural to the race in its wild and unrestrained condition. 
All the species of animals which have been found suscep- 
tible of domestication are consequently divided into a great 
number of various breeds, while among the untamed and 
untamable inhabitants of the desert there is comparatively 
very little diversity. ‘The dog, which has been the com- 
panion of man from the earliest times, and has followed 
him into all climates, displays, perhaps, the most strongly 
marked and numerous varieties. Between the different 
breeds of dogs we discover the greatest variations, both in 
structure and in psychological characters ; and in both these 
_ respects the dog has been contrasted with elephants, which 
have seldom been propagated in captivity, but are caught 
afresh from the wilderness, and, as we might expect, display 
very little deviation from the original and common type of 
organisation. 

The shape of the head furnishes, in the structure of 
the bones, the most remarkable instances of variety, and 
some of the leading characters which distinguish particular 
races. ‘This has been noticed by many comparative ana- 
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tomists, and particularly by J. IF’. Meckel, and by Sturm, 
who has written a work professedly devoted to the varieties 
of form in the breeds of oxen. The proportional length 
and thickness of the neck are likewise characteristic of 
particular races, more especially in the breeds of horses. 
Meckel, likewise observes that the length, height, and pro- 
portional breadth of the hinder parts serve to distinguish 
different tribes from each other, as do also the length and 
thickness of the tail. The pelvis is in proportion broader 
or narrower in particular breeds, and this is transmitted 
to posterity, and becomes a constant character. Varieties 
also occur in the comparative length of the limbs, and in 
the proportions which they bear to each other and to the 
whole body. 

In particular systems, or textures, or parts of the body, 
varieties are also found. ‘These are regarded by Meckel 
as of inferior importance, but they are observed to be 
frequently transmitted, and to become permanent charac- 
ters. Of this kind are varieties in the texture and de- 
velopement of the epidermis and the other parts of the 
common tegument. Scales, feathers, hairs, and in part 
horns, may be considered as subordinate to this texture, to 
which the epithelium corresponds, in the internal surfaces. 

The disposition, form, and developement of those parts 
of the system, on which are dependent the processes con- 
nected with reproduction and suckling, undergo similar 
variations. Under this head M. Meckel alludes to the 
elongation of the mammary organs, and to the depositions 
of fat, which are remarkable in some races both of human 
beings and of cattle in South Africa. 

The stature and mass of the body in general also 
characterise particular races, as in the different breeds of 
horses, oxen, sheep, and dogs. The last especially dis- 
plays, in these respects, singular varieties. 

Colour, especially that of the skin and its appendages, 
presents distinctive characters, though, perhaps, more vari- 
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able and partial ones. One hue, though in different 
shades, is often common to a whole race.* 


2, Physiological Varieties or Diversities in the Internal 
Constitution. 


Individuals differ so much in these particulars that we 
may easily conceive differences to exist between races long 
separated, though sprung from the same original stock. 
A certain uniformity of constitution, or a constant adher- 
ence, within a particular range of variety, to certain laws 
of the animal economy, belongs to the specific character 
of each original race. articular species have certain 
limits with regard to the average duration of life, the cir- 
cumstances connected with reproduction, such as the num- 
ber of their progeny, the times and frequency of breeding, 
the period of gestation in mammifers, and in birds, that 
of sitting upon eggs, and in the length of time during 
which they suckle or watch over their young. ‘The pro- 
gress of physical developement and decay is likewise or- 
dained by Nature to take place in each species according 
to a certain rule. ‘The periods at which individuals arrive 
at adult growth, the different changes which the constitu- 
tion undergoes at particular ages, the periods of greatest 
vigour and of decline, and the total duration of life, are 
given, though with individual exceptions and varieties, to 
every species of animals. ‘There are exceptions and varia- 
tions, but these are within certain prescribed limits, and 
obey definite laws. 

On the other hand, it may be observed as a very 
general fact, that animals belonging to tribes which nearly 
resemble each other, but are yet specifically distinct, differ 
in a decided manner with respect to the same particulars. 


* «< Traité Générale d’Anatomie Comparée.” Par J. F. Meckel. 
Traduct. Paris, 1828. 
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From what has been said, we must expect to find 
varieties even in these particulars within the limits of one 
species, and yet characteristic of tribes. “The observation, 
before cited from M. Roulin, as to the difference between 
the cows of South America and those of Europe in the 
time of giving milk, may prepare us for finding similar 
deviations. 

A number of facts might be adduced from the history 
of endemic or local diseases, proving that tribes of men 
who have remained for many generations in some parti- 
cular region have acquired a constitution different from that 
of the first settlers. Disorders break out among them to 
which the original colonists were not liable. ‘The capability 
of contracting such complaints does not exist in the race 
until after an abode continued through several generations 
in the district where they are endemic; but at length the 
race becomes entirely acclimatised, and equally lable with 
the other inhabitants to the diseases with which the latter 
have been long familiar.* 


3. Of Psychological Characteristics. 


The instincts and habitudes of animals have been much 
studied as particular subjects of curiosity and speculation, 
but not so much as characteristic of species. In the inferior 
tribes these phenomena are most wonderfully diversified : 
the habits of particular tribes are known to be peculiar, 
and different from those of other races of the same groupe, 
but scarcely any thing has been observed as to variety in 


* Cretinism, prevalent in the Valais, and in the valley of the Lena 
in Eastern Siberia, does not attack families which have not been resi- 
dent for some generations in the infected districts. A parallel observa- 
tion may be made as to many other constitutional disorders, as plica 
Polonica, frambzesia or yaws, and some species of lepra or elephantiasis. 
For particulars and proofs of these remarks, I must refer the reader to 
my ‘“ Researches into the Physical History of Mankind,” vol. i. 
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psychical characters within the limits of a particular spe- 
cies. ‘hese are two different series of facts which deserve 
to be considered. It seems likely that in the state of 
nature these properties, like those of external character, 
are uniform, but that they also are susceptible of variation 
through the interference of man. 

Among the insect tribes, it is most remarkable that 
the several species display peculiar habitudes and various 
modes of energy, extending to every thing within their 
sphere of action and of existence: they have different 
methods of providing for their young; construct their 
nests of different materials; place them in different situa- 
tions; deposit their eggs, and protect them in different 
ways; each peculiarity in the habits of the species being 
common to all the individuals comprised in it. In order 
to be fully convinced of this remark, we have only to 
read the admirable descriptions given by MM. Kirby and 
Spence, of the hymenoptera, and particularly of the wild 
bees and wasps. The xylocopa violacea, which bores 
cylindrical tunnels in the trunks of trees; the melitta 
fodiens, which perforates earthy banks; the apis mani- 
cata, which places her eggs in membranaceous coverings 
in holes; the apis muraria, which builds for them stone 
walls; the apis papaveris, which covers them with the 
leaves of the wild poppy; the centuncularis, or rosen- 
biene,* which lines her burrows with rose-leaves, are all 
different species of bees, distinguished from each other by 
their specific habits, more strongly than by any discovered 
peculiarity in the structure of body belonging to each tribe. 
Analogous varieties of instinct distinguish the different 
species of wasps, among which the odynerus muraria is 
remarkable, as well as the several species of cynips, or gall- 
wespe,t of which one tribe produces the rose-galls, another 


* Blumenbach, “ Handbuch der Naturgeschichte.” + Ibid. 
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those of the oak, and a third the galls of the carica, or 
wild fig ; and likewise the several races of tinea and cur- 
culio. ach species in these several tribes obeys laws or 
principles of action entirely peculiar to its own kind, and 
distinct from those which govern all other kinds. Other 
families of insects and arachnoids are equally diversified 
by habits appropriate to their respective species. Almost 
every species of spider is distinguished by a peculiar 
method of spinning its web. 

Among the most surprising instincts of mammiferous 
tribes are the migratory propensities of the lemmings, or 
wandering rats. ‘The migrations of these tribes are well 
known to be executed with surprising energy, and with the 
universal accord of the whole tribe. But to each tribe 
the migratory movement, as well as other habits, is pecu- 
liar. The lemmings of the Scandinavian Alps are not 
found far towards the East; even in Russian Lappland 
they are unknown ; and they are replaced near the shores 
of the Polar Seas, and in the Ural, by a race different in 
aspect and in colour, and smaller by at least one-third. 
These races may be considered as species nearly approxi- 
mating: they are distinguished by a striking difference of 
instinct. The Scandinavian lemmings are said to lay up 
no provisions, and to have only a single chamber in their 
dwelling-places ; while those of the Uralian tribe excavate 
numerous apartments, and provide for the winter season 
by storing up magazines of the rein-deer lichen.* 

There are instances of psychological characters appro- 
priated to particular species among the tribes of animals 
with which we are more familiarly acquainted. Nothing 
is more remarkable in the dog-kind than the inclination of 
the whole tribe to associate themselves with man: whence 


* “Dictionnaire Class. d’Hist. Nat.” art. Campagnol. “Quarterly 
Review,” vol. xlvii. p. 339. 
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it has arisen that in all ages, and in almost every corner of 
the globe, they have been his companions and devoted 
slaves. In this respect the dog is strikingly contrasted 
with his congeners, the wolf, the fox, and the jackal. 
The fierce and untamable disposition of the wolf separates 
him at a wide distance from the dog, and his gregarious 
habits equally distinguish him from the solitary fox. The 
psychological distinctions are in these instances, perhaps, 
more strongly marked than are those of anatomical struc- 
ture. Even in the instance of sheep and goats, which are 
generally reckoned as distinct genera, it has been observed 
that psychical characters constitute the most striking dif- 
ference. ‘The sheep, always stupid, or of the most simple 
understanding, from its birth timid and inert, follows its 
dam the same feeble and defenceless animal that it is 
destined to remain through life, —an emblem every where 
of unresisting innocence. ‘The goat, agile and ever roam- 
ing, shews its disposition not less early: the young kid, 
driven by its instinct, seeks in the first hours of its exist- 
ence the clefts and summits of rocks which Nature already 
points out to it as its future abode. 

It would appear that every species of animals has a 
definite psychological character, which is at least as appro- 
priate and typical of the particular race as are any charac- 
ters whatever of organisation. ‘The psychological character, 
as far as it is connected with organisation, is, indeed, the 
highest and ultimate result of the arrangements of struc- 
ture belonging to each living body, and may therefore be 
expected to be distinctive and typical of it. But the type 
is preserved with individual varieties, as we easily perceive 
in every domesticated species, and the uniformity of psy- 
chical character appropriate to each tribe is susceptible of 
certain shades of variation. ‘These last are chiefly noted in 
species diversified by the effects of domestication, varieties 
of character following for the most part varieties of organisa- 
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tion, as already noted in the dog-tribe. But the instances 
in which we have the best opportunity of observing the ori- 
gination of these characters are those in which they may be 
termed artificial instincts. Some examples of this kind have 
been cited from M. Roulin in the breeds of horses and of dogs 
in South America. A very clear and authentic testimony, 
establishing parallel facts, is afforded by Mr. T. A. Knight 
in some of the memoirs which detail his experiments and 
observation on the breeding of animals. Mr. Knight says, 
‘The offspring of domesticated animals inherits in a very 
remarkable manner the acquired habits of their parents. 
In all animals,” he adds, ‘this is observable, but in the 
dog it exists to a wonderful extent; the offspring seems 
to inherit not only the passions and propensities, but even 
the resentments of the family from which it springs. I 
ascertained by repeated experiments, that a terrier, whose 
parents had been in the habit of fighting with polecats, 
will instantly shew every mark of anger when he first per- 
ceives the scent of that animal, though the animal itself be 
wholly concealed from his sight. A young spaniel brought 
up with the terriers shewed no marks whatever of emotion at 
the scent of the polecat, but it pursued a woodcock the first 
time it saw one with clamour and exultation; and a young 
pointer, which I am certain had never seen a partridge, 
stood trembling with anxiety, its eyes fixed, and its muscles 
rigid, when conducted into the middle of a covey of those 
birds. Yet each of these dogs is a mere variety of the same 
species; and to that species none of the said habits are 
given by nature. The peculiarities of character can there- 
fore be traced to no other source than the acquired habits 
of the parents, which are inherited by the offspring, and 
become what I shall call instinctive hereditary propensities. 
These propensities, or modifications of the natural in- 
stinctive powers of animals, are capable of endless variation 
and change; and hence their habits have become adapted 
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to different countries and different states of domestication, 
the acquired habits of the parents being transferred here- 
ditarily to the offspring. Bees, like other animals, are 
probably susceptible of these changes of habit, and thence, 
when accustomed through many generations to the hive, in 
a country which does not afford hollow trees or other 
habitations adapted to their purpose, they may become 
more dependent upon man, and rely on his care wholly for 
a habitation; but in situations where the cavities of trees 
present to them the means of providing for themselves, I 
have found that they will discover such trees in the closest 
recesses of the woods, and at an extraordinary distance 
from their hives, and that they will keep possession of such 
cavities in the manner I have stated.” 

The preceding observations were detailed in a paper 
read before the Royal Society in 1807 ; and in 1837, just - 
thirty years afterwards, the author again addressed the 
Society on the same subject, and in confirmation of his 
previous remarks. He then declared that he had com- 
menced his experiments on dogs sixty years before, and 
that they occupied a good deal of his attention during 
twenty years, and to a less extent nearly to the date of this 
memoir. “In a communication,” he says, ‘ which I had 
the honour to address to this Society, upon the economy of 
bees, I gave an opinion that the families of those insects, in 
common with every species of domesticated animal, are, to 
a greater or less extent, governed by a power which I have 
there called ‘an instinctive hereditary propensity ;’ that 
is, by an irresistible propensity to do that which their pre- 
decessors of the same family have been taught or con- 
strained to do through many successive generations.” “I 
had at that period made a great many experiments analo- 
gous to those which were then related, and I have subse- 
quently made a considerable number. As no person is 
now likely to investigate this subject so laboriously, or 
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through so long a period, I believe that the facts which 
I am prepared to communicate may deserve to be recorded 
in the Transactions of this Society. 

« At the period in which my experiments commenced, 
well-bred and well-taught springing spaniels were abun- 
dant, and I readily obtained as many as were wanted; but 
within a short time some facts very strongly arrested my 
attention. In several instances, young and wholly inex- 
perienced dogs appeared very nearly as expert in finding 
woodcocks as their experienced parents. Woodcocks are 
driven in frosty weather to seek their food in rills of un- 
frozen water. I found that my old dogs knew as well as 
myself what degree of frost would suffice for this effect, 
and as this knowledge proved troublesome, I left them 
at home, and took only the wholly inexperienced young 
dogs ; but I found to my astonishment, that they confined 
themselves to the unfrozen ground, just as their educated 
parents would have done. I was led to conclude that the 
young dogs were governed by feelings and propensities simi- 
lar to those of their parents.” 

Mr. Knight in this memoir, to which I must for want 
of room for extracts refer my readers, has mentioned several 
instances in which dogs appeared to have derived extra- 
ordinary powers from the highly cultivated instinct, or, as 
he terms it, intellect of their parents. 

He has detailed analogous facts respecting some other 
animals: ‘The hereditary propensities of the offspring of 
Norwegian ponies, whether full or half-bred, are very sin- 
gular. Their ancestors have been in the habit of obeying 
the voice of their riders, and not the bridle, and the horse- 
breakers complain that it is impossible to produce this last 
habit in the young colts; they are notwithstanding exceed- 
ingly docile and obedient when they understand the com- 
mands of their master. It is equally difficult to keep 
them within hedges, owing, perhaps, to the unrestrained 
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liberty to which the race may have been accustomed in 
Norway.” 

Mr. Knight devoted much attention, as I have ob- 
served, to the economy of bees. In these he has shewn 
that the natural instinct of bees drives them to make their 
nests in hollow trees; but that they will abandon such 
a receptacle if a hive is offered to them. This, however, 
he concludes, is “rather habit, produced by domestication 
through many successive generations, than any thing in- 
herent in the nature of bees, which induces them to accept 
a hive when offered them in preference to the situation 
which they had previously chosen.” He has noticed the 
disposition to migrate to exist in a much greater degree 
in some families of bees than in others. 

An equally remarkable effect of domestication, though 
a more ordinary one, and on that account alone less strik- 
ing, is the change of temper, if I may be allowed the 
expression, which the whole breed undergoes. Perhaps 
this, if duly considered, affords as strong a proof as can be 
sought, of an hereditary modification of psychical character. 
For the tameness of domestic animals is not to be attri- 
buted to the early teaching which they receive, or the state 
of subjection in which the young are reared. ‘Their con- 
genital dispositions must be altered. The cub of a wild 
boar, taken from its dam at the hour of its birth, would be 
in disposition very unlike a sucking-pig. A similar dif- 
ference has been observed in the young of wild and tame 
rabbits, though this species is one which is very little 
altered in form by domestication. A person in the habit 
of breeding animals assured me that he has taken young 
rabbits from burrows soon after their birth and has bred 
them up in confinement, feeding them with a spoon. Yet 
the young of the wild rabbit, though similar in colour and 
form, were very unlike the brood of the domesticated. 
They were not tame, though bred up in captivity. 
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SECTION IX. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS ON THE THEORY OF THE 
VARIATION OR DEGENERATION OF ANIMALS. 


From the preceding survey of the phenomena of varia- 
tion in the tribes of animals, and of the circumstances under 
which these appearances are displayed, we may venture to 
draw the following general inferences. 

1. That tribes of animals which have been domesticated 
by man and carried into regions where the climates are 
different from those of their native abode, undergo, partly 
from the agency of climate, and in part from the change 
of external circumstances connected with the state of do- 
mesticity, great variations. 

2. ‘That these variations extend to considerable modifi- 
cations in external properties, colour, the nature of the in- 
tegument, and of its covering, whether hair or wool; the 
structure of limbs, and the proportional size of parts; that 
they likewise involve certain physiological changes or va- 
riations as to the laws of the animal economy ; and lastly, 
certain psychological alterations or changes in the instincts, 
habits, and powers of perception and intellect. 

3. That these last changes are in some cases brought 
about by training, and that the progeny acquires an apti- 
tude to certain habits which the parents have been taught ; 
that psychical characters, such as new instincts, are deve- 
loped in breeds by cultivation. 

4. ‘That these varieties are sometimes permanently fixed 
in the breed so long as it remains unmixed. 

5. That all such variations are possible only to a 
limited extent, and always with the preservation of a par- 
ticular type, which is that of the species. Each species 
has a definite or definable character, comprising certain 
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undeviating phenomena of external structure, and likewise 
constant and unchangeable characteristics in the laws of 
its animal economy and in its psychological nature. It is 
only within these limits that deviations are produced by 
external circumstances. 

Races of men are subjected more than almost any race 
of animals to the varied agencies of climate. Civilisation 
produces even greater changes in their condition than does 
domestication in the inferior tribes. We may therefore 
expect to find fully as great diversities in the races of men 
as in any of the domesticated breeds. The influence of the 
mind must be more extensive and powerful in its operations 
upon human beings than upon brutes. And this differ- 
ence transcends all analogy or comparison. A priori, we 
might expect to discover in the psychological characters of 
human races changes similar in kind, but infinitely greater 
in degree. 

In the following chapters of this work I shall proceed 
to survey the phenomena of diversity displayed by human 
races in all the three points of view to which I have 
adverted. In each respect I shall ascertain whether there 
is a common specific type preserved amidst all the varieties 
which display themselves, and shall endeavour to determine 
whether the differences which are found when remote and. 
diversified human races are compared with each other 
are such as fall within the limits of the principle of 
variation. 
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SECTION X. 


OF THE DIVERSITIES OF ORGANISATION IN DIFFERENT RACES 
OF MEN; AND, FIRST, OF VARIETIES IN THE COMPLEXION 
AND IN THE STRUCTURE OF THE SKIN. 


WE now proceed, according to the arrangement above 
mentioned, to consider the varieties of organisation which 
distinguish the races of men, — differences of structure 
coming first in order, and preceding those of the phy- 
sical functions and the phenomena which refer to the higher 
principles of life. We here find, in the first place, two 
classes of facts most striking to our observation: first, 
the diversities in external parts, in the colour and tex- 
ture, or in the qualities of the superficial or outer cover- 
ing of the body ; secondly, varieties in the internal parts, 
in the proportions which they bear to each other, and 
the construction of the bony fabric. In order to form 
a correct idea of these diversities, and to estimate their 
bearing on the general question to be discussed, we shall 
find it necessary to survey them collectively in the several 
ageregates in which they are displayed, as the charac- 
ters of particular races. But there are some points con- 
nected with this subject which require a more detailed 
examination than this method allows. We must, in the 
first instance, consider accurately the intimate nature of 
those organic peculiarities on which the variety of com- 
plexion, and of the qualities of the integument and of 
the hair, depends; pointing out, as we proceed, circum- 
stances which illustrate the relation of these phenomena 
to the question of diversity or sameness of species. We 
shall afterwards advert to the varieties of form and con- 
figuration, and divide human races, chiefly with reference 
to this part of the subject, into several groupes. 
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The varieties in the colour of the body, and the 
texture of the inner and outer integuments, depend on 
the organisation of parts, which are in one sense ex- 
tracutaneous. These parts belong to what is sometimes 
termed the horny covering of the body, and are often 
said, though erroneously, to be in their nature inorganic, 
or at least not possessed of proper vitality; they are 
really endowed with a peculiar vital condition, and with 
a very remarkable and curious mode of organisation, the 
leading characters of which have lately been ascertained 
by microscopical researches, though much, perhaps, re- 
mains to be done before they can be fully and satisfac- 
torily elucidated. 


Of Varieties in Colour or Complexion. 


It has generally been thought that the differences 
of colour or of complexion are less important in the 
discrimination of races than other characters, particu- 
larly than varieties in the form of the body and in the 
shape of the skull. A French writer of the present 
time, M. Flourens, well known for the extent and ac- 
curacy of his researches in various subjects connected 
with anatomy and physiology, considers the difference 
of colour as more essentially characteristic of distinct 
races than any other peculiarity. The grounds of this 
opinion will be made apparent to the reader in the 
following pages. 

It is a common remark, that the complexion or the co- 
lour of the skin has. a certain relation or correspondence to 
that of the hair and to the hue of the eye, or rather 
of the iris. This is true as a general observation ; but 
there are many exceptions to the remark, and particularly 
as it respects individuals and races who have black hair. 
Among Europeans the two most strongly marked varieties 
of complexion are those which the French term “ blonde” 
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and ‘ brunette;” one having blue eyes, light flaxen 
hair, and a fair skin; the other, black eyes, a browner 
skin, and black hair. As we know no expressions in 
English precisely correspondent with these names, blonde 
and brunette, I have adopted those of xanthous and 
melanous as distinguishing terms. ‘To these two varieties 
we must add a third, the leucous or the albino, which 
is regarded as a kind of monstrous, or defective phe- 
nomenon, being much more rare than the preceding. 
The greater number of persons in the middle countries 
of Europe are neither properly blondes nor brunettes, 
xanthous nor melanous, but have a complexion which is 
between these two extremes. In many northern parts the 
xanthous predominates, and in the south the melanous. 
If we divide human races into these three varieties, founded 
chiefly on the colour of the hair, we must consider the 
melanous as comprising great diversities in the colour 
of the iris and in the shade of the skin. In various 
nations who have generally black hair, the iris is often 
of a deep brown or chocolate colour, as among the 
Chinese; in many it is frequently of a green or hazel 
hue, as in some tribes of Negroes in Kongo; in some 
black-haired people it is grey and even blue. All these 
are variations from the more prevalent hue, which is 
black when the hair is of that colour; the variations 
which tend towards the developement of a light com- 
plexion, sometimes affecting only the eyes, while the skin 
remains of a very dark hue; in other examples the skin 
is also white, or, as it were, etiolated ; in some the hair 
itself varies, and becomes yellow or red, and this even 
in black-skinned races: the hue of the skin; however, 
generally assumes, under the same circumstances, a lighter 
shade. ‘These variations occur, as we shall prove by 
examples, in the offspring of melanous, and even of black 
races. But similar changes make their appearance even 
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in individuals. Children born fair, and continuing to have 
light brown hair during youth, often become black-haired 
as they approach the adult age. <A similar transition 
has been known to take place from the leucous to the 
xanthous complexion; that is, albinos cease to be such. 
The hue of the eye in the leucous, or albino, is red; 
the black pigment which lines the choroid, as well as 
the colouring substance of the iris, being defective, a red 
tinge is imparted to the light which penetrates the trans- 
parent blood-vessels of the iris and the interior parts 
of the eye. This defect, joimed to a total want of colour- 
ing matter in the hair and the skin, constitutes a true 
albino. When the colouring matter, which was during 
infancy defective, is produced in after life, the xanthous 
complexion takes the place of the leucous, as, in more 
frequent examples, the melanous supersedes the xanthous. 
The following observations, illustrative of this remark, 
are extracted from an excellent paper by Professor Graves 
of Dublin :—“ Last year Dr. Ascherson informed me that 
he had seen a case of the after developement of the 
pigment of the eye in an albino boy three years old. 
This child had at its birth white hair and violet-coloured 
eyes with dark red pupils; at the end of the third year 
its hair was light brown, and its eyes were blue, but 
they had still, in a remarkable degree, though less so 
than before, that restlessness peculiar to albinos. This 
was the only case of the kind I ever heard of, except 
that communicated by Michaélis in Blumenbach’s ‘ Medi- 
cinische Bibliothek,’ Vol. III. page 679; which, how- 
ever, rests only on the uncertain authority of some pea- 
sants. Singularly enough,” says Dr. Graves, “I had soon 
the good fortune to meet with a similar case myself. In 
my younger days there were two children, a brother and 
sister, living near me, who presented such striking symp- 
toms of leucosis in their eyes, hair, and skin, that they 
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were recognised as albinos even by non-medical persons. 
My attention was lately drawn to them by an advertise- 
ment in the papers in which their name occurred; and 
I learned that the brother had become a tobacconist ; 
but, to my great astonishment, on going to see him, I 
found that his eyes had changed from violet-red to grey, 
and his hair from white to light brown, and that the 
susceptibility of the eyes to the light had greatly dimi- 
nished.” 

The texture of the body in which all these varieties have 
their seat is the extracorial or exodermal structure, con- 
stituting, if I may so speak, the outer coating of the body, 
external to the true skin, which corresponds to the cuti- 
cular and corneous excrescences of animals,—a structure 
which includes horns, hoofs, hair, feathers, and all similar 
appendages in different orders of animals. This struc- 
ture displays infinite diversities in colour, constitution, 
and organisation, and is the most variable tissue on the 
whole body. Many different opinions have, however, been 
lately maintained, and much research has been made, as 
to the nature and texture of the parts on which the 
variety of colour depends; and it will be absolutely re- 
quisite, in order to obtain a tolerably correct knowledge 
of this subject, to trace briefly the history of these in- 
vestigations. 

The ancient anatomists were acquainted with two 
parts only of the common integument; they had no 
notion of any thing interposed between the true skin, 
which is termed cutis, dermis, and sometimes corium, and 
the scarf-skin, or outer skin, called cuticle or epidermis. 
We may observe that these are the two principal con- 
stituent parts of the integument of the whole body, both 
in men and in all mammiferous animals. The epidermis 
is the outer covering of all the properly external sur- 
face of the body. When continued over the internal 
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surfaces it is termed epithelium; while, by some, the 
name of epithelium is extended both to the cuticle and 
proper epithelium. ‘The celebrated anatomist Malpighi 
was the first who discovered a third layer, or membrane, 
interposed between the cutis and the cuticle. He per- 
ceived that the seat of colour in the skin of the Negro 
is neither the epidermis nor the cutis, both of these 
parts of the skin being of the same colour as in the 
Europeans. Malpighi had previously discovered a mucous 
membrane of a reticular texture, or consisting of a sort 
of net-work, situated beneath the epidermis in the tongue 
of an ox; and he conjectured the mucous membrane, 
which he afterwards found on the cutis in the Negro, 
to be a structure of a similar kind. From this supposition 
originated the term, long so popular, of rete mucoswm. 
Albinus afterwards corrected the observations of Mal- 
pighi, and exhibited the coloured substance between the 
two skins as a continuous membrane. In his time the 
integument of the Negro was supposed to be, and was 
described in anatomical plates as consisting of, three dis- 
tinct parts,—the cutis, white; the epidermis, of an ash 
colour; and the mucous layer, black. Long after this 
period, Cruikshank, in a series of observations on the skin 
of a Negro affected by the small-pox, discovered not less 
than four layers interposed between the cuticle and the 
true skin; viz. two situated beneath the colouring matter, 
the coloured layer itself, and a fourth exterior to the 
coloured layer. ‘The investigation was pursued by M. 
Gaultier, principally by watching the effects produced by 
the application of blisters to the skin of a Negro. This 
writer also thought that he could discover four layers ; 
viz. one consisting of vascular papillae (bourgeons vas- 
culaires sanguins) which has been termed the “ corpus 
papillare,” or papillary body; a second which he names a 
deep-seated albugineous membrane ; a brown substance, or 
G 
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layer of colouring matter; and a superficial albugineous 
membrane. 

M. Flourens, who has lately written an elaborate 
memoir on this subject, has attempted still greater pre- 
cision. In his dissections he was enabled to display before 
the Academy of Sciences four distinct layers imterposed 
between the outer cuticle and the cutis, without enu- 
merating the papillary or vascular structure before alluded 
to. The account which this celebrated anatomist has 
given of his discoveries is extremely curious, and they 
have led him to important results. ‘The four layers are, 
first, one lying immediately on the cutis, which is of 
cellular structure, and forms a reticular tissue; secondly, 
a continuous membrane which has the aspect of mucous 
membranes in general; on its external surface is spread 
the black pigment, which may be termed a layer, though 
it is not firm and coherent enough to be considered as a 
membrane, this is reckoned as the third layer; exterior 
to the pigment is the fourth layer or membrane; this is 
the interior portion of the epidermis, which is divisible into 
two distinct lamine. Of these four layers the second, 
which is the mucous membrane, underlying the pigment, 
deserves the most particular attention, more especially as it 
constitutes, according to M. Flourens, a distinct organised 
body, which exists only in men of dark colour, and is 
entirely wanting in the white races, or at least, as M. Flourens 
says, ‘could not be detected in them by the ordinary 
method of maceration.”* On the external surface of the 
mucous membrane is spread, as we have seen, the pigment, 
which, when denuded by maceration, is of much darker hue 
than when seen through the semi-transparent double cuticle. 


* “ Recherches Anatomiques sur le Corps Muqueux, ou Appareil 
Pigmental de la Peau, dans I’Indien Charrua, le Négre, et le Mulatre.” 
Par M. Flourens. Ann. des Se. Naturelles. Paris. Tom. vii. p. 156. 
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The internal surface of the same membrane is roughened 
by prolongations, which pass through the interstices of the 
intervening cellular tissue, and fix themselves into the cutis. 
These prolongations form the sheaths of the hairs, reach- 
ing under their roots, and appearing to constitute the in- 
ternal coat of the bulb of each hair; they only exist where 
the hairs arise. ‘The mucous or pigmental membrane itself 
is throughout of nearly equal consistence, and sufficiently 
thick to be divisible into two lamine: it is on its outer 
surface that the colouring matter is spread; this matter, as 
we have observed, is not a distinct membrane ; it is merely 
a layer or deposit “wn enduit,” a sort of plastering. It 
is immediately covered by a true continuous membrane, 
which is the inner lamina of the epidermis. 

M. Flourens displayed by maceration all these layers in 
the skin of a Negro, in that of a Mulatto, and likewise in 
the integument of two Charruan Indians, belonging to a very 
dark race of native South Americans.* On subjecting the 
skin of a white man to the same process of maceration, he 
failed entirely to discover either the mucous membrane or 
the pigment which is deposited upon it. He was unable 
to find any membrane in the integument of a white man 
interposed between the white cutis and the outer lamina of 
the epidermis, except that internal coat of the epidermis itself 
already mentioned ; and this, in his opinion, is the seat of 
the discoloration which is produced in the complexion of 
a, white man by exposure to the heat of the sun. 


* Two individuals of a now exterminated race, who were brought to 
France from their country near the Uruguay. I saw these persons living 
some years ago in Paris. Their complexion was as dark as that of many 
Negroes, and no epithet could be less appropriate to it than that of red, 
which is often applied to all the American tribes. A similar account is 
given of the colour of this tribe by Don Felix de Azara. They were a 
particularly ferocious, gloomy, and taciturn people, and, unlike their 
neighbours, the Guarani, were insusceptible of civilisation. 
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M. Flourens is not the first anatomist who has at- 
tempted without success to discover the so-termed rete 
mucosum in the skin of white men. Dr. Gordon averred 
long ago, that after trying all the usual means, he was 
never able to succeed in tracing the existence of such a 
membrane in white persons. M. Flourens has further 
maintained, that the seat of discoloration in the white skin 
by exposure to heat is in the inner lamina of the cuticle ; 
and, in a subsequent memoir, he pointed out the same 
membrane as the seat of the brown colour, which is ob- 
served to surround in females the areola mammarum.* 

It was remarked long ago by Soemmerring, that the 
cuticle is in the Negro of a browner and darker hue than 
in the European; but this does not coincide with the ob- 
servation of M. Flourens, who considers the discolorations 
which take place from various causes in the skin of white 
men as totally different in kind, and having the seat in 
a different structure, from the cause of blackness in the 
Negro. The former change, according to him, depends 
"merely on a hue imparted by temporary causes to the cuticle 
or scarf-skin, while the colour of a black man arises from a 
particular membrane entirely wanting in the white races. 
M. Flourens thus draws very strongly the line of discrimi- 
nation between these two divisions of mankind. He re- 
gards the diversity in question as constituting a really 
specific distinction, or as marking out the Negro and. 
Kuropean as separate species of beings. In fact, the 
endowment of an entirely peculiar organ to one race, of 
which no traces are to be found in the proximate tribe, 
is a much greater difference than is often to be found on 
comparing species which stand next to each other in the 


* “ Recherches Anatomiques sur les Structures Comparées de la 
Membrane Cutanée, et de la Membrane Muqueuse.”’ Par M. Flourens, 
Ann. des Sc. Nat. ‘Tom. ix. p. 239. 
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zoological series. Many facts were long ago on record in 
the works of medical authors, and others were known of 
almost daily occurrence, which are scarcely intelligible on 
the supposition maintained by M. Flourens. For example, 
a variety of disordered states of the constitution are known 
to occasion a very deep tinge of the skin in Europeans. 
Many females are well known to have a dark tinge ex- 
tended over a considerable space round the mamma during 
the period of pregnancy, which disappears afterwards in a 
great measure. The change of colour which happens at 
such periods varies in its degree of intensity, as well as in 
the space occupied by it; and in some individuals it has 
been known to cover the abdomen, and even to affect the 
whole body. These facts are quite sufficient to prove that, 
independently of the influence of solar heat, a physical 
change may take place connected with the state of the con- 
stitution which imparts a black hue to the skin similar to 
that which is natural to the African race.* 

This colouring matter is also liable to disappear by _ 
absorption in skins to which it is natural. Instances are 
not unfrequently observed in different countries in which 
Negroes gradually lose their black colour, and become as 
white as Europeans.t 


* Bomare, in an article cited by Blumenbach, mentions a French 
peasant whose abdomen became entirely black during each pregnancy ; 
and Camper has given a particular account of a female of rank who had 
naturally a white skin and beautiful complexion, but whenever she be- 
came pregnant began immediately to grow brown. ‘* Vers la fin 
de sa grossesse” he says, “elle dévenait une véritable négresse ;” after 
delivery the dark colour gradually disappeared. Dr. Strach, in a work 
on intermittent fevers, which is cited by Soemmering, mentions the case 
of aman who after a fever became as black as a Negro. Blumenbach 
says that he possesses a part of the skin taken from the abdomen of a 
beggar which is as black as the skin of an African. Haller, Ludwig, and 
Albinus, have recorded similar instances. 

1" An example of this kind is recorded in the fifty-seventh baume of 
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It appears from these facts, that a substance giving 
occasion to various degrees of blackness is sometimes pro- 
duced in the skins of persons born white, and that, on the 
other hand, the colouring substance in black persons is 
capable of disappearing; such phenomena appear insus- 
ceptible of explanation on the view of the structure of the 
skin adopted by M. Flourens, and they are calculated to 
direct our thoughts to the alternative which seems to be 
admitted by him, viz. that maceration and the ordinary 
purposes of examination by the natural eye afford insuffi- 
cient means of ascertaiing the intimate structure of the 
skin. 

It is evident that microscopical investigation was alone 
adequate to the solution of all these doubts, and to a dis- 
play of the intimate structure of the tegumentary organs. 
This task has been commenced and performed in a satisfac- 
tory manner by the combined researches of several German 
anatomists, among whom Henle, Purkinje, and Schwann, 
are the most distinguished.* By these writers it has been 
proved that the outer inteeument does not consist at all of 
continuous membranes, but is of a cellular structure, and 
is composed of several layers of cells, and that its different 
parts are not distinguished from each other by such definite 
lines of separation as they have been supposed to be. ‘The 
whole outer skin consists in reality of a complicated structure 


the “ Philosophical Transactions.” Klinkosch mentioned the case of a 
Negro who lost his blackness and became yellow; and Caldani declares 
that a Negro, who was a shoemaker at Venice, was black when brought 
during infancy to that city, but became gradually lighter, and had the 
hue of a person labouring under slight jaundice. 

* Henle, “ Symbole ad Anatomiam Villorum Intestinalium, im- 
primis eorum Epithelii et Vasorum Lacteorum.”  Berol. 1837, 4to. 
Also “Ueber die Ausbreitung des Epithelium im menschlichen Korper,” 
vom Prosector Dr. Henle, in Berlin. Miller’s “ Archiv.” 1838, p. 103. 
Purkinje, Muller's “ Archiv.” 1836, p. 290. ‘ Mikroskopische Untersu- 
chungen,” vom Dr. Th. Schwann. . Berol. 1839. : 
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of cells, termed by anatomists cytoblasts, coating all the sur- 
faces of the body. ‘This exterior covering not only pervades 
the outer surface of the body, but is continued over all the 
mucous membranes into the excretory ducts, over the smooth 
and polished lining of the serous membranes, the inner 
surface of the heart, and that of the blood-vessels in their 
minutest ramifications. The cells, or cytoblasts, contain a 
solid nucleus of a round or oval form, and marked by one 
or two pointed granules. ‘These nuclei are of uniform struc- 
ture, but the transparent cells which envelope them vary in 
structure ; and this variety constitutes the different appear- 
ances of the epithelia, or outer membranous linings of all 
the surfaces, of which there are, according to Henle, three 
kinds. The first kind, having the cells in close contact 
with the nuclei by which they are filled, are placed in a 
continuous structure; and from the resemblance of this 
to the stones placed in the pavement of a street, it is 
termed by Henle pflaster-epitheliwm, or pavement epithe- 
lium. ‘This kind constitutes the covering of the cutis, and 
most of the serous membranes, including the lucid cornea 
expanded over the ball of the eye. Cells of a conical 
form in different arrangements compose the two other 
kinds of epithelium, namely, the cylindriform epithelium 
and the ciliated epithelium, which cover different internal 
surfaces of the body. In the pavement epithelium, or that 
coating which lies external to the cutis, the cells are seen 
to lie stratified one upon another, arising from the cutis, 
and undergoing changes of form according as they are com- 
pressed outwardly. More externally, the nuclei and the 
cells are progressively flattened, so that they appear at last 
as mere scales. ‘The form of the cells, from being round, 
becomes polygonal from pressure, and finally, at the outer 
part, lamellar. In the outermost layers of the epidermis, 
the nuclei are scarcely at all discernible, and the lamine, 
or scales, are so blended, that the aid of magnifying powers, 
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all the previous steps of this gradual modification being 
known, is alone capable of displaying the real structure of 
the parts. 

It thus appears that the idea of a given number of dis- 
tinctly organised membranes, continuous and independent 
of the contiguous structures, must be abandoned: it was 
formed from an erroneous and defective view of the nature 
of the integumentary apparatus. 

Henle further examined the pigment membranes, as 
he terms them, namely, those apparently membranous parts 
which give a colouring to various surfaces; and he found 
that these are likewise of a cellular, and not properly of a 
membranous structure. The pigmental structure of the 
choroid coat of the eye is composed of polygonal cells, the 
centres of which are overlaid by colourless nuclei, and the 
surrounding space within the cells is partly filled by 
granules of pigment. ‘The same anatomist made observa- 
tions likewise on the skin of the Negro; and here he dis- 
covered, besides the order of cells above mentioned, others 
also, which contain the black pigment that tinges the 
African skin. He found these last aggregated, especially 
on those parts of the rete which project and correspond 
with the furrows on the surface of the cutis. ‘They re- 
semble in form the cells in the pigment of the eye, that is, 
they are sometimes completely hexangular, but more com- 
monly only approximating to this shape, being polyhedral, 
or irregularly spherical. Their length, according to 
Henle’s measurement, reached to 0°:0039 —0-:0062 lines ; 
their breadth to about 0:005 lines.* 

Dr. Gustav Simon of Berlin, at a somewhat later 
period, took pains to determine whether the various dis- 
colorations, or diversities of hue, which make their ap- 
pearance occasionally on the skins of Europeans, including 


* Miiller’s “ Archiv.” 1840. Heft. 2, 180. 
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healthy and natural varieties of tint and those which occur 
in morbid states of the system, depend upon the presence 
of similar cells filled with pigment, or originate in some 
other manner.* ‘To the natural or normal varieties of this 
description in the European skin belongs more especially 
that kind of discoloration which appears in the areola 
mammarum. Dr. Simon says that he has frequently exa- 
mined the areola in dead bodies, in examples in which the 
skin was there much discoloured, and decidedly of a brown 
hue. He found, on examining thin lamelle, separated by 
means of perpendicular incisions, that the discoloration 
depended on the presence of cells filled with pigment. 
They lay in the rete Malpighii, and were seen in great 
numbers in the space between the papille of touch— den 
gefuhlswarzchen. When he insulated the cells by tear- 
ing away a similar piece of the skin, only scraping off the 
epidermis, he immediately perceived clearly the pigment 
contained in them like small nuclei. Sometimes he per- 
ceived, also, cells which contained nuclei of pigment only 
in their periphery; while in their middle part none were 
to be seen. ‘The shape and size of the particular cells 
agreed with Henle’s description of the pigment-cells in the 
Negro. ‘The proper epidermis appeared, both when the 
light fell upon it and when it shone through the trans- 
parent texture, wncolowred ; and even when he soaked in 
water a piece of the skin from the areola so long that the 
epidermis began to get loosened, and examined one lamella 
of the outer skin after another, he could find no pigment- 
cells in the more superficial layers. 

Besides the colouring of the areola mammarum, brown 
discolorations are often found, as it is well known, in other 


* P. 181. “Ueber die Structur der Warzen und ueber Pigment- 
bildung in die Haut,” von D. Gustav Simon. Miller’s “ Archiv.” 1840, 
189. 
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parts of the skin in Europeans. On examining the. struc- 
ture of the skin in these parts, Dr. Simon made observa- 
tions precisely similar to those above related. 

To the abnormal discolorations of the skin, which are 
produced by pigment-cells, belong especially many kinds 
of nevi materni, or congenital spots, as well as summer 
freckles. Of nsevi materni, it is well known that there are 
two kinds, namely, vascular nevi and pigmental nevi. The 
latter form either spots greater in extent, and of various 
colour (these are the proper mother-spots so called), or 
present small brown, and sometimes even quite black spots, 
which either do not at all raise themselves above the super- 
ficies of the skin, or, when otherwise, are seldom elevated 
more than the thickness of a pin, and are in general of 
an irregularly round form. ‘These small round spots are 
called moles: they must not be confounded with the spots 
of ephelides, or pityriasis versicolor, which bear the same 
name. 

Of the greater nevi materni Dr. Simon has examined 
two specimens, one of a dark brown, the other of a greyish 
black colour. ‘The colouring material was also, in this 
case, contained in pigment-cells, which were situated in 
the rete Malpighii. ‘They lay more thickly spread than 
those seen in the areola, as above described, but otherwise 
corresponded entirely with the cells found in that situation. 

The moles, of which Dr. Simon has been enabled to 
examine many, since they are often seen on bodies, were 
precisely similar in structure, when they are not elevated 
above the surface of the skin, to the two greater nevi 
above mentioned. In those which rise above the skin, 
the corium is found to form small projections, consisting of 
a cellular web imperfectly organised. On the surface of 
these the pigment-cells are dispersed, and over them the 
external skin. The latter appeared uncoloured, and in its 
superficial layers no pigment-cells could be perceived. 
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Even in summer freckles (/entogo) the colouring sub- 
stance lies in the rete Malpighii, which, in places where 
these spots are found, appears of a clear brown when 
penetrated by light. When strong magnifying powers are 
applied, it is easy to be fully convinced of the presence of 
pigment-cells. 

All these abnormal discolorations of the skin are there- 
fore related, on the one hand, as Dr. Simon concludes, to 
the normal or natural colorations found in the Negro, and 
in many parts of the surface of the body of Europeans, 
and, on the other hand, make a transition to the character 
of the disease termed melanosis, in which, as J. Miiller 
has proved, the production of pigment-cells keeps pace 
with a change from the normal or healthy state of organ- 
isation in the affected parts. 

We may venture to conclude, from the results of these 
investigations, that there is no organic difference between 
the skin of the European and that of other races of men 
that gives reason to imagine a diversity of species in man- 
kind; but, on the contrary, that transitions take place to a 
certain extent, independently of the agency of climate and 
the principal causes of variation, from the conditions of , 
structure belonging to one race to those which characterise 
the other. We shall hereafter find reason to believe that 
this transition, under different circumstances, is very much 
more complete. 

It will be worth while, before we take leave of this 
subject, to observe that the epidermic or horny tissue, 
corresponding in many tribes of animals to the extracu- 
taneous texture which is the seat of variations in colour 
and in the hair of human beings, is precisely that part of 
the organic system which undergoes the most striking and 
even surprising alterations. It is this tissue which dis- 
plays the variety of horns in tribes possessed of such 
appendages, some races of the same species having a great 
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profusion of frontal antlers, while others are entirely desti- 
tute of them; and these variations, as we have seen upon 
evidence, are known actually to arise within the limits of 
one stock. The hoofs of many animals undergo similar 
changes: they are parts of the same structure. Perhaps 
of all instances of such deviation, that of the solid-hoofed 
swine are most remarkable, as there appears in this case 
an imitation of the really specific structure of other tribes 
of animals. Such a breed is well known; and nobody 
ever suspected it to constitute a distinct species. 

It was long ago observed by Buffon that the skin 
itself displays great variations in many tribes of animals, 
and that this is the most palpable variation produced by 
the state of domesticity. The skin, for example, becomes 
softer in the domesticated race of asses; the wild asses 
of Persia have a rough tuberculated skin, which disappears 
on domestication. It is of the tuberculated skin of the 
wild ass that the Levantines make the grained leather 
termed chagrin. 

The history of the porcupine family affords a curious 
illustration of the anomalies which display themselves in 
the textures external to the true skin, and of the wide 
range of variation to which these external coatings of the 
human body, as well as the corresponding parts in the 
inferior animals, are subject. 

A boy, aged fourteen years, named Machin, born in 
Suffolk, was exhibited to the Royal Society in 1731. His 
body was covered by a remarkable kind of integument, 
which was thus described by Mr. Machin :— 

‘‘ His skin, if it might so be called, seemed rather like 
a dusky-coloured thick case, exactly fitting every part of 
his body, made of a rugged bark or hide, with bristles in 
some places; which case, covering the whole except the 
face, the palms of the hands, and soles of the feet, caused 
an appearance as if those alone were naked and the rest 
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clothed. It did not bleed when cut or scarified, being 
callous and insensible. It was said he sheds it once every 
year, about autumn; at which time it usually grows to the 
thickness of three-quarters of an inch, and then is thrust 
off by a new skin which is coming up underneath.” It 
was not easy to think of any sort of skin or natural integu- 
ment that exactly resembled it. Some compared it to the 
bark of a tree; others thought it looked like seal-skin ; 
others like the skin of an elephant, or the skin about the 
legs of a rhinoceros; and some took it to be like a great 
wart, or number of warts uniting, and overspreading the 
whole body. ‘The bristly parts, which are chiefly about the 
belly and flanks, looked and rustled like the bristles or 
quills of a hedgehog shorn off within an inch of the skin. 
The second account of this person was communicated to the 
Royal Society by Mr. Baker. He was at that time forty 
years of age, and had been shewn in London by the name 
of “‘the porcupine-man.” He is described as a “ good- 
looking, well-shaped man, of a florid countenance, who, 
when his body and hands are covered, seems nothing 
different from other people. But, except his head and 
face, the palms of his hands, and soles of his feet, his skin 
is all over covered in the same manner as in the year 
1731; of which, therefore,” continues Mr. Baker, “I shall 
trouble you with no further description than what you find 
in Mr. Machin’s account above mentioned, only begging 
leave to observe that this covermg seemed to me most 
nearly to resemble an innumerable company of warts, of a 
dark brown colour and a cylindrical figure, rising to a like 
height, and growing as close as possible to one another, 
but so stiff and elastic, that when the hand is drawn over 
them they make a rustling noise.” ‘ When I saw this 
man in the month of September, they were shedding off in 
several places, and young ones of a paler brown observed 
succeeding in their room, which he told me happens an- 
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nually in some of the autumn or winter months; and then 
he is commonly let blood, to prevent some little sickness 
which he is subject to whilst they are falling off. He has 
had the small-pox, and has been twice salivated, in hopes 
of getting rid of this disagreeable covering; during which 
disorders the warting came off, and his skin appeared 
white and smooth like that of other people, but, on his 
recovering, soon became as it was before. His health at 
other times has been very good during his whole life. 

‘“‘ But the most extraordinary circumstance of this man’s 
story is that he has had six children, all with the same 
rugged covering as himself; the first appearance whereof 
in them, as well as in him, came on in about nine weeks 
after the birth. Only one of them is living, a very pretty 
boy, eight years of age, whom I saw and examined with 
his father, and who is exactly in the same condition. It 
appears, therefore, past all doubt,” says Mr. Baker, “that 
a race of people may be propagated by this man, having 
such rugged coats and coverings as himself; and if this 
should ever happen, and the accidental original be for- 
gotten, it is not improbable they might be deemed a 
different species of mankind.” 

That the different complexions of mankind are not 
permanent characters may be sufficiently proved by numer- 
ous facts collected from the physical history of particular 
races of men. It is hardly necessary, in this instance, to 
appeal to the infinite number of phenomena which are 
to be found, precisely analogous in all the circumstances 
of their origin and subsequent propagation and perma- 
nence in entire breeds, in the various tribes of animals, 
there being scarcely any tribe of warm-blooded creatures 
which are not subject to become thus diversified. ‘The 
reader will find, in the following outline of the history of 
particular tribes of the human family, instances of this 
variation of colour, —of a change from white to black, and 
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from black to white, or of both complexions actually sub- 
sisting in the undoubted progeny of the same stock; and 
these instances so multiplied and so well authenticated, as 
to leave no doubt as to the conclusion which we are obliged 
to draw in this part, at least, of the investigation before us, 
as to the great question of the unity or diversity of the 
human species. 


SECTION XI. 
ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE HUMAN HAIR. 


Tue structure of the hair has not been so fully eluci- 
dated as that of the skin, though much labour has been 
bestowed upon the subject by various microscopical ob- 
servers since the elaborate works of Heusinger and Eble 
were published.* These writers supposed the human hair, 
like the quills of hedgehogs and porcupines and the bristles 
of hogs, to consist of two distinct parts, a cortical outer 
coat, and an internal spongy structure. ‘This has been 
denied by later observers. Weber declares the human 
hair to consist of a homogeneous substance, in which no 
distinction of cortex and medulla can be perceived. 

The hair issues from follicles, by a club-shaped root or 
bulb, compared to a bud (Keim), which is thicker than 
the filament of the hair. Miller supposes that the sub- 
stance of the hair is formed by the secretion of a horny 
matter from the surface of a conical vascular pulp, con- 
tained within the bulb, and which, in fact, is a vascular 


* «System der Histologie,” von Heusinger. LEisenach. 2, 1823. 
“Die Lehre von der Haaren,” von Dr. Burkard Eble. 2 banden in 8vo. 
Wien. 1831. 
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prolongation of the bottom of the follicle.* The hair, as 
he says, grows by the addition of new matter at its root; 
consequently, the extremity is the part first formed. 

Since the investigations of Henle and Schwann have 
demonstrated the cellular organisation of the skin, some 
researches have been made as to the hair, in the expect- 
ation of detecting a similar structure in its component 
parts. A paper of Girlt’s in Miller’s “ Archiv.”t had 
this purport; and the subject has been more recently pur- 
sued in a memoir by Dr. Bidder of Dorpat, published in 
the same journal during the last year.t 

At the origin of each hair two parts, according to 
Dr. Bidder, are distinguished, the hair-sheath (haarbalg), 
and the germ, or hair-bud—bourgeon—haarkeim. ‘The 
bud reaches below the commencement of the sheath, and 
at its extremity, where it is joined to the surrounding 
soft parts, is even as perceived by the naked eye, of an 
intensely dark colour. ‘The extremity of the hair appears 
under the microscope a dark-coloured mass, consisting of 
small grains, which can be separated by the aid of acetic 
acid and careful division, and be shewn to consist of 
minute but distinct cells, or cytoblasts, each containing its 
nucleus. The cells are united by a tenacious imorganic 
substance, to which the name of cytoblastema is given. 
The sheath which envelopes the substance of the hair is 
lined within by a peculiar epithelium, consisting of colour- 
less and transparent cells: into this structure the cellular 
one of the bud passes uninterruptedly, but the latter is dis- 
tinguished by its dark colour. The cells of the bud take 
the form of extremely fine threads, and appear like fibres 
lying parallel to each other, and united by a transparent 


* Muller’s “ Physiology,” translated by Baly, vol. i. p. 398. 

+ Giirlt, in Miller’s “ Archiv.” 1836. 

{ “Bermerkungen itiber Entstehung, Bau und Leben der mensch- 
lichen Haare,” von Dr. Bidder, in Dorpat. Miiller’s “ Archiv.” 1840. 
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cytoblastema. The entire hair thus may be said to consist 
of a bundle of longitudinal fibres. The origins of these 
are threadlike cells, which are continued from the bottom 
of the hair-bud to the end of the hair itself, but which, in 
this course, undergo essential changes in size and form. 
The developed hair is uniform through its whole mass ; 
no pith and external coating can be distinguished; but, by 
maceration in concentrated acids, it becomes so soft that 
it can be separated into longitudinal threads; but these 
threads are found under the microscope to be bundles of 
numerous fine fibres. The latter, having an extremely 
small diameter, are the elementary constituents of the hair : 
they have the appearance of dark lines, becoming in some 
places broader than at others, united by a yellowish cyto- 
blastema. The thickness of a human hair from the head 
being estimated at one-tenth of a line, there must be 250 
of such elementary fibres, without reckoning any space for 
the certainly existing cytoblastema to fill up this extent.* 
But in this part of Dr. Bidder’s investigation some diffi- 
culty arises as to the size and number of these fibres, 
compared with the dimensions of cells in the bud from 
which they originate; and this he confesses that he has 
not been able to clear up. 

As to the seat of colouring matter in the hair, Dr. 
Bidder concludes that it is produced in the lowest parts of 
the bud by the dark contents of the cells. It is, there- 
fore, precisely analogous to the colouring of the rete mu- 
cosum. But in the developed hair, it appears, as he 
says, that the chief seat of colour is in the yellowish or 
brownish-coloured mass, termed cytoblastema, which sur- 
rounds the fibres, and is’ exterior to them. 


* Dr. Grant has remarked that this space, filled by the 250 fibrils, 
is the mere diameter of the hair, and that to fill its entire calibre there 
must be about fifty thousand.—See Dr. Grant’s “ Outlines of Compara- 
tive Anatomy,” p. 647, 8vo. with 147 Woodcuts. London, 1841. 
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It is to be hoped that on this and other subjects con- 
nected with the structure of the hair, further elucidation 
is hereafter to be obtained from microscopical researches. 
The probable conclusion from all that is at present known 
seems to be, as it has been extremely well expressed by an 
ingenious and able writer, who has illustrated many parts 
of minute anatomy by comparing analogous structures in 
different orders of beings, ‘‘ That each of the cells con- 
tained in the hair-bud gives origin to a bundle of fibres, 
in the same manner as does that of the cortical substance 
of the feather, and that the fibres are really, in ee 
instances, elongated secondary cells.” * 


Of the National Differences of the Human Hair. 


The varieties as to colour and structure in the hair of 
different nations, is one of the most remarkable diversities 
of physical character that distinguishes them. 

The colour of the hair of animals varies with climate. 
Eble observes that in northern regions there are no black 
horses ; and that hares, squirrels, weasels, and many other 
animals, are there white. ‘This does not hold true with 
respect to all tribes of animals, as the sables brought from 
Siberia testify. In the human kind it is true in a general 
point of view, but with many exceptions. ‘The facts con- 
nected with this part of the subject will hereafter come 
under our observation. With respect to the quantity of 
hair that grows on the human body there are well-known 
differences between races. ‘The Mongoles, and other North- 
ern Asiatics who are similar to them, are noted for the 
deficiency of their hair and for scanty beards; and the 
same character is ascribed to all the American nations, 
who, in some other respects, resemble the Northern 


* « Principles of General and Comparative Physiology,” by Dr. W. 
B. Carpenter. 2d edit. London, 1841. 
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Asiatics. Blumenbach and Eble conjectured that the habit 
of pulling out the hair through many generations con- 
tinued, may have produced at length this national variety. 
But it is too general to be ascribed to so accidental a 
cause. 

We find some instances of races bearing an exuberant 
growth of hair. Among the Aznos, or in the Kurilian 
race, there are individuals who have hair growing down 
the back and covering nearly the whole body. 

It is probable that none of these national diversities 
exceed that measure of variety which occurs in the same 
nation in different families. 

The Northern Asiatics and Americans have generally 
straight lank hair, though with occasional exceptions. 
Europeans have it sometimes straight and flowing, at others 
considerably curled and crisped. I have seen some Eu- 
ropeans whose hair is nearly, if not quite, as crisp as that 
of a Negro. Even among Negroes themselves there is a very 
great variety ; and if we take the entire mass of the black 
native races of Africa into comparison, we shall find tribes 
among them who, similar in complexion and in most other 
physical peculiarities, yet differ in regard to their hair, and 
present every possible gradation, from a completely crisp, 
or what is termed woolly hair, to merely curled and even 
to flowing hair. A similar observation holds respecting the 
natives of the islands in the great Southern Ocean, where 
some individuals have crisp, and others merely curled hair ; 
this variety occurs in the same race, and where there is 
no reason to suspect intermixture of breeds. ‘These ex- 
amples will come under our notice. It has been observed 
that the hair on the eyebrows and eyelids of Negroes is not 
woolly in appearance, though more curled than in Euro- 
peans. The nature of the crisp, and, so termed, woolly 
appearance of the hair in the Negro, must be made a sub- 
ject of careful investigation, especially as this is one of the 
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characters which give rise to a suspicion of distinctness of 
race and origin. 


Of the Nature of the Har of a Negro. 


The hair of the Negro has been thought the most 
decidedly different from that of other human races. It is 
commonly said that the substance which grows on the head 
of the African races, and of some other dark-coloured 
tribes, chiefly inhabiting tropical climates, is wool and not 
hair. In order to determine this point, it would be re- 
quisite to form a clear idea of the difference between hair 
and wool. 

Dr. Eble examined with a microscope the wool of the 
Merino and of the Chinese sheep, and found a striking 
difference between these substances. He says, that all wool 
displays filaments twisted and matted in all directions ; 
and, moreover, the shaft of the filament of wool does not 
keep an uniform calibre, but appears thickened here 
and there, and often swelled out with an appearance of 
knots. He adds, “I could every where distinguish clearly 
the so-termed medulla or pith—the transparent canal ; and 
could accurately discriminate between this and the cortical 
substance. Yet in the various proportions which these 
parts bear to each other is to be found the chief difference 
between the finest and the coarsest wool. ‘The cortical part 
appeared in both almost equally thick and intransparent, at 
least near the edge. But the canal in common wool seemed 
divided into more numerous spaces, resembling irregular 
cells ; while in the wool of the Merino sheep the cells ap- 
peared more regularly arranged. ‘The whole canal of the 
sheath seems to be separated by regularly interposed fine 
transverse lamin. ‘The hair of the Tibetan goat, of which 
the Kashmire shawls are made, approaches in its texture 
very nearly to the Merino wool, only it is smaller in the 
diameter of the sheath, and the transverse lamine appear 
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not so regularly placed. ‘The Chinese sheep has wool, and 
interspersed among it rough coarse hair.” * 

It had been conjectured by Mr. Monge and others, that 
the felting quality of wool is owing to the rough nature of 
the surface of its filaments, and that these filaments have a 
feathered or barbed edge; but the merit of discovering 
this property as a matter of fact is due to Mr. Youatt. 
_ According to this writer the true cause of the felting pro- 
perty of wool, and, at the same time, the character which 
distinguishes it from hair, consists in the serrated nature 
of its external surface. When examined through a micro- 
scope of great power, the fibre of Merino wool assumes a 
riband-like: form with serrated edges. When the fibre is 
viewed as an opaque object, the serrations are found to 
result from a structure resembling a series of inverted 
cones, encircling a central stem, the apex of one cone being 
received into the base of the superior one; each cup-like 
cone having indented edges directed from root to point, as 
seen in the annexed figures. 


Fig. 24. 
A fibre of long Merino wool, viewed as The same, viewed as an opaque 
a transparent object. object. 


Hair, although sometimes covered with scales or rugo- 
sities, has no serrations, or tooth-like projections. The 
hair of a tiger is covered with scales like those on the back 
of a sole; while in the wool of the same animal the serra- 
tions are distinct and numerous. 


* « Die Lehre von der Haaren,” von Dr. Eble. Th. 1. 
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The wool of a rabbit is fine, with sharp angular serra- 
tions to the number of 2880 in an inch. The hair of a 
rabbit varies from the ;1, to the ;1, part of an inch in 
diameter, and is covered with a scaly incrustation, which 
cannot be said to be serrated. 


Fig. 27. 


Fig. 28. Fig. 29. 


The hair of the Rabbit, transparent. The hair of the Rabbit, opaque. 


The wool of a bear, which is very fine, has serrations 
which, as Mr. Youatt says, resemble so many spines pro- 
jecting at irregular distances, and at a very acute angle. 
In the Italian wolf-dog, which has a considerable portion 
of short wool beneath the hair, the serrations of the wool 
were found by Mr. Youatt to be superficial and irregularly 
placed, some of them resembling small spines, and others 
like rounded prominences. When viewed as an opaque 
object, the cup appeared to be composed of two or three 
leaves with rounded extremities. 


a —=— = Se 
The wool of the Wolf-Dog, transparent. 


Seal’s hair, a, and wool, b. The wool of the Wolf-Dog, opaque. 
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It appears certain, from the observations of Mr. Youatt, 
that Merino wool, and some other kinds of wool, consists 
of filaments having serrated edges. But there are many 
kinds of wool produced by other breeds of sheep, in which 
this property cannot be discovered. In these, however, 
the filament is very different from that of hair, being 
of unequal thickness, and having rough, uneven edges; 
whereas the filament of hair is a smooth and even-sided 
tube, and nearly of equal calibre. 

A careful observation, with the aid of the microscope, 
will convince every body who makes it, if I am not much 
mistaken, that the hair of the African is not wool, but 
merely a curled and twisted hair. I have seen and exa- 
mined the filaments of hair belonging to different races of 
men, and have compared them with the filaments of wool 
from the Southdown sheep, with the assistance of Mr. 
Estlin, who is skilful and long practised in the use of the 
microscope, with the aid of glasses magnifying about 400 
times. Hairs of a Negro, of a Mulatto, of Europeans, 
and of some Abyssinians, sent to me by M. d’Abbadie 
the celebrated traveller, were, together with the wool of a 
Southdown sheep, viewed both as transparent and opaque 
bodies. The filament of wool had a very rough and irre- 
gular surface, though no serrations, distinctly so termed, 
were perceptible. The hair of the Negro, which was 
extremely unlike that of wool, and of all the other varieties 
mentioned, had the appearance of a cylinder with smooth 
surface; they all appeared more or less filled with a dark 
colouring matter, which, however, did not entirely destroy 
their transparency. ‘The colouring matter was apparently 
much more abundant in the hair of the Negro than in the 
others. ‘The Abyssinian hair was also very dark, but so 
far diaphanous that a riband-like band appeared running 
down through the middle of a cylindriform tube; and the 
Mulatto hair resembled the Abyssinian in this respect. 
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The filament of European hair seemed almost entirely 
transparent; it had the appearance of an empty tube, 
coated internally with something of a dingy or dusky 
colour, which only prevented it from being quite pellucid. 
European hair of a light colour had the same appearance, 
but was still less darkened. 

From these observations, I am convinced that* the 
Negro has hair properly so termed, and not wool. One 
difference between the hair of a Negro and that of an 
European consists in the more curled and frizzled condi- 
tion of the former. This, however, is only a difference in 
the degree of crispation, some European hair being likewise 
very crisp. Another difference is the greater quantity of 
colouring matter or pigment in the hair of the Negro. It 
is very probable that this quality is connected with the 
former, and is its cause, though we cannot determine in 
what manner one depends upon another; but as these 
properties vary simultaneously, and are in proportion one 
to another, we may infer that they do not depend upon 
independent causes. 

It may be worth while to remark, before we take leave 
of this subject, that if this cuticular excrescence of the Negro 
were really not hair, but a fine wool; if it were precisely 
analogous to the finest wool, still this would by no means 
prove the Negro to be of a peculiar and separate stock, 
since we know that some tribes of animals bear wool, while 
others of the same species are covered with hair. It is true 
that in some instances, this peculiarity depends immediately 
on climate, and is subject to vary when the climate is 
changed; but, in others, it is deeply fixed in the breed, 
and almost amounts to a permanent variety. 
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SECTION XII. 


OF THE VARIETIES OF FORM OR CONFIGURATION —AND OF 
THE SUBDIVISION OF RACES INTO PARTICULAR GROUPES. 


By most writers on the diversities of mankind, the 
varieties which are observed in the form and structure of 
the internal parts, and particularly in the bony fabric, 
including the skull, are looked upon as furnishing the 
most important characters of different races, and as con- 
stituting those marks of separation which have the best 
claim to be reckoned specific distinctions. Differences in 
the form of the body, in the proportion of parts, in the 
size of the head, and the developement of the brain, have 
been thought to be more essential and important characters 
than the external phenomena relating to the complexion, 
or the texture of the skin and hair: it has been supposed 
that they are liable to fewer irregularities or anomalous 
changes. 

Varieties of form and structure depend chiefly on dif- 
ferences in the bony fabric; and, among the differences of 
the bony system, none are more striking than those which 
have been observed in the shape of the skull. Accord- 
ingly, since the time of Camper and Blumenbach, various 
attempts have been made by anatomists to divide mankind 
into groupes, by taking the shape of the skull as the chief 
ground of distinction. Some authors have made but a few 
departments, others many; scarcely any two writers are 
fully agreed as to their manner of distribution. In one 
particular most have erred. It has been generally laid 
down as a fundamental principle that all those nations 
who are found to resemble each other in the shape of their 
heads must needs be more nearly related to each other 
than they are to tribes of men who differ from them in 
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this particular; and they are accordingly set down as con- 
stituting so many different races or families. ‘This would 
be apparently true if it were established that all the organic 
differences observed in mankind are absolutely permanent, 
and are, in fact, the distinguishing marks of separate 
species. But while it is still allowed that they may be 
merely varieties, which, for aught that has been proved to 
the contrary, may have been produced by external agencies 
on the different branches of one original stock, it must 
be considered probable that similar causes may have pro- 
duced on many different tribes similar effects; and the 
inference is, that a mere resemblance in some particular 
anatomical characters affords no infallible proof of near 
relationship. When we discover in different parts of the 
world tribes of men who are similar in the shape of their 
heads, or in any other particular, we may not at once 
determine that they belong to one race, or are nearly con- 
nected in origin.* In distributing the varieties of form 
and of anatomical structure found in mankind into several 
departments, the object to be kept in view is to assist our 
estimate of the extent of variation in particular divisions 
of the human family, and the comparison of the most 
different tribes. Hence it is of no essential importance 
how many or how few of such groupes are enumerated. 

If any method of subdividing the human family into 
groupes is likely to be of any particular advantage in eluci- 
dating the natural history of the species, it must be one 
founded on some relation between the physical characteris- 
tics of different tribes and the leading circumstances of 
their external condition. We shall clearly perceive, in 
tracing the following outline of ethnography, that the 


* Thus, when Barrow concluded, chiefly from some resemblance in 
the shapes of the head, that the Hottentots are the descendants of the 
Chinese, he evidently drew an inference which requires further proof. 
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varieties of colour refer themselves, in part, to climates, 
elevations of land, proximity to the sea-coast, or distance 
from it. It can hardly be doubted that these conditions 
have likewise an effect on the configuration of the human 
body. But there is, perhaps, some truth in the remark, 
though frequently made on little better foundation than 
conjecture, that the prevailing form or configuration of the 
body is more liable to be influenced by the habits of 
different races and their manner of living than by the 
simple agencies of climate. It would be an interesting 
discovery, could it be shewn that there is any apparent 
connexion between the display of particular forms, or the 
leading physical characters of human races and _ their 
habits of existence. If I may venture to point out any 
such relation, it would be by remarking, in a very general 
manner, and without pretending to make the observation 
as one which holds without many exceptions, that there 
are in mankind three principal varieties in the form of 
the head and other physical characters, which are most 
prevalent respectively in the savage or hunting tribes, in 
the nomadic or wandering pastoral races, and in the civi- 
lised and intellectually cultivated divisions of the human 
family. Among the rudest tribes of men, hunters and 
savage inhabitants of forests, dependent for their supply of 
food on the accidental produce of the soil or on the chase, 
among whom are the most degraded of the African nations 
and the Australian savages, a form of the head is prevalent 
which is most aptly distinguished by the term prognathous, 
indicating a prolongation or extension forward of the jaws ; 
and with this characteristic other traits are connected which 
will be described in the following pages. A second shape 
of the head, very different from the last mentioned, belongs 
principally to the nomadic races, who wander with their 
herds and flocks over vast plains, and to the tribes who 
creep along the shores of the Icy Sea, and live partly by 
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fishing, and in part on the flesh of their remdeers. ‘These 
nations have broad and lozenge-formed faces, and what I 
have termed pyramidal skulls. The Esquimaux, the Lapp- 
landers, Samoiedes, and Kamtschatkans, belong to this 
department, as well as the Tartar nations, meaning the 
Mongolians, Tungusians, and nomadic races of Turks. 
In South Africa, the Hottentots, formerly a nomadic people, 
who wandered about with herds of cattle over the extensive 
plains of Kafirland, resembling in their manner of life the 
Tungusians and the Mongoles, have also broad-faced, 
pyramidal skulls, and in many particulars of their organ- 
isation resemble the Northern Asiatics. Other tribes in 
South Africa approximate to the same character, as do 
many of the native races of the New World. 

The most civilised races, those who live by agriculture 
and the arts of cultivated life, all the most intellectually 
improved nations of Europe and Asia, have a shape of the 
head which differs from both the forms above mentioned. 
The characteristic form of the skull among these nations 
may be termed oval or elliptical. 

We shall find hereafter that there are numerous in- 
stances of transition from one of these shapes of the head 
to another, and that these alterations have taken place in 
nations who have changed their manner of life. I shall 
only mention one example at present. ‘The nomadic tribes 
of ‘Turks spread through central Asia have the configura- 
tion of skull mentioned in the second place in a very 
marked degree. The long-since civilised Turks, descended 
from the early conquerors of Maweralnahar, and Khorasan, 
and the Seljukians, who for eight centuries have inhabited 
the Ottoman and Persian empires, have become completely 
transformed into the likeness of Europeans. Some have 
attributed this change in the physical structure of the 
Turkish race to the introduction of Circassian slaves into 
the harems of the Turks; but this could only affect the 
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opulent and powerful among the race: the great mass of the 
Turkish population have always intermarried among them- 
selves; and the difference of religion and manners must 
have kept them separate from those Greeks whom they 
subdued in the new Ottoman countries; while in Persia, 
the Tajiks, or real Persians, belong to a different sect of 
Mussulmans, and are still a distinct people from the 
Turks, who govern them, and who inhabit much of the 
open country remote from towns. 

I shall now give some further account of the varieties 
above noticed in the shape of the skull, and of the methods 
of investigation adopted by the most celebrated writers who 
have entered on this subject. 


SECTION XIII. 


OF THE PRINCIPAL FORMS OF THE SKULL—AND OF THE 
MODES OF MEASURING IT ADOPTED BY ANATOMISTS. 


Tue prognathous form of the skull is most strongly 
developed in some of the tribes of Western Africa. It 
prevails in a less degree in many of the native African 
tribes, who are commonly termed Negroes, but is by no 
means universal among the nations so named, if the desig- 
nation is used as comprehending all those people of the 
African Continent who combine frizzled and crisp hair with 
a sable skin. Prognathous skulls are found also in the 
Eastern Ocean. The Pelagian Negroes of the great Austral 
islands, as well as the Alfurian or Australian races, have 
the general form of their skulls of a similar description, 
though in other respects different from the prognathous 
heads of the African nations. I shall describe these varie- 
ties in the sequel. I refer at present to Negroes of Guinea 
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or Western Africa. The prognathous form is most strongly 
marked in the tribes inhabiting the country between the 
long chain of the Kong Mountains, and the sea-coast 
stretching east and west from Cape Palmas to the bottom 
of the Bight of Benin. 

It has often been said that the form of the head in the 
Negro makes some approach to that of the chimpantsi and 
other simiz. ‘This is true to a very slight degree; but 
the resemblance consists in the greater extension of the 
jaws; it has no relation to the cranium, properly so 
termed, or the bony apparatus which contains the brain. 
I shall take, however, some account of the skulls of the 
higher simiz in comparison with the human skull, as 
illustrating the nature of this peculiarity, which the orang 
and chimpantsi have in a much greater degree. 

There are three ways of viewing the form of the skull, 
which, taken jointly, enable us to form a correct idea of 
the whole of its characters. ‘These methods have been 
pointed out by three different authors, who have success- 
ively directed their attention to the subject. The lateral 
view of the skull was first described by Professor Camper, 
who measured the profile by his celebrated facial lines: 
the vertical outline, or the configuration of the skull, and 
the measurement of its area, when we look down upon 
the vertex, was the aspect which seemed most important to 
Professor Blumenbach : lastly, Professor Owen first pointed 
out the importance of comparing the figures given by the 
basis of the skull, or the under surface of the cranium, the 
lower jaw being removed. We must take all these different 
views into our account, in order to obtain a complete idea of 
the character of the head for the comparison of human races. 


1. Lateral View of the Skull or Profile: Facial Lines 
of Camper. 


Camper was the first anatomist who attempted to dis- 
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tinguish and describe in an accurate manner the differences 
of form which have been discovered on comparing the 
skulls of different human races. This writer invented a 


Fig. 35. 


wh a ote 


Huropean, 


Orang. 


technical method, by which he imagined that he could 
display, in a single measurement, the essential difference 
of skulls as to form and capacity, not only in reference to 
various nations of men, but likewise as to the inferior 
species of animals. His own account of this method is as 
follows :— 

*“The basis on which the distinction of nations is 
founded may be displayed by two straight lines; one of 
which is to be drawn through the meatus auditorius, to 
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the base of the nose, and the other touching the prominent 
centre of the forehead, and falling thence on the most 
advancing part of the upper jawbone, the head being 
viewed in profile. In the angle produced by these two 
lines may be said to consist, not only the distinctions 
between the skulls of the several species of animals, but 
also those which are found to exist between different 
nations; and it might be concluded that Nature has 
availed herself, at the same time, of this angle to mark 
out the diversities of the animal kingdom, and to establish 
a sort of scale from the inferior tribes up to the most 
beautiful forms which are found in the human species. 
Thus it will be found that the heads of birds display the 
smallest angle, and that it always becomes of greater 
extent in proportion as the animal approaches more nearly 
to the human figure. ‘Thus there is one species of the 
ape tribe in which the head has a facial angle of forty-two 
degrees; in another animal of the same family, which is 
one of those simiz# most approximating in figure to man- 
kind, the facial angle contains exactly fifty degrees. Next 
to this is the head of the African Negro, which, as well as 
that of the Kalmuk, forms an angle of seventy degrees ; 
while the angle discovered in the heads of Europeans con- 
tains eighty degrees. On this difference of ten degrees in 
the facial angle the superior beauty of the European de- 
pends; while that high character of sublime beauty which 
is so striking in some works of ancient statuary, as in the 
head of Apollo, and in the Medusa of Sisocles, is given by 
an angle which amounts to one hundred degrees.” 

The theory founded by Camper on this measurement, 
of a gradation in different orders of beings, in which the 
Negro forms an intermediate step between the European 
and the orang, has been, as far as it regards the human 
skull, entirely overthrown by the curious and interesting 
discoveries of Professor Owen. It must be observed. that 
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Tyson, Camper, and earlier anatomists who have written 
on the structure of the simiz, founded all their observa- 
tions on orangs of immature age: hence their remarks on 
the facial angle, teeth, and the relative proportions of the 
cranium and the face, are erroneous when applied to the 
adult animal, and have led, as Mr. Owen has clearly 
proved, to an opinion that the transition from mankind to 
the simiz is much more gradual than it really is. It is 
well known that in the immature and undeveloped state 
anatomical relations are, in many instances, nearer than 
they appear when the entire being is perfected, and pre- 
pared for all the functions for which Nature has destined 
it. Thus the human fetus is well known to have a 
separate intermaxillary bone, in common with the simize 
and other inferior animals, while the absence of this 
separate structure in man has ever been regarded as one 
of his distinctive anatomical characters. It is no matter 
of surprise, that when the skull of the young chimpantsi 
was examined at the period when the small deciduous 
teeth only are developed, the resemblance to the human 
cranium should have been found surprisingly close. The 
brain in the ape attains its full size at a very early period: 
it is not destined for further developement like the human 
brain; consequently, at the age when the jaws become 
enlarged, and lengthened with the increase of the maxillary 
apparatus, and the zygomatic arch is extended without any 
corresponding downward growth and developement of the 
brain, or extension of its containing cavity, the proportions 
of the cranium to the jaws undergo a material change. 
In the earlier period, when its cranial portion preponder- 
ates over the facial and maxillary part, the head of the 
orang approximates to the human form; the facial angle 
is wide; the occipital foramen is more central; and the 
zygomatic arches, when the basis of the skull is examined, 
appear confined to the anterior half of the cranium. All 
I 
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these characters of resemblance are surprisingly changed 
when adult skulls are compared. It then appears, as Mr. 
Owen has shewn, that strongly marked and most important 
characters distinguish the heads of quadrumanous animals 
from those of human beings. The cranium, properly so 
termed, is a small rounded case, and is altogether posterior 
to, and not above, the face. 

The importance of this difference of age with respect 
to the facial angle is in the simiz very great. In Camper’s 
measurement this angle extends, in the heads of Europeans, 
to eighty degrees. In some human skulls it has been con- 
siderably less, and has even measured only seventy degrees, 
according to the same writer, in the heads of Negroes. In 
the orang, it has been estimated at sixty-four degrees, 
sixty-three degrees, or sixty degrees; but this has been in 
the measurement of the skulls of young apes. It is stated 
by Mr. Owen that the facial angle of the adult troglodyte 
is only thirty-five degrees, and that of the orang, or satyr, 
thirty degrees. 

Such being the extent of difference manifest between 
the skulls of those simize which most approach the human 
form,—a difference so great that the utmost diversity 
between human races is quite inconsiderable when com- 
pared with it,—it becomes rather a matter of curiosity 
than of importance to the solution of any great question to 
know whether the cranium of any human tribe actually 
makes a slight advance towards the type of the troglodyte 
or orang. Still, the facts which Soemmerring and other 
anatomists have pointed out are not to be overlooked. 


Of the Vertical Configuration of the Skull. 


The four figures placed on the opposite page will 
sufficiently display the vertical method—norma verticalis 
—adopted by Blumenbach as the principal measurement 
in the comparison of skulls. The four figures are those 
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‘of an European skull; a Mongolian, or Tartar; a Negro ; 


and, fourthly, the artificially elongated skull of the ancient 
Peruvian, found in the burial-places at Titicaca by Mr. 
Pentland. 


Fig. 38. ” Fig. 39. 


Mongole. 


Fig. 41. 


Blumenbach gave the following account of this way of 
describing heads, which, he says, is the result of his own 
observations in a long and constant study of his collection 
of the skulls of different nations. He remarks, that the 
comparison of the breadth of the head, particularly of the 
vertex, points out the principal and most strongly marked 
differences in the general configuration of the cranium. 
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He adds, that the whole cranium is susceptible of so many 
varieties in its form, the parts which contribute more or 
less to determine the national character, displaying such 
different proportions and directions, that it is impossible to 
subject all these diversities to the measurement of any lines 
or angles. In comparing and arranging skulls according 
to the varieties in their shape, it is preferable to survey 
them in that method which presents at one view the 
greatest number of characteristic peculiarities. ‘‘'The best 
way of obtaining this end is to place a series of skulls, 
with the cheek-bones on the same horizontal line resting 
on the lower jaws; and then, viewing them from behind, 
and fixing the eye on the vertex of each, to mark all the 
varieties in the shape of parts that contribute most to the 
national character, whether they consist in the direction of 
the maxillary and malar bones, in the breadth or narrow- 
ness of the oval figure presented by the vertex, or in the 
flattened or vaulted form of the frontal bone.” 

When all the different forms of the human cranium 
are compared with each other in the way thus pointed out, 
there are, as Blumenbach observes, three varieties in the 
vertical figure strongly distinguished from each other. ‘The 
skulls of a Georgian, a Tungusian, and a Negro of Guinea, 
are given by him as specimens of the three varieties of 
form which he terms Caucasian, Mongolian, and Ethiopian. 


Measurements of the Basis of the Skull. 


No single view of the skull determines so much in 
regard to its general configuration as that of the basis. 
The importance of this manner of examining the bony 
structure of the head has been demonstrated in the fullest 
manner by Mr. Owen, in his excellent memoir on the 
structure of the orang and chimpantsi. ‘The relative pro- 
portions and extent, and the peculiarities of formation of 
the different parts of the cranium, are more fully discovered 
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by this mode of comparison, which has hitherto been much 
neglected, than by any other method. 


Base of Human Skull. Base of Skull of Orang. 


It may be observed, in this view of the cranium, that 
the antero-posterior diameter of the basis of the skull is 
in the orang very much longer than in man. The most 
striking circumstance which displays this difference is the 
situation occupied by the zygomatic arch in the plane of 
the basis of the skull. In all races of men, and even in 
human idiots, the entire zygoma is included in the anterior 
half of the basis cranii; in the head of the adult troglo- 
dyte or chimpantsi, as well as in that of the satyr or orang, 
the zygoma is situated in the middle region of the skull, 
and in the basis occupies just one-third part of the entire 
length of its diameter. Posterior to the zygomata, the 
petrous portions have, in the simi, a large developement 
in the antero-posterior direction. Another most remark- 
able character, in respect to which those anatomists have 
been greatly deceived who compared only young troglodytes 
with man, is the position of the great occipital foramen — 
a feature most important as to the general character of 
structure, and to the habits of the whole being. This 
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foramen in the human head is very near the middle of 
the basis of the skull, or rather it is situated immediately 
behind the middle transverse diameter ; while, in the adult 
chimpantsi, it is placed in the middle of the posterior 
third part of the basis crani. A third characteristic in 
the ape is the greater size and developement of the bony 
palate, in consequence of which the teeth are much larger 
and more spread, and want that continuity which is, 
generally speaking, a characteristic of man; and intervals 
between the laniary, cutting, and bicuspid teeth admit, as 
in the lower tribes of animals, the apices of teeth belonging 
to the opposite jaws. Fourthly, the basis of the skull is 
flat, owing to the want of that downward developement of 
the brain and of the bony case, connected with the greater 
dimension which the cerebral organ acquires in the human 
being compared with the lower tribes. 

The outline of the basis displays the position of the 
great occipital foramen, to which much importance has 
been affixed by anatomists in the comparison of human 
races. Daubenton observed that this foramen holds, in 
the heads of all the inferior animals, a position somewhat 
farther backwards than in the human head. In the human 
head, this foramen is near the middle of the basis of the 
cranium, or, as Mr. Owen has more accurately defined its 
position, immediately behind a transverse line dividing the 
basis cranii into two equal parts, or bisecting the antero- 
posterior diameter. In the head of the adult troglodyte, 
the place of the foramen magnum is at the middle of the 
posterior third part of the basis; or, if the antero-posterior 
diameter is divided into three equal portions, it will be 
found in the midst of the third division. In the heads of 
young apes, which heretofore have been the subjects of 
comparison, this foramen is situated much more forward, 
or near to the middle of the basis of the skull; still its 
position is obviously posterior to the situation of the same 
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foramen in the human head. Soemmerring thought he per- 
ceived some difference in this respect between the skulls of 
Europeans and Negroes. He considered the difference to 
be very slight, and expressed himself with doubt upon the 
subject; but by all the late writers who have cited his 
observation, without taking much pains, as it would appear, 
to verify it, Soemmerring’s statement has been repeated in 
much stronger terms. 

I have carefully examined the situation of the foramen 
magnum in many Negro skulls: in all of them its position 
may be accurately described as being exactly behind the 
transverse line, bisecting the antero-posterior diameter of 
the basis cranii. ‘This is precisely the place which Mr. 
Owen has pointed out as the general position of the occi- 
pital hole in the human skull. In those Negro skulls 
which have the alveolar process very protuberant, the 
anterior half of the line above described is lengthened in 
a slight degree by this circumstance. If allowance is made 
for it, no difference is perceptible. ‘The difference is in 
all instances extremely slight ; and it is equally perceptible 
in heads belonging to other races of men, if we examine 
crania which have prominent upper jaws. If a line is let 
fall from the summit of the head at right angles with the 
plane of the basis, the occipital foramen will be found to 
be situated immediately behind it; and this is precisely 
the case in Negro and in European heads. 


2. Pyramidal Skulls. 


Neither the facial angle of Camper, nor the method of 
viewing the skull proposed by Blumenbach, affords a satis- 
factory display of the characteristics of the pyramidal or 
lozenge-faced skull. They are best exhibited by the front 
view of the face, as in Plate II. figs. 1 and 2, which 
represent strongly marked specimens of this form, and 


see Plate III. figs. 1, 2, and 3, in which it is less fully 
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characterised. In fig. 1, which is the drawing of a skull 
of an Esquimaux, the lines drawn from the zygomatic arch 
touching the temples, meeting over the forehead, form with 
the basis a triangular figure. These two lines in well- 
formed European heads are parallel, the forehead being 
very much broader than in the heads of Esquimaux, and 
other races whose skulls belong to the same great division 
of human crania, among whom are the Mongolians, and 
other nomadic nations of Northern Asia. ‘The most striking 
characteristic of these skulls is the great lateral or outward 
projection of the zygomatic arch. ‘The cheek-bones rising 
from under the middle of the orbit do not project forwards 
and downwards under the eyes, as in the prognathous skull 
of the Negro, but take a direction laterally, or outwards, 
and turn backwards to meet a corresponding projection of 
the process of the temporal bone, and form with it a large 
rounded sweep, or segment of a circle. The orbits are 
large and deep. ‘The upper part of the face being remark- 
ably plane or flat, the nose flat, and the nasal bones, as 
well as the space between the eyebrows, nearly on the same 
plane with the cheek-bones, the triangular space described 
by the lines drawn on the plate may be compared to one of 
the faces of a pyramid. ‘The whole face, instead of an 
oval form, as in most Europeans and many Africans, is of 
a lozenge-shape. 

Another characteristic in most of the pyramidal skulls, 
or rather in the form of the face to which this configura- 
tion of the skull gives rise, is the apparently angular posi- 
tion of the aperture of the eyelids. ‘There is no want of 
parallelism in the orbits, or rather of coincidence in the 
transverse sections of the orbital cavities. ‘The obliquity 
consists in the structure of the lids themselves; the skin 
being tightly drawn over the large protuberance of the 
malar bone, under the outer angle of the eye, and at the 
inner extremity smoothly extended over the low nasal bones, 
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while the bridge of the nose is scarcely elevated above 
the plane of the suborbital spaces, gives to the eye the 
appearance of being placed with the inner angle directed 
downwards. 

The oval or elliptical form is that of Europeans and 
the Southern Asiatics, who resemble them; the zygomatic 
bones and the jaws being in this less protuberant, the 
entire outline of the head, viewed from above, has no pro- 
jecting angular parts, and is defined by an oval circumfer- 
ence. But in that oval figure, or rather ellipse, the two 
diameters vary considerably in proportion ; in other words, 
some nations have rounder, others more elongated heads. 
The shape of the brain and of the skull at its basis is, in 
the rounder heads, more like that of the pyramidal skull, 
or the cranium of the Northern Asiatics; in the narrower 
heads, it approaches to the figure of the elongated, or 
Negro head. 

The greater relative developement of the jaws and 
zygomatic bones, and of the bones of the face altogether, 
in comparison with the size of the brain, indicates, in the 
pyramidal and prognathous skulls, a more ample extension 
of the organs subservient to sensation and the animal facul- 
ties. Such a configuration is adapted, by its results, to the 
condition of human tribes in the nomadic state, and in that 
of savage hunters. Were either of these the original condi- 
tion of mankind, then were the first men probably in form 
like the Esquimaux or the Negro. But this is an historical 
question with which we are not at present concerned. ‘The 
physical characteristics of these last-mentioned races bear 
some analogy to those of the wild and uncultivated breeds 
of animals. But we have seen that the peculiarities of 
wild tribes are reproduced by a return to the wild and 
savage condition ; and it matters not, as far as the physical 
process is concerned, whether the characters above alluded 
to in the ruder human races belonged to the primitive 
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form, or were a subsequent result, and superinduced in 
nations who became barbarised, on the supposition, which 
is contrary to that generally entertamed by naturalists, 
that mankind were in the beginning in a state of intellec- 
tual and moral elevation, from which they became subse- 
quently degraded. ‘That this last supposition is more pro- 
bable than the converse one it has often been argued, 
without adverting to the evidence of history sacred or 
profane, from the consideration that rude nations, such as 
the Esquimaux, or the hunting tribes of Africa or America, 
shew no tendency to civilise themselves, and that all man- 
kind, if they had been originally savage, would ever have 
remained without the blessings of moral and intellectual 
cultivation. On the other hand, there are many instances 
well known, and the causes are easily imagined which 
would lead to such a result, in which nations, after being 
civilised and improved, have sunk into barbarism. What- 
ever force there may be in this argument, there is no phy- 
sical consideration opposed to it; and in comparing the 
different forms of the human skull, we may just as well set 
out from the type of the most improved races, and refer to 
it all the varieties which have been developed in the 
nomadic and savage tribes, as proceed in a contrary 
direction. In fact, the former method has its advantages, 
as it offers us at once a certain and definite model for 
reference and comparison. 
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SECTION XIV. 


OF THE VARIETY IN STRUCTURE AND THE PROPORTIONS OF 
THE BONES DISCOVERED IN DIFFERENT RACES. 


SomE varieties are well known to exist between dif- 
ferent races of men in regard to the average stature of the 
body, the size and the proportions of the limbs and trunk, 
and the relations of different parts. ‘These varieties have 
been differently estimated by anatomists. By some they 
have been regarded as amounting, especially when taken 
together with other instances of deviation, to characters 
truly specific, and sufficient to separate mankind into 
several distinct species. 

Of late years, and since the attention of voyagers has 
been directed to the collection of facts relating to the 
physical history of mankind, measurements have been 
taken of the length of the limbs and of their proportions ; 
and experiments have been made by means of an instru- 
ment termed a dynamometer, with the view of forming 
some estimate of the muscular strength in newly discovered 
races. The facts as yet collected are far from being so 
complete as to admit of a comprehensive statement; and 
the only general result that can be deduced is, that every 
tribe of people has in some of the particulars above pointed 
out a peculiar character. In the proportional length of 
limbs, in the size and relations of parts, the people of 
almost every island and continent have some peculiarity 
which might serve to distinguish them. One of the most 
important of these varieties consists in the peculiar con- 
formation of the pelvis. Camper, Soemmerring, White, 
and others, had long ago observed that there is some 
peculiarity in the shape of this part in the skeleton of the 
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Negro, and they had given different measurements with a 
view to ascertain its precise nature. The subject has been 
more accurately investigated in later times by Dr. Vrolik 
of Amsterdam, whose observations have been surveyed in 
a different point of view by Professor Weber of Bonn. 
Vrolik seems to have been led to these researches by the 
remark that the shape of the pelvis must have some in- 
fluence, greater or less, on the conformation of the foetus. 
He endeavoured to discover what peculiarities exist in the 
shape of the pelvis characteristic of different nations, by 
examining the form displayed by this part of the skeleton 
in a male and female Negro; in a female of the Hottentot 
or Bushman race; in a male and female Javanese; and in 
a Mestizo, or a person of mixed breed, having one parent 
a Mulatto, and the other a white man or woman. 

Vrolik has remarked that the differences between the 
pelvis of male and female Europeans are very considerable, 
but by no means so striking and well marked as those 
which are perceived when we compare the male and female 
of the Negro race. ‘The pelvis of the male Negro,” he 
says, ‘‘in the strength and density of its substance, and of 
the bones which compose it, resembles the pelvis of a wild 
beast ;. while, on the contrary, the pelvis of the female in 
the same race combines lightness of substance and delicacy 
of form and structure.” Delicate, however, as is the form 
of the pelvis in the female, it is difficult, as Vrolik thinks, 
to separate from it the idea of degradation in type, and 
approach towards the form of the lower animals. ‘This 
character is imparted by the vertical direction of the ossa 
ilii, the elevation of the ilia at the posterior and upper 
tuberosities, the greater proximity of the anterior and 
upper spines, the smaller breadth of the sacrum, the 
smaller extent of the haunches, the smaller distance from 
the upper edge of the articulation of the pelvis, and by the 
projection of the sacrum, or the shortness of the conjugate 
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diameter, by the smallness of the transverse diameters at the 
spines and tuberosities of the ischium, and the lengthened 
form which the pelvis derives from these peculiarities. 
All these characters, as he says, recall to our minds the 
conformation of the pelvis in the simie. The elongated 
shape of the pelvis in the Negress is, in short, the charac- 
ter on which this approximation depends. 

The structure of the same parts in the Bushman and 
Hottentot race is only known as yet by the skeleton of the 
female who died at Paris in 1815. ‘The shape of the 
pelvis in this individual indicates, in Dr. Vrolik’s opinion, 
the inferior condition of the race, or its greater ‘ animality 
In comparison even with the Negro.” In no individual 
exempt from deformity have the ilia been observed to 
assume so vertical a direction. They are likewise remark- 
able for their very great height in proportion to their 
breadth. The breadth is about half an inch less than the 
pelvis of the European females. The height is, on the 
contrary, much more considerable than the latter. The 
ilia reach up beyond the level of the half of the fourth 
lumbar vertebra. ‘The distance between the two anterior 
and upper spines of the ilium is a fourth of an inch less 
than in the smallest pelvis of the Negress measured by 
Dr. Vrolik, and nearly an inch less than the largest. 

Those of my readers who are unaccustomed to ana- 
tomical descriptions will understand what is meant by these 
remarks on inspecting the sketch in the next page, display- 
ing the anterior and posterior view of the human pelvis, 
in comparison with those of the highest of the simiz, the 
chimpantsi and the orang. By the animality, or degrada- 
tion of the forms of the pelvis peculiar to the Negress 
and the Bushman, or Hottentot, is implied an approach 
towards the form of these latter species. 

Dr. Vrolik has contrasted the form of the pelvis dis- 
covered in natives of Java with that of the African races 
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above mentioned. The pelvis of the Javanese is, accord- 
ing to him, distinguished by its peculiar lightness of sub- 


Fig. 45. 


Figs. 44, 45, Anterior and posterior view of the human pelvis. Mg. 46, Anterior view of the 
pelvis of the Chimpantsi. Fig. 47, Anterior view of the pelvis of the Orang. a, os sacrum; 3, the 
coccygeal extremity, composed of caudal or coccygeal vertebrze, varying in number in different mam- 
malia; c, c, iliac bones; d, pubic bones; e, e, ischiatie bones; jf, f, acetabulum, or socket, for the 
reception of the head of the thigh-bone. (The same letters refer to the same part in all the above 
figures.) 


stance, by the smallness of its size, and by the form of the 
upper opening of its cavity, which is nearly circular. He 
has given delineations of the pelvis of a male and female 
Javanese. 

Professor Weber, as we have observed, has examined 
the various forms of the human pelvis in a different point 
of view. He reduces all the varieties in the form of this 
bony structure to four, which he describes as follows :— 

1. The oval form—die ovale ur-becken-form. An 
oval pelvis is one in which the upper opening presents an 
egg-shaped figure in such wise that this aperture at the 
anterior part, namely, at the symphysis pubis, is narrow, but 
towards the middle of the same aperture and the junction 
of the ilia with the os sacrum becomes gradually and pro- 
portionally widened, and again becomes somewhat narrower 
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in passing backwards to the promontorium, when it ends 
in an obtuse point. 

2. The round form of the pelvis. A round pelvis is 
one in which the upper opening is round. ‘The cir- 
cumference, particularly at the symphysis and horizontal 
branches of the pubis, is more spread out than in the 
round oval form, whereas the conjugate has nearly the 
same extent as the transverse diameter. 

3. The square or four-sided form is the shape of a 
pelvis of which the sides, especially that formed by the os 
pubis, are flat and broad, so that the upper opening forms 
nearly a perfect square: the transverse diameter is greater 
than the conjugate. 

4. The wedge-shape—keil-fornige ur-becken-form— 
belongs to the pelvis which appears on both sides com- 
pressed, so as to be narrower from side to side than from 
front to back. ‘The ossa pubis unite under an acute angle, 
and the horizontal branches run backwards in a straighter 
direction than in the oval form: the conjugate is length- 
ened, and the upper opening is oblong rather than oval. 

The result obtained by this attempt to describe the 
forms of the pelvis is the conclusion that specimens of 
each kind are to be found in different races of men; 
whence is to be derived the important conclusion that no 
particular figure is a permanent characteristic of one race. 
In the previous part of his work, M. Weber had laid 
down a similar arrangement in the forms of the skull. He 
had maintained that four principal forms, bearing corre- 
sponding designations, may be pointed out in the shapes of 
the head, and that skulls presenting a conformity with 
each and every one of these principal types are to be found 
in several different races. ‘The one of each form of 
the pelvis are as follows :— 

1. Specimens of the oval form are the pelvis of an 
European and one of a Botocudo. 
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2. Specimens of the round form are a round European 
female pelvis; one of a Negress; one of a female Hot- 
tentot; lastly, a Javanese. 

3. Specimens of the square pelvis form, a square pelvis 
of an European female; of a male and a female Javanese ; 
of a Mestizo; a second Javanese; and a second Mestizo. 

4.. Specimens of a wedge-shaped or oblong pelvis, an 
European female; a Botocudo; a Kafir; several Negresses 
in the collection of Soemmerring and Vrolik. 

M. Weber concludes that every form of the pelvis 
that deviates from its ordinary type is found in various 
other races; yet that there are particular shapes which are 
most prevalent in each race. ‘The form most frequent 
among Europeans is the oval shape of the pelvis; the most 
frequent in the American nations is the round; the square, 
in people resembling the Mongolians; and the oblong, in 
the races of Africa. 


Of the Structure of the Skeleton. 


Anatomists have observed varieties in the relative 
length of the bones and in the shape of the limbs between 
several human races; and it would appear that in some 
particulars the ruder or less civilised races bear some 
remote resemblance to the lower animals in several parti- 
culars of their bodily conformation. These differences are 
discovered when we compare large numbers of one race 
with corresponding numbers of another. Individuals are 
found in every tribe who in all the particulars in question 
pass the intermediate line, and would be classed with the 
tribe which is distinguished from the majority of their own 
kindred. Diversities of structure, to which this observa- 
tion applies, obviously cannot be regarded as specific; they 
are evidently but variations, since the causes which give 
rise to a peculiar conformation to one individual might 
influence a whole tribe. Races of men less improved by 
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civilisation, like the uncultivated breeds of animals, have 
slender, lean, and elongated limbs. Nations who live on 
scanty provision of vegetable aliment are less vigorous than 
those who are better fed, and it would seem that the pro- 
portions of their limbs are different. ‘The Hindoos are 
well known to have their arms and legs longer in propor- 
tion than Europeans, and less muscular. It has been 
observed that when the sabres of Indian soldiers have been 
brought to England, the gripe has been too small for 
English hands. It is well known that all savage races 
have less muscular power than civilised men. ‘This was 
first proved by the experiments of M. Péron, who found 
that the natives of Australia, of Timor, and of Tasmania, 
are feeble in comparison with Europeans; and similar 
trials have been made from time to time on the strength of 
other savage nations with like results. Mackenzie, . and 
Lewis and Clark, assure us that the American aborigines 
betray the same inferiority in physical strength. In en- 
gagements between troop and troop, or man and man, the 
Virginians and Kentuckians, according to Volney, have 
always the advantage over the American savages. 

In all other races compared with Europeans, the limbs 
are more crooked and badly formed. In the Negro, the 
bones of the leg are bent outwards. Soemmerring and 
Lawrence have observed that the tibia and fibula in the 
Negro are more convex in front than in Europeans; the 
calves of the legs are very high, so as to encroach upon 
the hams; the feet and hands, but particularly the former, 
are flat; the os calcis, instead of being arched, is continued 
nearly in a straight line with the other bones of the foot, 
which is remarkably broad. 

It was observed by White, and has been generally 
believed, that the length of the fore-arm is so much greater 
in the Negro than in the European as to constitute a real 
approximation to the character of the ape. Facts, how- 
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ever, prove but a very slight difference, and by no means 
_ greater than the varieties which are every day to be ob- 
served on comparing many individuals of any race or 
nation. On the other hand, the difference between adult 
apes and men in the length of the extremities is so great 
as to render all such comparisons very remote, and of very 
doubtful importance with respect to any ulterior conclusion. 
According to Mr. Owen, the arms of the orang reach to 
the heel, or at least to the ankle-joint; while in the chim- 
pantsi or troglodyte they extend below the knee-joint. 
This is a most decided and widely marked difference 
between the most anthropoid apes and the uncultivated 
races of men. Yet even the slightest approach to the 
former shape would be a curious circumstance, if it could 
be fully established; it would tend, with other facts, to 
imply that the savage races of mankind have somewhat 
more of the animal, even in their physical conformation, 
than the more cultivated races, or those whose improve- 
ment by civilisation may be dated from a very remote era 
in the history of the world. 

It has been a general opinion since the time of Soem- 
merring that the head of the Negro is placed so much 
farther backward on the vertebral column as to occasion a 
material difference in the figure of the whole body. It 
was observed by Daubenton that the foramen magnum is 
placed, in quadrupeds, behind the centre of gravity, whence 
an important difference arises in the relative position of 
the head and trunk in man and the inferior animals. The 
extent of this difference, when the human skeleton is com- 
pared with that of the simie, has been most fully made 
known by Mr. Owen, who has shewn that it is much 
greater in respect to the adult ape than it has been hitherto 
supposed. But there is in reality no material difference 
in human races. ‘The foramen magnum is only posterior 
in the Negro skull to its place in the European, in conse- 
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quence of the projection of the upper jaw, particularly of 
the alveolar process. 

On surveying the facts which relate to difference in the 
shape of the body, and the proportions of parts in human 
races, we may conclude that none of these deviations amount 
to specific distinctions. We may rest this conclusion on 
two arguments: first, that none of the differences in ques- 
tion exceed the limits of individual variety, or are greater 
than the diversities found within the circle of one nation 
or family ; secondly, the varieties of form in human races 
are by no means so considerable, in many points of view, 
as the instances of variation which are known to occur in 
different tribes of animals belonging to the same stock, 
there being scarcely one domesticated species which does 
not display much more considerable deviations from the 
typical character of the tribe. On this head enough has 
been said already to ensure admission of the general con- 
clusion. More exact notice will be taken of the pecu- 
liarities of particular races when we come to describe the 
several tribes of people among whom they have been 
observed to occur as national characteristics. 


SECTION XV. 


OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF HUMAN RACES INTO GROUPES— 
AND OF THE ARRANGEMENT ADOPTED IN THE FOLLOW- 
ING SECTIONS. 


We have now surveyed the extreme instances of diver- 
sity in the figure and complexion of the human races, in 
the view of determining whether any of them amount to 
specific differences; and we have shewn that, separately 
considered, none of the physical peculiarities which distin- 
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guish the several families of men from each other exceed 
the limit of natural variety, or go beyond the sphere of 
that kind of variation which is in almost every living tribe 
ready to display itself under the influence of causes favour- 
able to its developement. It now remains for us to con- 
template the manner in which the phenomena are by nature 
grouped together or distributed, and to discover the cir- 
cumstances under which they display themselves. 
Numerous are the divisions which different writers 
have adopted in distributing and classifying the varieties 
of the human family. Among those who consider man- 
kind as made up of different races, no two writers are 
agreed as to the number of separate tribes. As there is 
no fixed. principle of division, it seems to be in great 
measure arbitrary, and left to the choice of individual 
writers, whether they shall enumerate more or fewer of 
such groupes; and it happens that every new ethnologist 
subdivides the nations which his predecessor had connected, 
and brings together some which he had separated. As I 
do not follow those who have taken it for granted that 
mankind originally sprang from different stems, it will be 
superfluous for me to enter into any discussion on this 
head. I shall endeavour briefly to describe the principal 
tribes of men as I find them distinguished by historical 
evidence, and by that of the most authentic records, namely, 
by their languages, which, of all peculiar endowments, 
seem to be the most permanently retained, and can be 
shewn in many cases to have survived even very consider- 
able changes in physical and moral characters. Glotto- 
logy, or the history of languages, founded on an accurate 
analysis of their relations, is almost a new field of inquiry. 
It has been explored with great success of late, and new 
discoveries are every day made in it. Our contemporaries 
are becoming more and more convinced that the history of 
nations, termed ethnology, must be mainly founded on the 
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relations of their languages. ‘The ultimate object of this 
investigation 1s not to trace the history of languages, but 
of the tribes of men whose affinity they tend to illustrate. 
We must at the same time keep in view the great physical 
distinctions pointed out in the preceding sections, and par- 
ticularly the three-fold divisions of the forms of the human 
skull. This is probably the most permanent of all physical 
varieties, and it must at least be taken into the account in 
the distribution of nations into particular departments. 
I shall endeavour to arrange into groupes those races who 
appear from proofs of various kinds to have been in ancient 
times connected. 

The most popular or generally received distribution of 
human races in the present day is that which was recom- 
mended by the adoption of Baron Cuvier. It did not 
entirely originate with that great writer, but was set forth 
by him in a more decided and complete manner than it 
had been before his time. ‘This system refers different 
races of men to certain lofty mountain-chains as the local 
seats of their original existence. The birth-place, or the 
primitive station of the race of men who peopled Europe 
and Western Asia is supposed to have been Mount Cau- 
casus. From this conjecture Europeans, and many Asiatic 
nations, and even some Africans, have received the new 
designation of Caucasians. ‘The nations of Eastern Asia 
are imagined, in like manner, to originate in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount Altai, and they are named after the 
Mongolians, who inhabit the highest region in that vast 
chain of hills. ‘The African Negroes are derived from the 
southern face of the chain of Mount Atlas. They are, 
however, named simply the Ethiopian race, from the Ethio- 
pians who were the only black people known to the ancients 
in very remote times. A mixture of somewhat vague 
notions, partly connected with physical theories, and in 
part derived from history, or rather from mythology, has 
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formed the groundwork of this scheme, which refers the 
origin of human races to high mountainous tracts. The 
tops of mountains first emerged above the surface of the 
primeval ocean, and, in the language of some philosophical 
theorists, first became the scene of the organising life of 
nature. From different mountain-tops, Wildenow, and 
other writers on the history of plants, derive the vegetable 
tribes, which they suppose to have descended from high 
places into the plains, and to have spread their colonies 
along the margins of mountain streams. High mountains 
thus came to be regarded as the birth-places of living 
races. Geological theories give their part to render these 
notions popular: not only the late speculations of the 
Count de Buffon and the learned Bailly, but the opinions 
of ancient philosophers who maintained, before the time of 
Justin and of Pliny, that the mountains of high Asia must 
have been the part of the world first inhabited by men, 
inasmuch as that region must have been first refrigerated 
in the gradual cooling of the surface of our planet, and 
first raised sufficiently above the level of the ocean. More- 
over, the poetical traditions of the ancient world describe 
high mountains as the scenes of the first mythical adven- 
tures of gods and men—as the resting-places on which 
celestial or aerial beings alighted from their cloudy habita- 
tions to take up their abode with men, and to become the 
patriarchs of the human race. Lofty mountains are the 
points in the geography of our globe on which the first 
dawn of historic light casts its early beams: hence the 
legends of the first ages begin their thread. In the cos- 
mogony of the Hindoos, it was on the summit of the sacred 
mountain Maha-meru, which rises in the midst of the 
seven dwipas, or great peninsulas, like the stalk between 
the expanded petals of a lotus, that Brahma, the creator, 
sits enthroned on a pillar of gold and gems, adored by 
Rishis and Gandharbhas; while the regents of the four 
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quarters of the universe hold their stations on the four 
faces of the mountain. Equally famed in the ancient 
mythology of Iran and of Zoroaster is the sacred mountain 
Albordj, based upon the earth, but raising through all the 
spheres of heaven to the region of supernal light its lofty 
top, the seat of Ormuzd, whence the bridge Tshinevad 
conducts blessed spirits of pious men to Gorodman, the 
solid vault of heaven, the abode of Ferouers and Amshas- 
pands. Even the prosing disciples of Confucius had their 
sacred mountain of Kuen-lun, where, according to the 
legends. of their forefathers, was the abode of the early 
patriarchs of their race. ‘The Arabs and the Persian 
Moslemin had their poetical Kaf. The lofty hills of 
Phrygia and of Hellas, Ida, Olympus, Pindus, were, as 
every one knows, famous in Grecian story. Caucasus came 
in for a share of the reverence paid to the high places of 
the earth. Caucasus, however, was not the cradle of the 
human race, but the dwelling-place of Prometheus, the 
maker of men, and the teacher of astronomy. 

But all these notions are the poetical but wild dreams 
of men whose imaginations were excited by the splendid 
and unexplained meteoric phenomena of mountainous re- 
gions. It cannot be proved, nor is the supposition at all 
probable, that mankind began to exist till long after those 
physical changes had been completed which prepared our 
planet for the present order of the creation, and which 
raised a great part of the earth’s surface above the level of 
the ocean. If we were at liberty to form a conjecture on 
the subject, it would be that the human race had its begin- 
ning in a comparatively late period, in a region abounding 
with vegetable and animal productions. ‘There is one 
ancient tradition which fixes the birth-place of mankind, 
not on the sides or tops of snow-clad mountains, but on the 
banks of great rivers which fertilise one of the most lux- 
uriant regions of the earth. ‘This is the tradition delivered 
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in the Sacred Hebrew Scriptures. Hiddekel and Perath, 
two out of the four rivers of the Mosaic paradise, are well 
known and identified,—they are the ‘Tigris and Euphrates ; 
and at the time when the Book of Genesis was compiled, it 
is not to be doubted that the names of the two remaining 
rivers were equally well known. 

I shall not attempt to trace the history of nations from 
the early period to which the documents of patriarchal 
archeology contained in the earliest portion of the Penta- 
teuch refer. So many unfathomable chasms lie in the path, 
that every one of the many writers who has sought his way | 
through the intervening wilderness has lost himself in the 
obscurities of doubtful speculation. Those who wish to 
tread on safe ground in approaching ancient times must, 
like the mductive philosophers, take the way a posteriori, 
and trace backwards the ever more and more evanescent 
vestiges of events. If in this method we endeavour to 
gain a distinct glimpse of the state and even of the local 
position of human races in the earliest periods of society, 
we find men collected in great numbers, not on the high 
and barren tracts of the earth, but on the banks and 
estuaries of rivers affording secure havens on the sea, and 
the means of communication with inland countries. ‘The 
cradles or nurseries of the first nations, of those at least 
who became populous and have left a name celebrated in 
later times, appear to have been extensive plains or valleys 
traversed by navigable channels, and irrigated by perennial 
and fertilising streams. Three such regions were the 
scenes of the earliest civilisation of the human race, of the 
first foundation of cities, of the earliest political institu- 
tions, and of the invention of the arts which embellish 
human life. In one of these, the Semitic or Syro-Arabian 
nations exchanged the simple habits of wandering shep- 
herds for the splendour and luxury of Nineveh and Baby- 
lon. In a second, the Indo-European or Japetic people 
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brought to perfection the most elaborate of human dialects, . 
destined to become, in after times and under different modi- 
fications, the mother tongue of the nations of Europe. In 
a third, the land of Ham, watered by the Nile, were in- 
vented hieroglyphical literature, and the arts in which 
Egypt far surpassed all the rest of the world in the earlier 
ages of history. 

It will be found that in these three great nations, and 
among those who are allied to them in origin and language, 
are comprised nearly all the civilised communities, and, 
indeed, most of the tribes of people known to antiquity. 
When we view them as branches of the human family, it 
is interesting to inquire what physical differences existed 
among them. On this subject the ancient writers give us 
in general very defective information; yet they have left 
various notices from which we are enabled to collect proofs 
that the three races under consideration differed from each 
other in certain physical peculiarities. We find that 
swarthy, or brown or black people, and crisp or curly- 
haired tribes, with flat noses and thick lips, who had some- 
thing of the African, though probably not the true Negro 
physiognomy, which was scarcely known to the Greeks, 
were, on account of their physical character alone, sup- 
posed, in the time of Herodotus, to be allied to the Egypt- 
ians. ‘The people of Upper Asia, that is, of the Assyrian 
countries, are noted by Hippocrates for their great stature 
and the beauty of their persons, and for a certain caste of 
countenance in which they resembled each other more than 
did the people of Europe. We may consider this descrip- 
tion as referable to the Syro-Arabian race. From various 
incidental descriptions of Greeks, ‘Thracians, Italians, Celts, 
and Germans, we are tolerably well informed what were 
the physical characters of the nations of Europe. With 
these our third human family would coincide, were it not 
necessary to include among the latter some races of Southern 
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Asia. The compound epithet of Indo-European is the 
best designation for this class of mankind, whom Schloezer 
and other German writers term Japetic, as they include the 
Syro-Arabian nation under the name of Semitic, or Shemites. 

We cannot regard these three divisions of the ancient 
civilised world as representing the three great departments 
of mankind, as these departments are discriminated by the 
forms of the skull. ‘They were neither nomades nor savages, 
nor do they display in their crania either of the forms prin- 
cipally belonging to races in those different states of exist- 
ence. They had all heads of an oval or elliptico-spherical 
form, which we have observed to prevail chiefly among 
nations who have their faculties developed by civilisation. 
But although it cannot be said that the Egyptians had the 
narrow prognathous skull of the true Negro, nor the Indo- 
European nations the pyramidal heads of the nomadic 
people of High Asia, or of the Ichthyophagi of the North, 
yet there are not wanting marks of some relationship be- 
tween the Egyptians and the nations of Central Africa, 
and between the Indo-Europeans and the Northern Asiatics. 
In their complexion, and in many of their physical pecu- 
liarities, the Egyptians were an African race. In the 
eastern, and even in the central parts of Africa, we shall 
trace the existence of various tribes in physical characters 
nearly resembling the Egyptians; and it would not be 
difficult to observe a gradual deviation among many nations 
of that continent from the physical type of the Egyptian to 
the strongly marked character of the Negro, and that with- 
out any very decided break or interruption. The Egyptian 
language, also, in the great leading principles of its gram- 
matical construction, bears much greater analogy to the 
idioms of Africa than to those prevalent among the people 
of other regions. On the other hand, the languages of the 
Northern Asiatics bear many tokens of relationship, though 
they may be admitted to be remote ones, to the idioms of 
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the Indo-European race. The oval type of the skull pre- 
valent among these last-mentioned nations distinguishes 
them, indeed, from the broad-faced Asiatics; but we can 
shew, by many examples, that these characters are not con- 
stant, and that when nomadic nations have become settled 
and civilised, they have acquired a form of head similar to 
that of Europeans. It must be admitted that these approxi- 
mations require further inquiry and more precise proofs 
before they can be admitted as furnishing the groundwork 
of an ethnological system. I shall take them as suggesting 
a certain arrangement or classification in the following out- 
Ime, and shall thus bring together departments of mankind 
_ which it is most interesting to compare, and the comparison 
of which is likely to elucidate some questions in the physical 
history of our race. ‘The first nation in the following series 
will be the Syro-Arabian, which a celebrated French ana- 
tomist, Baron Larrey, regards as the model of perfection, 
and at the same time the prototype of the human family. 
These nations hold a central place, and are cut off from 
contact with barbarians on either side by the nations who 
follow them in the series. The second groupe are the 
Egyptians, and the third the Indo-Europeans. ‘The phy- 
sical differences between all these nations, though consider- 
able, are not greater than most persons will think suffi- 
ciently explained by reference to climate, and to diversity 
of food and of manners. After the Egyptians, we proceed 
to describe the great body of the nations of Africa, and 
after the Indo-Europeans, the people of High Asia. Among 
the former are many tribes in the lowest stages of savage 
life, supporting their existence on the natural fruits of the 
earth, or on the casual produce of the chase, and dwelling 
almost without houses and clothing amid the forests. The 
latter were chiefly nomades: the nature of the climate and 
the countries which they inhabit, cold and bleak, and con- 
sisting of vast steppes, and affording no spontaneous con- 
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tribution to the support of human life, precludes the exist- 
ence in those regions of people reduced below the condition 
of wandering shepherds, possessed of some wealth, and 
exercising some of the simplest arts, acquainted with the 
use of clothing, tents, and wagons. Men deprived by 
indolence or misfortune of such possessions would perish 
in the wilds of Tartary: on the banks of the Senegal or 
of the Quorra, they would degenerate into the state of 
savages. ‘These classes of nations have, as we have seen, 
different physical characters. Among the African savages, 
we find the prognathous form of the head and all its 
accompaniments; and these traits display themselves in 
proportion to the moral and physical degradation of the 
race. In Northern Asia, most of the inhabitants have 
the pyramidal and broad-faced skulls. 

After describing the nations of Africa and Northern 
Asia, we shall proceed to the native tribes of America, and 
to those of the Austral Seas and the great Southern Ocean. 

Having thus pointed out the order in which the re- 
maining subjects of this work are to be arranged, I shall 
not advert again to this topic, but proceed successively to 
describe the most remarkable races of men. 


SECTION XVI. 
OF THE SYRO-ARABIAN OR SEMITIC RACE. 


Tue Syro-Arabian nations, termed by Eichhorn and 
other German writers Semitic, occupied a region of Asia 
intermediate between the countries of the Egyptian and 
the Indo-European races. They differed, as we have re- 
marked, from both these races in their physical and moral 
characters. According to ancient authorities, cited by 
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Strabo, which to Bochart and Heeren appeared entirely 
worthy of credit, the dominion of these nations reached 
northwards to the Euxine, including the country of the 
Cappadocians, who were called by the Greeks, in the time 
of Herodotus, Leuco-Syri, or White Syrians. To the 
eastward, it bordered on Armenia and Persia, and extended 
southward to the Indian Ocean, comprehending the region 
watered by the great rivers of Mesopotamia; Syria, Pales- 
tine, and Arabia, were its western and southern parts, 
unless we ought to include in it some portions of Africa, 
which appear to have been colonised in early times by 
people who spoke dialects of the Syro-Arabian language. 

The bond of union between all these nations, who 
differed widely in manners, —some being nomadic, others 
agricultural, and a third class devoted to foreign commerce 
and domestic manufactures,—is their remarkable language, 
so different from all other human idioms. Their lan- 
guage also affords the best and most applicable method of 
subdividing them into groupes. ‘The idioms spoken by 
the ancient and modern nations of this family may be 
classed under the four following departments :— 

1. The northern and eastern branch, termed Aramezan, 
or Syrian. ‘The Syriac of the versions, and the Chaldee 
of the late Scriptures of the Old Testament and of the 
Targums, are specimens of this language from early times. 
If the Cappadocians were really Syrians, this was doubtless 
their idiom. It appears to have been the original idiom 
of the Hebrews, until the Abramidz occupied the Pro- 
mised Land in Canaan, and adopted, as it would appear, 
from its previous inhabitants, the Canaanitish, or proper 
Hebrew. 

It has been supposed by several German writers, par- 
ticularly by Michaélis and Schloezer, that the Chaldees, or 
Chasdim, were a distinct people from the Assyrians and 
Syrians, and that the primitive Chaldea was a region to 
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the northward of Syria and Mesopotamia. ‘The Chaldees, 
or rather the Chasdim, are frequently mentioned by the 
sacred writers towards the later periods of the royal dynas- 
ties of Judah and Samaria as a warlike people from the, 
north. By Greek writers, the Chaldzi are connected 
with the Carduchi and the Chalybes, nations of barbarous 
mountaineers, who occupied some parts of the high region 
of Kurdistan, and the former of whom first became known 
to Europeans by opposing the retreat of Xenophon. It is 
supposed by Michaélis that these Chasdim of the mountains, 
who are conjectured by that celebrated Oriental scholar to 
have been, not a Semitic but a Scythian, or perhaps a 
Slavonian tribe, made an inroad on the plains of Mesopo- 
tamia about the time of Isaiah, and there established a 
new empire, which was that of the later Chaldean or 
Babylonian sovereigns. History affords very slender sup- 
port of any such hypothesis, which seems to have no other 
groundwork than a few fanciful derivations of the names 
of some Babylonian sovereigns.* 

2. The Hebrew, or Canaanitish, or Phcenician, for they 
were the same, or very nearly the same, as Gesenius has 
lately proved, was spoken by the Hebrews from the time 
when they adopted it on their arrival in Palestine to the 
Babylonish captivity, when they are supposed to have 
exchanged it for Chaldee, or to have returned to the use 
of a dialect more akin to their primitive ante-Abramic 
speech. This language, with perhaps some very slight 
variations, was the idiom of the Sidonian and Tyrian states, 
and of Carthage and the Carthaginian settlements. Even 


* Michaélis, “ Specim. Geograph. Hebreor. Ext.” Part II. p. 80. 
Also, Schloezer “von den Chaldzern,” in Eichhorn’s “ Repertor. fiir 
Bibl. und Morgenlaendl. Lit.” Th. 8. Also Dr. J. R. Forster’s “ Epis- 
tola de Chaldeis,” in Michaél. “Spec. Geog. Hebr. Ext.” See, also, 
Adelung’s remarks on this subject in the first part of the “ Mithridates 
oder allgem. Sprachenkunde.” 
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the language of Numidia is supposed by Gesenius to 
have been a pure, or nearly pure, Hebrew. On the other 
hand, no traces of Pheenician inscriptions have been dis- 
covered beyond or to the northward of the Straits of Her- 
cules; and Gesenius denies that any proofs exist of the 
colonisations thought by various modern writers on history 
and antiquities to have been formed by Pheenicians on 
different points of the coast of Europe. 

3. The third division of Syro-Arabian dialects are 
those of the Arabic properly so called, including the 
Moggrebyn, or Western Arabian language. 

4. It is supposed that a fourth language, belonging to 
the Syro-Arabian stem, has been discovered lately in the 
southern parts of Arabia. It has been maintained by M. 
Fresnel that the barbarous inhabitants of Mahrah still 
speak the idiom that prevailed at the court of the Queen 
of Saba, namely, the dialect of the Hhimyarite Arabs, the 
Homerites of the Greeks. This idiom is termed by M. 
Fresnel, who has investigated its forms, Ekhkili; which 
is, aS he says, the proper national designation of the noble 
race who inhabit the mountains of Hhacik, Mirbat, and 
Zhafar, on the southern coast of the Arabian peninsula.* 
It approximates more in its forms to the Hebrew and the 
Syriac than to the modern or ancient Arabic,—a fact 
which illustrates the assertion of ancient writers, who 
declare that the Pheenicians came originally into Palestine 
from the borders of the Erythrean Sea, or the Indian 
Ocean. The Homerites are said to have been the Shemite 
people who passed the Red Sea, and founded the Abys- 
sinian kingdom of Axoume, or Axum, where the Gheez 
language, or the old Ethiopic of the version and of other 
of the sacred books of the Abyssinian church, was the 


* Papers by M. Fresnel in several numbers of the “Nouveau Journal 
Asiatique.” Paris. 
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prevailing language as early as the age of Frumentius, 
and probably many centuries before his time. ‘The late 
discoveries reported by Lieutenant Wellsted and others of 
inscriptions in different parts of Oman, or Southern Arabia, 
in characters altogether unlike the Cufic, or the oldest 
forms of letters known among the Northern Arabs, and 
bearing a striking conformity with the letters of the Gheez, 
give additional support to the opinions of M. Fresnel, 
and render it probable that an ancient language cognate 
with the Syriac, and the Hebrew, and Arabic, but distinct 
from all, and having a character of its own, once prevailed 
over an extensive region to the southward of that occupied 
by the proper Arabic. Perhaps this was the idiom of the 
Cushite Arabs, who are reckoned a more ancient race than 
the Joktanide, or the tribes descended from Joktan, the 
traditional ancestor of the Arabian tribes, and more nearly 
allied to the Phoenicians or Canaanites, both being Chamite, 
and not Shemite, nations, as we learn from the Biblical 
genealogies. 

Of the several nations who are connected by this com- 
munity of language, some who were formerly celebrated 
have become nearly extinct; while others have spread 
themselves, either as the exiled followers of a persecuted 
faith, or as the conquering apostles of a victorious one, over 
the world, and seem destined, through the energy of their 
invincible mind, to survive to the end of time. The Syrian 
race scarcely exists: their language only survives in some 
districts on the borders of Kirdistan; every where else 
they have been lost under the predominant Arabs. ‘The 
Homerites in Arabia, if there they exist, are little known: 
the Abyssinian Homerites are the only inhabitants of the 
province of Tigre, to the eastward of the Tacazze, whose 
idiom still resembles the ancient Gheez. The Arabs, who 
spread Islam by their victories from the Atlantic to the 
Ganges, and the Jews, who are wanderers over the whole 
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world, are perhaps now more numerous than were even 
their forefathers. 

The Jews have assimilated in physical characters to 
the nations among whom they have long resided, though 
still to be recognised by some minute peculiarities of phy- 
sloonomy. In the northern countries of Europe they are 
fair, or xanthous. Blue eyes and flaxen hair are seen 
in English Jews; and in some parts of Germany the red 
beards of the Jews are very conspicuous. ‘The Jews of 
Portugal are very dark. Jews, as it 1s well known, have 
been spread from early times through many countries in 
the eastern parts of Asia,—in China, Tartary, and the 
northern parts of India. ‘There are many of them in the 
towns of Cochin and the interior of Malabar. They hold 
communication with each other in their eastern colonies, 
which appear to be of one stock or migration ; but at what 
era they reached these countries it is unknown. ‘Their 
residence in Cochin appears to have been from ancient 
times ; and they are now black, and so completely like the 
native inhabitants in their complexion, that Dr. Claudius 
Buchanan says he could not always distinguish them from 
the Hindoos.* He has surmised that the blackness of the 
Jews spread through different parts of India is attributable 
to intermarriages with Hindoos ; but of this there is no evi- 
dence: it is probable that the preservation of the Jews in | 
these countries as a distinct people is owing, as elsewhere, 
to their avoiding all intermixture with the native inhabi- 
tants. ‘The Jesuits in China expressly inform us that the 
Jews settled in Honan, where they have been established 
for many ages, keep themselves distinct, and intermarry 
within their own community.t It appears that the ancient 


* There is at Mattacheri, a town of Cochin, a particular colony of 
Jews, who arrived at a later date in that country, and are called Jeru- 
salem, or White, Jews. 

. + Duhalde. Astle’s Voyages, vol. iv. p. 227. 
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Jewish inhabitants of Cochin were a people of the same 
migration with those of China; and it is very improbable 
that they differ from their brethren in the particular above 
alluded to. 


Physical Characters of the Arabs. 


The Arabs are partly shepherds, termed in their own 
language Ebn-el-Arab and Bedauvi, whence the European 
name of Bedouins ; in part tillers of the earth, or Felahin ; 
or Haddri, that is, dwellers in towns. The agricultural 
Arabs are of larger and stouter form; the Bedouins are 
thin and meagre. We are assured by Mr. Fraser that the 
genuine Arabs are rather spare and active than athletic 
men: ‘ ‘Those of the superior orders who came under our 
observation, as the Sheiks and their families, bore a strong 
characteristic resemblance to each other in features. ‘The 
countenance was generally long and thin; the forehead 
moderately high, with a rounded protuberance near its 
top; the nose aquiline; the mouth and chin receding, 
giving to the line of the profile a circular rather than a 
straight character; the eye deep set under the brow, dark 
and bright. ‘Thin and spare, deficient in muscle, their 
limbs were small, particularly their hands, which were 
sometimes even of feminine delicacy. ‘Their beards were 
almost always of a deep black, artificially coloured, if not 
naturally so; a few wore them grizzled; and we observed 
an old man whose beard, of a milk-white colour, he had 
dyed yellow, which, contrasted with a singular pair of blue 
eyes, had a very extraordinary effect.” ; 


M. De Pagés has described the Arabs of the desert 


between Bassora and Damascus. He says, “They run 


with extraordinary swiftness, have large bones, a deep 
brown complexion, bodies of an ordinary stature, but lean, 
muscular, active, and vigorous. The Bedouins suffer their 
hair and beards to grow; and, indeed, among the Arabian 
tribes in general, the beard is remarkably bushy. The 
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Arab has a large, ardent, black eye, a long face, features 
high and regular, and, as the result of the whole, a phy- 
siognomy peculiarly stern and severe. .‘The tribes who 
inhabit the middle of the desert have locks somewhat 
_ erisped, extremely fine, and approaching the woolly hair 
of the Negro.” 

_ The general complexion of the Arabs on the coast of 
Yemen is the same yellow, bordering on brown, which is 
evidently the natural colour of the race, and not derived 
from intermixture with Africans. Niebuhr says of them, 
‘“‘ Les femmes Arabes des contrées basses, et exposées aux 
chaleurs, ont naturellement la peau d’un jaune foncé, mais 
dans les montagnes on trouve de jolies visages méme parmi 
les paysannes.” 

The skulls of the Arabian race furnish, as we have 
seen, in the opinion of Baron Larrey, the most perfect 
type of the human head. ‘This writer observes that 
the skulls of the Arabs approach to a spherical figure, 
with a remarkable elevation of the upper part. ‘The 
heads of this race display, in other respects, the greatest 
physical perfection,—a most perfect developement of all 
the internal organs, as well as of those which belong to 
the senses.” He says that experience has proved to him 
that their intellectual perfectibility is proportional to this 
higher developement of physical organisation, and that it 
is, without doubt, superior to the faculties of those nations 
who inhabit the northern regions of the globe, meaning 
the Europeans. ‘In Egypt,” he says, ‘we have observed 
that young Arabs of both sexes imitate all the productions 
of our artists and artisans with astonishing facility, and 
that they also acquire languages with equal ease. Inde- 
pendently of the elevation of the vault of the cranium, and 
its almost spherical form, the surface of the jaws is of great 
extent, and on a straight perpendicular line; the orbits, 
likewise, are wider than they are usually seen in the crania 
of Europeans, and they are somewhat less inclined back- 
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wards: the alveolar arches are of moderate size, and they 
are well supplied with very white and regular teeth; the 
canines, especially, project but little. ‘The Arabs eat little 
and seldom of animal food.. We are also convinced that 
the bones of the cranium are thinner in the Arab than in 
other races, and more dense in proportion to their size, 
which is proved by their greater transparency.” 

In other parts of the skeleton the Arabs display, accord- 
ing to Baron Larrey, a proportional superiority in organic 
perfection to other races of men. ‘The following observa- 
tions are important and interesting, as they relate to the 
history of a race which, all its branches, the Hebrew and 
the Phoenician being included, must be considered as the 
first and greatest of the whole human family. ‘ We have 
observed,” says M. Larrey, ‘first, that the convolutions 
of the brain, whose mass is in proportion to the cavity of 
the cranium, are more numerous, and the furrows which 
separate them are deeper, and the matter which forms the 
organ is more dense or firmer, than in other races ; secondly, 
that the nervous system, proceeding from the medulla 
oblongata and the spinal chord, appears to be composed 
of nerves more dense in structure than are those of Euro- 
peans in general; thirdly, that the heart and arterial 
system display the most remarkable regularity and a very 
perfect developement; fourthly, that the external senses 
of the Arabs are exquisitely acute and remarkably perfect : 
their sight is most extensive in its range; they hear at 
very great distances; and can, through a very extensive 
region, perceive the most subtile odour.” | 

The muscular or locomotive system is strongly marked : 
the fibres are of a deep red colour, firm, and very elastic ; 
hence the great agility of this people. This physical per- 
fectibility is very far from being equalled by the mixed 
nations of a part of Africa and of America, and especially 
by the northern nations of Europe. 

‘‘Upon the whole,” says Baron Larrey, “I am con- 
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vinced that the cradle of the human family is to be found 
in the country of this race.” 

Such is the opinion of a very distinguished physiologist 
on the characters of this race, which is, as he says, con- 
firmed by the results of long personal observations among 
the people of the four quarters of the globe. Ifthe organic 
perfection of the Shemite nations is really, as he thinks, 
superior to that of other human races, to what causes are 
we to attribute the difference? Is the climate of Palestine 
and Arabia more favourable to the perfection of organisa- 
tion than that of other countries? or were the higher 
faculties of this race more anciently cultivated than ee 
of the Northern nations? 

The complexion of the Arabs displays great diversities 
in the different countries inhabited by them. Volney says 
that some of the Bedouins are black. Niebuhr and De 
Pagés assure us that the colour of the lower orders is 
naturally a dusky or yellow brown. According to Burck- 
hardt, the Arabs in the low countries of the Nile bordering 
on Nubia are black. ‘This traveller carefully distinguishes 
the Arabs from Negroes and Nubians. Higher up the 
Nile than Dongola are the Shegya Arabs, of whom we 
have an excellent description from an intelligent Eng- 
lish traveller. ‘The general complexion of the Shegya 
Arabs,” says Mr. Waddington, “is a jet black. The 
Shegya,” he adds, ‘as I have already mentioned, are 
black, —a clear, glossy, jet black, which appeared to my 
then unprejudiced eyes to be the finest colour that could 
be selected for a human being. ‘They are distinguished 
in every respect from the Negroes by the brightness of 
their colour; by their hair and the regularity of their 
features; by the mild and dewy lustre of their eyes; and 
by the softness of their touch, in which last respect they 
yield not to Europeans.” It appears from the account 


given by Burckhardt and Riippell that the Arabs on the 
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Nile do not intermarry with the natives. The blackness 
of their complexion is, therefore, owing to climate alone.* 

In the northern, and particularly in more elevated 
countries, the complexion of the Arabs is as fair as that 
of Europeans. Bruce says, “The Arab women are not 
black ; there are even some exceedingly fair.” He gives 
a remarkable description of the mountains of Ruddua, 
near Yambo, on the coast of Yemen, and of their inhabi- 
tants. They are high craggy mountains, abounding in 
springs of water and verdant spots, where various fruits 
grow in abundance. ‘The people of the place have told 
me that water freezes there in winter, and that there are 
some of the inhabitants who have red hair and blue eyes— 
a thing scarcely ever to be seen but in the coldest moun- 
tains of the East.” | 


SECTION XVII. 
OF THE EGYPTIAN RACE. 


Tuoucu inhabiting from immemorial times regions in 
juxtaposition, and almost contiguous to each other, no two 
races of men can be more strongly contrasted than were the 
ancient Kgyptian and the Syro-Arabian races: one nation 
full of energy, of restless activity, changing many times 
their manner of existence, —sometimes nomadic, feeding 
their flocks in desert places, —now settled, and cultivating 
the earth, and filling their land with populous villages, 
and towns, and fenced cities, —then spreading themselves, 


* For a fuller account of the Shakié, or Shegya, I may refer to the 
second volume of my “Researches into the Physical History of Man- 


kind,” last edition. The opposite plate (Plate IV.) is a portrait of a 
chief, or melik, of the Shegya. 
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impelled by the love of glory and zeal of proselytism, over 
distant countries; the other reposing ever in luxurious 
ease and wealth on the rich soil watered by their slimy 
river, never quitting it for a foreign clime, or displaying, 
unless forced, the least change in their position or habits 
of life. ‘The intellectual character, the metaphysical be- 
lief, and the religious sentiments and practices of the two 
nations, were equally diverse ; one adoring an invisible and 
eternal Spirit, at whose almighty word the universe started 
into existence, and “the morning-stars sang together, and 
the sons of God shouted for joy;”* the other adorning 
splendid temples with costly magnificence, in which, with 
mysterious and grotesque rites, they paid a strange and 
portentous worship to some foul and grovelling object, —a 
snake, a tortoise, a crocodile, or an ape. ‘The destiny of 
the two races has been equally different ; both may be said 
still to exist: one in their living representatives, their ever 
roving, energetic descendants; the other reposing in their 
own land—a vast sepulchre, where the successive genera- 
tions of thirty centuries, all embalmed, men, women, and 
children, with their domestic animals, lie beneath their 
dry, preserving soil, expecting vainly the summons to 
judgment—the fated time for which is to some of them 
long past—before the tribunal of Sarapis or in the hall of 
Osymandyas. The physical characters of these nations are 
likewise different: instead of the sharp features, the keen, 
animated, and restless visages, and the lean and active 
figures of the Arabian, there were to be seen in the land 
of the Pharaohs “full, but delicate and voluptuous, forms ; 
countenances sedate and placid; round and soft features ; 
with eyes long, almond-shaped, half-shut, and languishing, 
and turned up at the outer angles, as if habitually fatigued 


* Job, chap. xxiv. 


+ Clemens Alexandrin. Peedag. lib. iii, Origenes adv. Celsum, lib. iii. 
prize 
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by the light and heat of the sun; cheeks round; thick 
lips, full and prominent; mouths large, but cheerful and 
smiling ; complexions dark, ruddy, and coppery; and the 
whole aspect displaying, as one of the most graphic delinea- 
tors among modern travellers has observed, the genuine 
African character, of which the Negro is the exaggerated 
and extreme representation.” * 

There is no ancient people of whose personal charac- 
ters, and manners, and habits of life, we have half so many 
testimonies as of those of the Egyptians, and yet there is 
certainly none respecting whose physical history so much 
difference of opinion has prevailed. Volney and many 
others have insisted on the assertion that the Egyptians 
were true Negroes. Others declare that they were a Cau- 
casian race, or entirely of European form. Dénon, whose 
testimony I have just cited, has, if I am not mistaken, 
found the true medium. ‘There is some excuse for this 
diversity of opinion in the accounts hard to reconcile 
which have been left us by the ancients, and the other 
testimonies to be collected from various quarters. I shall 
not put the confidence of my readers to too severe a test 
by requiring them to adopt my opinion in this matter, but 
shall hasten briefly to lay before them the principal points 
of evidence, from which they will form their own judg- 
ment; and, in the first place, I shall cite some of the 
ancient accounts. 

1. Herodotus travelled in Egypt, and was, therefore, 
well acquainted with the people from personal observation. 
He does not say any thing directly as to the description 
of their persons, which were too well known to the Greeks 
to need such an account; but his indirect testimony is 
very strongly expressed. After mentioning a tradition 
that the people of Colchis were a colony from Egypt, 


* Dénon, “ Voy. en Egypte.” 
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Herodotus says that there was one fact strongly in favour 
of this opinion. The Colchians were mwerdyyeoes, and odad- 
reryes,— black in complexion, and woolly-haired.” These 
are the words by which the complexion and hair of Negroes 
are described. In another passage he says that “the pigeon 
said to have fled to Dodona, and to have founded the 
oracle, was declared to be black, and that the meaning of 
the story was this. The oracle was in reality founded by 
a female captive from the Thebaid: she was black, being 
an Keyptian.” Other Greek writers have expressed them- 
selves in similar terms. A%schylus, in the “Supplices,” 
mentions the crew of the Egyptian bark as seen from an 
eminence on the shore: the person who espies them con- 
cludes them to be Egyptians from their black complexion :— 


, 9) - of , t 
Ileeroucs P) avoges yyios Lesrccry x bcols 
Tutors Agvnay te werramaray iogiv. 


“ The sailors, too, I marked, 
Conspicuous in white robes their sable limbs.” 


There are other passages in ancient writers in which 
the Egyptians are mentioned as a swarthy people, which 
might, with equal propriety, be applied to a perfect black, 
or to a brown or dusky Nubian. We have in one of the 
Dialogues of Lucian a ludicrous description of a young 
Egyptian, who was represented as belonging to the crew 
of a trading vessel in the Pirzus. It is said of him that, 
“besides being black, he had projecting lips, and was 
very slender in the legs, and that his hair and the curls 
bushed up behind marked him to be a slave.” 

Ammianus Marcellinus has given an account of the 
Egyptians, which is somewhat differently expressed : — 
*« AMeypti, plerique, subfusculi sunt et atrati, magisque 
meestiores,. gracilenti, et aridi.” By saying that Egyptians, 
for the most part, are of a brownish, or somewhat brown 
colour, and of a tanned or blackened hue, the writer shews 
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that this was not the case equally, at least with all of 
them; and the expressions subfusculi and atrati are very 
different from nigrz or atre. 

Two old Egyptian deeds of sale have come to light, 
which afford a very curious testimony.* Both of them be- 
long to the Ptolemaic period; but the names of the persons 
mentioned indicate them to have been native Egyptians. 
The persons interested in the contracts are described 
according to their external appearance and colour. In one 
of these documents, the seller, who is named Pamuinthes, 
is termed percyyews, and the buyer peatyews; which may 
be rendered “of a black,” or, perhaps, a ‘‘dark brown 
colour,” and yellow, or honey-coloured. ‘The same epithet 
is given to the buyer, who is named Osarreres in the 
other manuscript. The shape of the nose and features 
is also stated, but not in such terms as to give any idea 
of the Negro physiognomy. 

From these accounts we may safely infer that the 
Egyptians were a dark-coloured people, and at the same 
time that great varieties existed among them, which is the 
case among the Abyssinians and the Hindoos in the pre- 
sent day. It may be remarked that in climates like those 
of Europe and of Nigritia, where the influence of ex- 
ternal agents is very strongly exerted on the races of men, 
their complexions display little variety. Men are either 
white or black according as they live under the equator, 
or at a distance from the tropics; but, in intermediate 
regions, both black and white individuals are found in the 
same nation. ‘This is the case in India and in Abyssinia, 
in both of which countries the fact, as we shall see, has 


* The facsimile of one of these documents is at Berlin; the original 
of the other at Paris. An interpretation of the former was given by 
Professor Boeckh, and that of the other by M. H. St. Martin. See 
Heeren, Ideen, 2, 2. Absch. 1. “ Ansicht des Landes und Volkes;” 
and K. O. Miiller, “‘ Handbuch der Archaologie,” &c. Breslau, 1830. 
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been commented upon by travellers who have not known 
how to explain it. A similar variety seems to have existed 
among the old Egyptians. 

2. The prevailing complexion, however, of the people 
of Egypt has something very remarkable. If we may form 
an idea of the complexion of the Egyptians from the 
numerous paintings found in their temples, and in splen- 
didly decorated tombs, in some of which the colours are 
known to be preserved in a very fresh state, we must con- 
clude that this people were of a red copper or light choco- 
late colour, and that they resembled the reddest of the 
Fulah and Kafir tribes now existing in Africa. This 
colour may be seen in the numerous plates in the “ De- 
scription de Egypte,” and in the coloured figures given 
by Belzoni. A similar complexion is represented on the 
heads of the cases made of the sycamore wood, which 
answers the purposes of sarcophagi, and in almost all 
Egyptian figures. ‘This red colour is evidently mtended 
to represent the complexion of the people, and is not put 
on in the want of a lighter paint, or flesh colour; for when 
the limbs or bodies are represented as seen through a thin 
veil, the tint used resembles the complexion of Europeans. 
The same shade might have been generally adopted if a 
darker one had not been preferred, as more truly repre- 
senting the national complexion of the Egyptian race. 
Iemale figures are sometimes distinguished by a yellow 
or tawny colour. 

The features of the Egyptians are likewise represented 
in their paintings and sculptures, which display, in general, 
a very remarkable and peculiar physiognomy, or type of 
countenance, and bodily conformation. I have already 
cited the terms m which Dénon has recorded the impres- 
sion produced on him by these representations. 

No writer has taken greater pains in this investigation 
than Blumenbach, who has examined many mummies, and 
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has in several works expressed his opinion of the physical 
character of the Egyptians founded on this inspection and 
on a study of the remains of ancient art. Blumenbach 
has been led to the conclusion that De Pauw, Winckel- 
mann, and D’Hancarville, were mistaken in ascribing to 
the Egyptian monuments one common character of phy- 
siognomy. In Blumenbach’s opinion, there are three varie- 
ties in the physiognomy expressed in paintings and sculp- 
tures, or three principal types to which individual figures, 
though with more or less of deviation, may be reduced: 
these are the Ethiopian, the Indian, and the Berberine. 
«The first,” according to this writer, ‘‘ coincides with the 
descriptions given of the Egyptians by the ancients: it is 
chiefly distinguished by prominent jaws, turgid lips, a 
broad flat nose, and protruding eye-balls.” The second 
is considerably different from the first; its characters are 
‘‘a long narrow nose; long and thin eyelids, which turn 
upwards from the bridge of the nose towards the temples ; 
ears placed high on the head; a short and thin bodily 
structure, and very long shanks.” As a specimen of this 
form, he mentions the painted female figure on the back of 
the sarcophagus of Captain Lethieullier’s mummy, which 
he considers as decidedly resembling the Hindoos. “The 
third sort of Egyptian figures partakes something of both 
the former. It is characterised by a peculiar turgid habit, 
flabby cheeks, a short chin, large prominent eyes, and a 
plump form of body.” This is the type most generally 
followed in Egyptian paintings. It is supposed to repre- 
sent the ordinary form of the Egyptians, and what may 
be termed their peculiar national physiognomy. It is 
thought by Blumenbach to approach very nearly to the 
form of the Bardbra or Berberines. 

The following figures afford some specimens of the 
characters exhibited by Egyptian sculptures. The first 
figure is the head of a statue supposed to be that of 
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Rameses. It is thought by Mr. Martin* to resemble the 
second Egyptian type described by Blumenbach, namely, 
that which approaches the Hindoo. 


Head of Rameses. 


In this figure, it is observed that “the general expres- 
sion is calm and dignified; the forehead is somewhat flat ; _ 
the eyes are widely separated from each other; the nose is 
elevated, but with spreading nostrils; the ears are high ; 
the lips large, broad, and turned out, with sharp edges ; 
in which points there is a deviation from the European 
countenance.” + 


9? 


* See Mr. Martin’s “ Natural History of Mammiferous Animals, 
&e. 8vo. Plates. London, 1841. 
+ Ibid. 
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The following figures, painted in fresco, in which the 
complexion is of the Egyptian red, display a physiognomy 
which is certainly not Kuropean. 


Fig. 49. Fig. 50. 


3. The Copts are well known to be the descendants of 
the ancient Egyptians. Egypt received a considerable 
number of Greek and Roman colonists; but the European 
settlers were probably confined mostly to the Delta and a 
few Grecian and Roman cities. That the Egyptian race 
remained nearly unaltered in the interior and remote parts 
of the country, may be inferred from the preservation of 
their language, which was extant in its three dialects, with 
a slight admixture of Greek words, until the era of the 
conquest of Egypt by the Moslemin; and subsequently to 
that event the Christian population has been preserved by 
obvious causes from intermixture with strangers. Among 
the modern Copts many travellers have remarked a certain 
approximation to the Negro. Volney says that they, have 
a yellowish dusky complexion, neither nr the 
Grecian nor Arabian. He adds, ‘that they have a 
puffed visage, swollen eyes, flat nose, and thick lips, and 
bear much resemblance to Mulattoes.” Very similar is 
Baron Larrey’s description of the Copts, the principal 
traits of which are a full countenance, a long aperture 
of the eyelids—“coupés en amande,” projecting cheek- 
bones, dilated nostrils, thick lips, and hair and beard black 
and crisp. M. Pugnet, an intelligent physician, and an 
ingenious and discriminating writer, has made an attempt 
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to distinguish the Copts, or Qoubts, as he terms them, 
into two divisions; those whose ancestry have been inter- 
mixed, and partly of Greek or Roman descent, and a class 
of purely Egyptian origin. He says that nothing is more 
striking than the contrast between the small and meagre 
Arabs and the large and fine stature of the Qoubts. 
‘A Vextérieur chétif et misérable des premiers ceux-ci 
opposent un air de majesté et de puissance; a la rudesse 
de leurs traits, une affabilité soutenue; il leur abord 
Inquiet et soucieux, une figure trés épanouie.” ‘Lhis 
description applies to both classes of the Coptic race; the 
following to those who are supposed to be the unmixed 
descendants of the old Pharaonic Egyptians. ‘Les Egypt- 
lens sont en général d’une taille au dessus de la moyenne, 
leurs formes se prononcent vigoreusement, la couleur de 
leur peau est d’un rouge obscur; ils ont le front large ; 
le menton arrondi; les joues médiocrement pleines ; le nez 
droit; les ailes nasales fortement sinueuses; les yeux 
grands et bruns; la bouche peu fendue; les lévres grosses ; 
les dens blanches; les oreilles hautes et trés détachées ; 
enfin, les sourcils et la barbe extrémement noirs.” 

M. Dénon says he was struck with the resemblance of 
the Copts to the old Egyptian sculptures, characterised by 
“* flat foreheads ; eyes half closed, and raised up at the 
angles ; high cheek-bones ; a broad, flat nose, very short ; 
a large flattened mouth, placed at a considerable Biniaice 
from the nose; thick lips; little beard; a shapeless body ; 
crooked legs, without any expression in the contour; and 
long flat feet.” 

Mr. Ledyard, whose testimony is of the more value as 
he had no theory to support, says, “I suspect the Copts 
to have been the origin of the Negro race; the nose and 
lips correspond with those of the eae The hair, wher- 
ever I can see it among the people here (the Copts), is 
curled, not like that of the Negroes, but like the Mulattoes.” 


g 
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4. Of the skulls found in mummies. The Egyptian 
skulls were, as we have before observed, generally of that 
form which belongs to all the most anciently civilised races, 
namely, the oval; but there were great varieties among 

Fig. 52. the people in this respect. 
ie Most of them resembled the 
European skull in many par- 
ticulars; but in some a cer- 
tain approximation to the 
African has been observed or 
fancied. The figure in the 
margin is a sketch of a skull 
is in the Museum of the Col- 

Egyptian Skull from Memphis. lege of Surgeons. 

There is an Egyptian skull in the same museum which, 
in weight and density, resembles the heavy skulls of some 
Guinea Negroes. Its form is European, except that the 
alveolar edge of the upper jaw is rather more prominent 
than usual. This, with a corresponding structure of the 
soft parts, might have given to the countenance much of 
the Negro character. Soemmerring has described the 
heads of four mummies examined by him. ‘Two of them 
differed in no respect from European skulls: the third, as 
he says, represented the African form, in having the space 
marked out by the insertion of the temporal muscle more 
extensive than in European heads. Blumenbach has pub- 
lished engravings of three Egyptian skulls in his ‘‘ Decades 
Craniorum.” One of these differs, as he observes, widely 
from the skulls of Negroes of Guinea, but has something 
of the Ethiopian character, and resembles the portrait of 
Abbas Gregorius. Another so nearly resembles the 
cranium of an Indian from Bengal that no material dif- 
ference can be perceived between them. 
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Concluding Remarks. 


It appears, from all the evidence we have been able to 
collect in relation to this subject, that although the general 
shape of the skull among the ancient Egyptians was the 
oval and fully developed form, which is common to highly 
cultivated nations, yet there were in other respects, in the 
physical type of that race, many tokens of relationship to 
the people of Africa. ‘The puffed and full countenance, 
the full cheeks, thick, turned out lips, the peculiar shape 
of the mouth and eyes, the coppery and dusky complexion, 
approaching in individuals to black, in others to red, like 
the colour of the Falahs, and only a few shades lighter than 
that of the Berberines, who will be described in the sequel, 
are instances of this resemblance. ‘The weight and density 
of some Egyptian skulls, and the projection of the alveolar 
process already noticed, and the peculiar shape of the legs 
and flattened feet, must be taken into the account. In esti- 
mating the whole amount of evidence indicative of African 
relations, we must take into our view many circumstances 
connected with the moral habits, the singular superstitions, 
and the general laws governing the structure of language 
common to the Egyptians and many other nations of the 
same continent. On these subjects it is impossible to 
enter into details in the present work, and I must beg 
leave to refer my readers who think it worth while to give 
them further consideration to the second volume of my 
“ Researches into the Physical History of Mankind,” 
which is entirely devoted to African ethnography. 

If it be admitted that the Egyptians display some 
traces of approximation in physical character to the other 
nations of Africa, a fact which was striking to Ledyard 
and to Denon; and if it be supposed that these traits 
are the result of physical agencies on a race subjected 
during thousands of years to their influence, it may be 

M 
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supposed, with great probability, that similar causes ope- 
rating upon tribes of people in the rudest condition of 
existence, and so much the more subjected to the influence 
of climate and to other agencies which modify the moral 
and physical character of human races, would produce a 
much greater and more general effect. These remarks 
are, however, only offered as conjectures. 

We now proceed to describe the third of the three 
cultivated nations of antiquity, namely, the Indo-European 
or Arian race. We shall first survey the nations of this 
family in Asia, and afterwards its colonies in Europe. 


SECTION XVIII. 
OF THE ARIAN RACE. 


Nations who speak languages of cognate origin, and 
who are proved by that connecting bond to be the de- 
scendants of one original stock, are spread, as it is well 
known, from the mouth of the Ganges to the British 
islands and the northern extremities of Scandinavia. 
They are termed collectively Indo-European nations. I 
shall not enter at once on so wide a field as the descrip- 
tion of all these tribes, but shall confine myself at present 
to that great branch of the stock which has peopled some 
of the finest countries in Asia. 

This great Asiatic branch, which by itself is suffi- 
ciently extensive to be termed a family of nations, and may 
for the present be considered as such, is divided into two 
principal stems. ‘Tradition falls short of the era of sepa- 
ration, and we cannot trace them to one centre; but we 
find them both arising in the earliest periods, and in the 
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very infancy of nations, from two principal foci at no oreat 
distance from each other, and situated to the eastward and 
westward of the river Indus. It is worth while to observe 
that they have both one common name. Arians, or 
Aryas,* is the ancient national designation both of the 
Persian and Indian branch. ‘The ancient Medes called 
themselves Arii,t a name which survived in the Aria and 
Ariana of the Greek geographers.t Aryavarta was the 
Holy Land of the Brahmans, the country lying between 
the Himalaya and the Vindhya mountains, which was 
the ancient abode of the Hindoos. In the north-western 
part of that region, in countries watered by the Saraswati, 
the earliest traditions of the Brahmans place the ancestors 
of the Indian race ;§ and ‘Saraswati bala bani,” or ‘the 
language of children on the banks of the Saraswati,” is the 
distinguishing term for the Prakrit|| dialect, a vernacular 
or spoken language, and the oldest popular modification 
of the written and elaborate Sanskrit. ‘There the Hindoos 
had the seat of their early national existence five-and- 
twenty centuries before the Christian era, and thence they 
appear gradually to have spread, under the hierarchy of 
the Brahmans and their two royal dynasties, descendants 
of the Sun and Moon, over the different provinces of Raj- 
putana, Ayodhya, Saurashtra, and farther eastward to 
Indraprest’ha, or Delhi, and to Magadha and the Gan- 
getic provinces. To the northward they advanced into 
the celebrated valley of Kashmir, the basin of an ancient 


lake, which the Saint or Muni Kasyapa, laid bare by 


* “ Commentaire sur le Yacna,” par M. Eug. Burnouf. 4to. Paris. 
Annotations. Ritter, “ Erdkunde von Asien.” ‘ Iranische Welt.” 

+ Herod. lib. vii. c. 62. 

{ Strabo, “ Geog.” p. 724. Ed. Casaub. 

§ “Institutes of Menu,” book ii. 17,18. Wilson, “ Preface to Vishnu 
Purana.” Elphinstone’s “ Hist. of India,” vol. i. p. 388. 

|| Colebrooke’s “ Essay on the Sanskrit and Prakrit languages.” 
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cleaving with his scymetar its rocky sides. ‘The aboriginal 
mountaineers of the Himalaya were foreign to the Indian 
race ; but it would seem that an offset of the same stock 
was very early planted on the heights of the Hindu-Kash, 
or Indian Caucasus, and on the border of the cold and 
lofty region of Pamer, where they have dwelt unknown 
from remote times, designated as Kafirs by surrounding 
Mohamedans. They retain yery few vestiges of their Indian 
original, except their Sanskrit speech;* while in their 
sanguine complexion and xanthous hair they resemble 
the fairest of the Danes or Swedes. The natives of 
the Dekhan, cut off from Huindistan by the Vindhya 
chain, are a distinct race, and speak dialects not of the 
Sanskrit but of the ‘Tamulian family of languages. Even 
in Aryavarta itself it has often been conjectured that a 
part of the inhabitants are relics of an ancient population 
conquered by the Brahmans. This may be true with 
respect to the Parriahs, or outcasts, but it cannot be sup- 
posed with probability that the Sudras, who are reckoned 
among the offspring of Brahma, though they issued from 
his feet, were of an entirely foreign stem; still less can it 
apply to either of the three twice-born classes which in- 
cluded the Brahmans, the Xatriyas, and the Vaisyas, 
likewise termed Aryas, who formed the great body of the 
Indian nation. 

To the westward of the Indus, not far from Bamian, or 
from Balkh, in the ancient Bactria,t according to Lassen 


* “Kinige ethnographische Mittheilungen iiber die Siah-Pésh,” von 
Alex. Burnes. “ Monathbericht iiber die Verhandlungen der Geselschaft 
fur Erdkunde.” Berlin, May 1859. This paper is by the learned phy- 
sical geographer, Professor Karl Ritter. It contains observations by 
Professor Bopp, on the language of the Siah-Pésh. In my “ Researches 
into the Physical History of Mankind,” I have stated the facts known 
respecting this remarkable people. Vol. iii. part 2. 

+ Burnouf, Commentaire, Annotations. 
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and Burnouf, who have for the first time elicited an his- 
torical sense from the fragments of the Magian scriptures 
in the Vendidad and the Boundehesch,* was the country 
which the earliest traditions of the Persians point out as 
the primeval seat and paradise of their race. ‘ Eeriene 
Veedjo, or the pure Iran, was the region of all delights, 
till Ahriman, the evil one, made in the river which watered 
Eeriene the serpent of winter.”t ‘The people of Ormuzd 
abandoned their first habitation, and they were led by their 
patriarch Djemshid through different regions, first to 
Cughda, or Sogdiana, and at length to Verene, or Persia.t 
The oldest portion of the Vendidad are fragments of 
ancient poems, containing a tradition of this migratory 
march. ‘The most accurate analysis of ancient historical 
documents thus coincides with the results of philological 
researches, in bringing the two great Arian races, if not 
from a common point, at least from almost contiguous 
regions ; whence the Indian branch extended itself towards 
the east and south, the Persian, or rather the Bactrian, 
towards the west. The main proof of this conclusion lies in 
the history of languages, of which I have not room to trace 
the particulars, and scarcely to mention the principal results. 
Suffice it to say, that the Zend} the earliest idiom of the 
Medes, and Persians, and Bactrians, who, as we learn from 
Strabo§ and Nearchus, all spoke dialects of one tongue, 
is well known to be intimately related to the Sanskrit and 
the Prakrit, or the ancient language of Hindistan. So in- 
timate is this relation and so well established, that nobody 


* «Die heilige Sage und das gesammte Religions-system der alten 
Baktrer, Meder, und Perser, oder des Zendvolks,” von J. G. Rhode. 
Frankf. 1820. | 

+ Ritter, “ Erdkunde von Asien.” ‘“ Iranische Welt.” 

t “Die Alt-Persischen Keil-Inschriften von Persepolis. Entzifferung 
des Alphabets,” &c., von Ch. Lassen. Bonn, 1836. 

§ Strabo, “ Geog.” lib. xv. p. 724. Ed. Casaub. 
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now doubts the affinity of the nations to whom these 
languages belonged. At the same time the Zend makes 
a notable approach towards the German, and other lan- 
guages of the same stock, spoken in northern Europe.* 

After this brief sketch of the common history of the 
two branches of the Arian family,t I must describe them 
separately. 


1. Of the Hindoos. 


The natives of India have been admirably described 
in a passage of Dionysius the geographer, of which the 
following is the translation by Mr. Bryant :— 


“To the east a lovely country wide extends,— 
India, whose borders the wide ocean bounds. 
On this, the sun, new-rising from the main, 
Smiles pleased, and sheds his early orient beams. 
The inhabitants are swart, and in their locks 
Betray the tint of the dark hyacinth. 

Various their functions,—some the rock explore, 
And from the mine extract the latent gold ; 
Some labour at the woof with cunning skill 
And manufacture linen ; others shape 
And polish ivory with the nicest care ; 
Many retire to rivews shoal, and plunge 
To seek the beryl flaming in its bed, 
Or glittering diamond. 

The rich soil, 
Wash’d by a thousand rivers from all sides, 
Pours on the natives wealth without control.” 


No summary description which I could make from a 
collection of different accounts would bear sufficient force 


* « Affinité du Zend avec les dialectes Germaniques,” par Eug. Bur- 
nouf. ‘ Nouv. Journ. Asiatique,” tom. ix. 1882. 

+ The want of space in the present work compels me to refer the 
reader to my “ Researches into the Physical History of Mankind,” 
where the subject has been considered. 
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of evidence, especially as the physical history of the Hin- 
doos furnishes some facts strongly favourable to the opinion 
which I maintain respecting the origin of varieties. I 
shall, therefore, cite some statements of facts from un- 
suspected witnesses. The following are some descriptive 
accounts of the people of India from various modern 
travellers. | 

Le Gentil says, ‘Les Indiens en général sont beaux 
et bienfaits; Veil noir, vif et spirituel; leur couleur est 
connue ; on y voit de trés belles femmes, bienfaites, ayant 
des traits a ’Européenne.” ‘La caste des Bramines sur- 
tout est une trés belle caste, un trés beau sang; dans cette 
tribu on voit les plus belles femmes, les plus jolis enfans, 
et tout ce monde a lair le plus propre.” * 

The Abbé Dubois, who resided long as a missionary in 
the Mysore, says that ‘the colour of the Hindoos is tawny, 
lighter or darker according to the provinces which they 
inhabit. ‘That of the castes who are constantly employed 
in the labours of agriculture, in the southern districts of 
the peninsula, is nearly as dark as that: of the Caffres or 
Negroes. The Brahmans, and people whose profession 
admits of their working in the shade, such as painters, and 
many other artisans, are of a lighter hue. A dark-coloured 
Brahman and a whitish Parriah are looked upon as odd 
occurrences, which has given birth to a proverb, common 
in many parts of India, ‘ Never trust a black Brahman or 
a white Parriah.’ The tint of the Brahman approaches 
more nearly to a bright infusion of coffee. Their women, 
who are still more sedentary, and less exposed to the rays 
of the sun, are still lighter in complexion than the males. 
In all castes, without exception, the Hindoos have the sole 
of the foot and the palm of the hand much whiter than the 
rest of the body.” 


* Le Gentil, “ Voyage aux Indes.” 
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“Tn general, the Hindoos have the forehead small, the 
face thinner and more meagre than the Europeans, and 
they are also very much inferior to them in strength and 
other physical qualities : they are lean, feeble, and incap- 
able of supporting the labours and fatigues which the other 
race are habituated to. The Brahmans in particular 
scarcely ever attempt any laborious effort of the body. 
This feebleness is no doubt occasioned by the nature of 
the climate, as well as by the quality of the food to which 
the greater number of Hindoos are restricted. In general 
they eat nothing but seeds, or such insipid matters. The 
mass of the people cannot obtain rice for their ordinary 
fare, but are obliged to sell what they raise.” 

Mr. Orme has remarked that India has been inhabited 
from the earliest antiquity by a people who have no resem- 
blance, either in their figure or manner, to any of the 
nations contiguous to them, and that although conquerors 
have established themselves at different times in different 
parts of India, yet the original inhabitants have lost very 
little of their native character. 

The great variety of complexion discovered among the 
Hindoos has been already pointed out as a fact parallel to 
what is observed in Egypt and Abyssinia. ‘This subject 
has been put in the true point of view by Bishop Heber. 
“The great difference in colour,” says the Bishop, ‘“be- 
tween different natives struck me much. Of the crowd by 
whom we were surrounded, some were black as Negroes, 
others nearly copper-coloured, and others little darker than 
the Tunisines, whom I have seen at Liverpool. Mr. Mill, 
the Principal of Bishop’s College, who, with Mr. Cowie, 
one of the chaplains in the Company’s service, had come 
down to meet me, and who has seen more of India than 
most men, tells me that he cannot account for this differ- 
ence, which is general throughout the country, and every 
where striking. It is not merely the difference of ex- 
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posure, since this variety of tint is visible in the fisher- 
men, who are naked all alike. Nor does it depend on 
castes, since very high-caste Brahmans are sometimes 
black, while Parriahs are comparatively fair. It seems, 
therefore, to be an accidental difference, like that of light 
and dark complexions in Europe; though, where so much 
of the body is exposed to sight, it becomes more striking 
here than in our own country.” 

That the colour of the Hindoos is, however, not inde- 
pendent of the influence of climate, we learn from the fact 
that the northern people, especially those of high caste, are 
fair and handsome. ‘The Rajpoots, in the north-western 
provinces of India, are described by Major Tod, and all 
other .writers, as of tall stature, stout and well-formed 
persons, with fine features, hooked noses, arched eyebrows, 
and fair complexions.* ‘The natives of Kattiwar, in the 
north of India, as we are assured by a writer who has 
fully and accurately described them, have frequently light 
hair and blue eyes.t 

But the most striking and conclusive proof that the 
complexion of the Hindoos is connected with the nature 
of the climate which they inhabit is to be found in the 
colonies of the Indian race, settled at various times in 
different parts of the high Himalaya, which forms the 
northern border of Hindistan. 

Many Indian families have emigrated at different times 
from the plains into high tracts in the Himalaya, where 
some of them have been settled for centuries. ‘The sources 
of the sacred rivers, the Ganges and Jumna, are well 
known to be places of great attraction. In the neigh- 
-bourhood of Jumnotri and Gangotri, situated at their 
fountains, the Hindoos, as we are assured by Mr. Fraser, 

* Tod's “ Rajast’han,” vol. i. 


+ Lieut. M‘Murdo’s “ Account of Kattiwar.” “Bombay Transac- 
tions,” vol. i. 
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are very fair, have often blue eyes, and hair and beards 
curled, and of an auburn or red colour. It must be 
observed that the climate is in these tracts extremely cold, 
so that woollen clothes and blankets are required during 
the night.* 

The natives of the valley of Kashmir are Hindoos: 
they speak a dialect of the Hindi, or the native language 
of Central India. ‘The climate of Kashmir is cool: the 
country bears fruits similar to those of Europe. ‘The 
Kashmirians are as fair as the Southern Europeans. - 

But the Siah-Pdésh, or the race of Kafirs who inhabit 
the high region of Kohistan, and the country on the 
Hindu-Kish, called from them Kafiristan, afford the most 
striking and curious instance of a branch of the Hindoo 
race settled for many centuries in a cold country, and 
existing under circumstances extremely different from those’ 
which surround the natives of Hindistan. The Siah- 
Pésh, as it has been proved by Professor Ritter and the 
celebrated linguist Bopp, from the vocabularies obtained 
of their language, speak a dialect of the Sanskrit. They 
are undoubtedly a branch of the Indian race. ‘They wor- 
ship Mahadeo, but know nothing of the other Hindoo 
gods, and have customs of their own.t 

According to the information obtained by the Honour- 
able Mountstuart Elphinstone and Sir Alexander Burnes, 
the Siah-Pdésh are people of exquisite beauty, with arched 
eyebrows and fair complexions. A native of their country 
seen by Burnes at Kabil was a remarkably handsome 
young man, tall, with regular Grecian features, blue eyes, 
and fair complexion. <A few other individuals of the same 
race who have been seen by Europeans had similar physical 
characters. 


* “Travels in the Himalaya,” by James Baillie Fraser, Esq. 
+ Ritter and Bopp, wbi supra. 
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The annexed figure re- Fig. 53. 
presents the cranium of a BY OID, ae 
Hindoo, According to Mr. va 5 
Martin, from whose work it | 
is taken, with many others 
in this book, it can only be 
referred to the type termed 
Caucasian. “It is of light 
and delicate structure, rather ~ a 
globular, with a prominent Skull of Native of Hindustan. 
occiput, and small cheek-bones.” 

The adjoined Plate is the portrait of a Brahman, 
Ram Ruttun, who was a companion and secretary of 
Ram-Mohun-Roy. It was taken in Bristol by an excel- 
lent artist, Mr. Branwhite, and is a very accurate likeness. 
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2. Of the Persians. 


A great part of Persia is occupied by half-nomadic 
people, who wander about the country, living under tents, 
or cultivate it partially by means of their slaves and 
dependants: these are the Iliyat, or tribes. Very many of 
them are not of the Persian race; some are Turkish, others 
Mongolian hordes or Afghans, or people of uncertain 
origin. ‘The towns and their vicinity are occupied by the 
genuine Persian race, who are every where called not 
Persians, but ‘Tajiks. ‘The Tajiks are, indeed, a people 
well known, and extensively spread in the East. ‘They 
inhabit not only the towns of Persia, but of ‘Transoxiana, 
and all the countries subject to the Uzbek Tartars. Some 
suppose them to reach to the border of China, at least as 
far as ‘Tibet. 

Sir John Chardin, the most celebrated of all travellers 
in Persia, conceived the notion that the old Persian race 
was an ugly and ill-favoured one, similar to the Mongoles, 
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and that the personal beauty for which the modern Per- 
sians are noted is inherited from Circassian and Geor- 
gian concubines. ‘This opinion he probably formed from 
some of the Iliyat, whom he mistook for Persians. He 
says, “Le sang de Perse est naturellement grossier. Cela 
se voit aux Guébres, qui sont le reste des anciens Perses.* 
Ils sont laids, mal faits, pésans, ayans la peau rude et le 
teint coloré. Cela se voit aussi dans les provinces les 
plus proches de V’Inde, ot les habitans ne sont guéres 
moins mal faits que les Guebres, parce quils ne s’allient 
qu’entre eux: mais dans le reste du royaume le sang Persan 
est présentement devenu fort beau par le mélange du 
sang Georgien et Circassien, qui est assurément le peuple 
du monde ou la nature forme les plus belles personnes, et 
un peuple brave et vaillant, de méme que vif, galant, et 
amoureux. Il n’y a presqu’aucun homme de qualité en 
Perse qui ne soit né d’une mére Georgienne ou Circas- 
sienne, a compter dépuis le roi, qui d’ordinaire est Geor- 
gien ou Circassien, du cété féminin; et comme il y a plus 
de cent ans que ce mélange a commencé de se faire, le 
sexe féminin s’est embelli comme l’autre, et les Persanes 
sont devenues fort belles et fort bienfaites, quoique ce ne 
soit pas au point des Georgiennes. Pour les hommes, ils 
sont communément hauts, droits, vermeils, vigoreux, de 
bon air, et de belle apparence.” ‘Sans le mélange dont 
je viens de parler, les gens de qualité en Perse seroient 
les plus laids hommes du monde: car ils sont originaires 
de ces pays entre la mer Caspienne et la Chine, qu’on 
appelle la Tartarie, dont les habitans, qui sont les plus 
laids hommes d’ Asie, sont petits et gros, ont les yeux et le 


* It is well known that the Guebres and Parsees are descendants of 
the Persian fire-worshippers, who, on the conquest of their country by 
the Moslemin, preferred exile to the abandonment of their ancient super- 
stitions, and took refuge, a part of them in the north-eastern and moun- 
tainous provinces of Persia, and a part in India. 
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nez a la Chinoise, les visages plats et larges et le teint 
mélé de jaune et de noir fort désagréable.” . 

Nothing could be further from the truth than the con- 
jecture of this worthy old traveller. It has been. contra- 
dicted by Sir W. Ouseley, who has shewn that all the 
ancient writers who have occasion to advert to the subject 
uniformly speak of the Persians and Medes as a remark- 
ably fine and handsome race. They are said to have 
excelled “zaAres xos weyedes”—in beauty and stature; and 
Ammianus Marcellinus speaks of Persia as a country “ubi 
feminarum pulchritudo excellit.” A perfect confirmation 
of this account, which leaves no further evidence to be 
desired, is afforded by the numerous sculptures on Persian 
monuments at Istahkar and Hamadn, or Persepolis and 
Ecbatana, and other places. ‘The outline of the counte- 
nance is here not strictly Grecian, for it is peculiar, but 
it is noble and dignified; and if the expression is not 
full of life and genius, it is intellectual, and indicative 
of reflection. The shape of the head is entirely Indo- 
European, and has nothing that recalls the ‘Tartar or 
Mongolian. 

The opposite figure affords a good representation of 
this ancient Medo-Persian physiognomy. It is a speci- 
men engraved by Mr. Morier, displaying the style of 
countenance portrayed on all the remains of ancient Per- 
sian sculpture. © | 

The modern Tajiks, or genuine Persians, called by the 
Turks Kuzzilbashes, are well known as a remarkably hand- 
some people, with regular features, long oval faces, black, 
long, and well-marked eyebrows, and large black eyes like 
those of the gazelle, which, among the Oriental people, is 
considered the greatest beauty. 

There are several races inhabiting countries near the 
borders of Persia, and for the most part within the limits 
of the ancient Iran, who do not belong to the Persian nation 
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properly so termed, but are yet more connected with it than 
with any other great people of Asia. ‘They must, as I sup- 
pose, be referred to the Arian race. They are the Afghans, 
the Kirds, the Balichi, the Brahti, the Haikani or 
Armenians, and, lastly, the Ossetines. I must take a 
hasty survey of these nations before I proceed to the sub- 
jects which are to follow in the order of this work. 


3. Of the Afghans. 


The Afghans call themselves Pushtaneh, and are 
termed by the Indians Patans. Afghan is the name by 
which they are known to Persians, and through them to 
Europeans. Their speech is the Pashta, a dialect derived 
from the ancient Zend, and therefore a sister language of 
the Persian. It has still some marks of near relationship 
to the idiom of the Kurds. 

The Afghans inhabit the mountainous region to the 
northward of the low country of the Panjab, or the plain 
of the Indus. ‘Their proper country is the southern de- 
clivity of the great chain of Hindu- Kash, the western 
continuation of Himalaya and the Paropamisan range: it 
includes, also, the chain of Soliman, and the table-land to 
the westward of it. ‘The Afghans are a rude and warlike 
people, and are distinguished by their manners and lan- 
guage, as well from the Persians as from the natives of 
India. 

The Afghans are, as it has been proved, the Assecani 
of Arrian, who gives an account of them in his history 
of the expedition of Alexander of Macedon. ‘The chief 
towns of the Assecani were Massaca and Peucele, not far 
from the river Indus. Pliny terms the same people Aspa- 
gone, and describes them in terms which leave no doubt 
that their country was Afehanistan. Lastly, Professor 
Lassen has discovered the name of this people in the 
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catalogue of nations tributary to the Great King engraved 
in cuneiform letters on the monuments of Persepolis.* 

The climate of Afghanistan is one of the most delight- 
ful in the world. It is dry, as we are informed by Mr. 
Elphinstone, and the average temperature greater than 
that of England; the extremes cf heat and cold being 
greater. According to Sir Alexander Burnes, it produces 
the fruits of England and of Southern EKurope— peaches, 
plums, apricots, pears, cherries, mulberries, vines, and 
pomegranates ; and the groves are stocked with our sing- 
ing birds, nightingales, blackbirds, thrushes, and doves. 
The pears and apples of Kabal are celebrated, and the 
seasons said to be there delightful. Kabdal itself is more 
than 6000 feet above the level of the sea. The eastern 
parts of Afghanistan consist of plains intersected by abrupt 
chains of hills; the western, chiefly of downs, and table- 
lands, in many parts bleak and cold. 

In such a country we might expect to find the people 
very different from the natives of southern Hindistan. 
We are informed that the Afghan men are of robust 
make, being strong and muscular, with high noses and 
prominent cheek-bones, and long faces. ‘Their hair and 
hands are mostly black, sometimes brown, but rarely red. 
Mr. Fraser t describes some Patan, or Afghan, soldiers 
whom he saw, as having red hair and blue eyes. Mr. 
Elphinstone says, that the eastern Afghans have generally 
“dark complexions, approaching to that of the Hindi- 
stanees ;” while those of the west are of lighter colour, with 
an appearance of health: but among them, he says, as 
among the eastern Afghans, men as dark as the Indians, 
and others as fair as Europeans, are to be met with in the 


* It is spelled Usk@ngha, or Us’¢@nga, which can be no other than 
Aco-tx-a-vor.—See Lassen, ‘ Alt-Persischen Keil-Inschriften,” s. 94; and 
Professor Ritter’s remarks, “‘ Erdkunde von Asien,” V. s. 206. 

+ “ Journey in the Himalaya,” &c. by James Baillie Fraser, Esq. 
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same neighbourhood,—the fair being the most common in 
the west, and the dark in the east.t In describing a 
tribe of Afghans near Dera, the same writer says,—‘ The 
number of children was incredible; they were mostly fair 
and handsome. ‘The girls have aquiline noses, fine faces, 
Jewish features. The men were generally dark, though 
some were quite fair.” 

The Afghans are divided into a great number of tribes 
or clans. ‘The Darani are at present the dominant clan, 
as the Eusofzyi are said to have been in earlier times ; 
the Khyberi and Ghilji, are also powerful tribes. I shall 
not recount the names of the whole number. Though one 
nation, and little mixed with foreigners, the Afghans differ 
very much among themselves in physical character, and 
the difference is very remarkable. ‘The people who live 
near the Indus are, as Mr. Elphinstone assures us, black, 
and resemble the Hindoos. The Eusofzyi, who inhabit 
a high mountainous country in a cool climate, are thus 
described :—‘“ They are generally stout men, but their form 
and complexion varies. In those whose appearance is most 
characteristic of the tribe,” says Mr. Elphinstone, ‘‘ one 
is struck with their fair complexions, grey eyes, and red 
beards ; by the military affectation of their carriage, and 
by their haughty and insolent demeanour.” 


4. Of the Baluchi and Brahii. 


The Balichi are a very numerous people of simple 
pastoral life, who dwell under ghedans, or tents, made of 
black felt and spread over a wicker frame, with which 
they wander with their flocks over the vast upland of 
Kelat, and inhabit most of that great region of eastern 
Persia which is included between Afghanistan to the north 
and the Indian Ocean to the south, reaching westward 


* “History of Kabdl,” by the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone. 
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from the Indus to the great Salt Desert. They are a 
race of Persian Iliyahs, and speak a dialect of the Persian 
language. 

Within the same geographical boundaries are the high 
mountains over which the tribes of the Brahdi are ac- 
customed to wander from one region to another. ‘This 
race appears to be as nearly akin to the Hindoos of the 
Panjab as are the Balichi to the Persians. ‘Their idiom 
is nearly related to the Panjabi, a well-known dialect of 
the Indian language. 

It is interesting to observe that these two races of 
people, descended one from the Persians and the other 
from the Hindoos, who have reversed the local relations of 
of their forefathers, the Balachi mhabitmg in part a 
warmer and lower country than that of the Brahti, who 
are only found in cold mountainous tracts, have also ac- 
quired a complexion and physical character corresponding 
with the climate of their adopted homes. ‘The Baltchi 
are still a tall handsome race, with good features and ex- 
pressive countenances: but we are assured that those who 
dwell in the low plains near the Indus are of very dark 
colour. The Brahii, on the contrary, as Pottinger 
informs us, have short thick bodies, with round faces and 
flat features, and very many of them have brown hair 
and beards.* 


5. The Kurds. 


Kardistan, or the land of the Kards, is the high 
mountainous tract, intersected by deep valleys, which lies 
between the great Upland or Plateau of Persia and the 
plains of Mesopotamia. Kurdistan may be considered as 
extending from the neighbourhood of the great lakes 
Urmiyah and Van, southward to the borders of Luristan. 


* « Account of Beloochistan and Sinde,” by Lieut. Pottinger. 
N 
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Its inhabitants are partly Christians, ancient emigrants 
from Syria, whence they were exiled on account of their 
adherence to the Nestorian heresy, who speak the Syriac 
language ; but chiefly semi-barbarous Moslemin, named 
Kirds, who are proved by their peculiar idiom to be a 
branch of the Arian race. ‘They are divided into a great 
number of tribes, who differ from each other in language, 
and in degrees of barbarism or improvement. The 
northern Kirds are the tribes occupying the four great 
districts of Bahdinan, Buktan, Hakari, and Rawandiz; 
the southern tribes are now subject to the Pasha of 
Suleimaniyah. 

The Kards are described by the missionary Hoernle, 
who has given the best account of them, as a strong but 
coarse people. They are very robust, broad-shouldered, 
with dark complexion, black hair, small eyes, large mouth, 
and a wild expression of countenance. 


6. Of the Armenians. 


The Armenians are recognised as an Indo-European 
nation. ‘Their idiom is allied to the most ancient dialects 
of the Arian race; and their early traditions connect them 
with the history of the Medes and Persians. ‘They are 
a branch of the same stock with the people of Iran, 
though separated at an early period, and forming a pecu- 
liar people. ‘They adhere with great firmness to the 
Christian religion and to their ancient church. Of the 
three millions of souls of which the Armenian race is now 
supposed to consist, scarcely one hundred thousand have 
been persuaded to join themselves to the communion of 
Rome.* 


The Armenians are celebrated for the fine form and 


* “ Versuch einer Geschichte der Armenischen Literatur nach den 


Werken der Mechitaristen frei bearbeitet,” von K. F. Neumann. Leip- 
zig, 1836. 
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stature of the men, and for the regularity of features re- 
markable in both sexes. ‘They have fair skins, with dark 
hair and eyes. 


7. The Ossetines. 


The last branch of the Arian race in Asia are the 
Ossetines, who dwell on a small part of the Caucasian chain, 
the greater majority of the inhabitants of this series of 
mountains being races of people very distinct from the 
Indo-European. 

The Ossetines, as we are assured by Pallas, are a bar- 
barous, predatory race, inhabiting the high and interior 
country above the Phasis and the Terek. Their language 
is exclusively spoken by them; but it contains many words 
and expressions in common with the German, Slavonian, 
and Persian languages. ‘‘ In external appearance they ex- 
actly resemble the peasants in the north of Russia; they 
have in general, like them, either brown or light hair, 
occasionally, also, red beards. ‘They appear to be very 
ancient inhabitants of these mountains.” 


SECTION XIX. 
COLONIES OF THE ARIAN RACE IN EUROPE. 


European Nations. 


Tue three celebrated nations whose history we have 
surveyed appear alone to have possessed in the earliest 
times the use of letters, and by written monuments to have 
transmitted to the last ages memorials of their existence. 
It seems improbable that each of these nations should have 
become, by a separate process, possessed of this important 
art: yet those eminent scholars who have laboured with so 
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great success of late in elucidating the Oriental forms of 
writing have not succeeded in tracing any connexion between 
the alphabetic systems of Egypt, of the Phcenicians, the 
Assyrians, and the Hindoos. From the fact that the art of 
writing was known at so early a period only in Egypt and 
in Southern Asia, we must not conclude that other nations 
were in all respects uncivilised, and destitute of the arts 
which adorn human life. From the embellishment and 
perfection of the Greek language, and the history of the 
Homeric Greeks, we may infer the existence of mental 
culture, even in ages which preceded the knowledge of 
letters, or at least the frequent practice of writing. 

Having briefly touched upon the history of the three 
nations who were alone possessed of written memorials, it 
now remains for me to survey in succession the principal 
human races who come nearest to them; and here, as I 
have no particular track which it is incumbent on me to 
follow, I shall go on, in the first place, to describe that 
branch of the human family from which the people of 
Europe are descended. ‘The collective body of the 
European nations are, as it 1s now almost universally 
admitted, a great colony, or a series of colonies, of the 
Arian or Indo-European race.. It would be impossible 
in the present work, and it would be at the same time 
foreign to its nature and design, to display in detail 
the evidence on which this conclusion rests. I shall 
only collect the results from the heads of argument on 
which the fact has been established. The proof turns 
mainly on a comparison of languages. To introduce this 
subject in a very general point of view to my readers, I 
shall observe that, on examining the relations of languages 
which are said to display marks of resemblance or of con- 
nexion, two very different series of phenomena are dis- 
covered, which lead to very different results. Languages 
of neighbouring nations, or of nations long and intimately 
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connected by local proximity, by traffic and commercial 
intercourse, or by political bonds, exhibit marks of such 
connexion in their vocabulary, or in the possession of a 
great many words in common. Of this description is the 
extensive resemblance in words between the French and 
English languages.* In the languages of nations who 
may have come into a similar nearness of imtercourse 
while in very different degrees of social culture, when 
the one people possessed many arts and the knowledge 
of very many objects of which the other were wholly 
destitute, it is evident that a much more extensive resem- 
blance would take place than that which is discovered 
between the French and English. But this species of 
resemblance or partial identity in the vocabulary could 
never approach to what is termed a family relation of lan- 
guages; that is, such a kind of connexion between them 
as affords proof of a common origin in the nations to which 
they belong, as in the instance of the English language 
compared with the German. ‘The first and most important 
features indicative of family relation between languages is 
analogy in grammatical structure, and in the laws of com- 
bination, or, as we may so term it, the mechanism of 
speech. Languages supposed to have been originally cog- 
nate have, in some instances, lost almost every other token 
of relationship except this. It generally happens, however, 
that grammatical affinity between languages is accompanied 
by a near resemblance in a certain part of the vocabulary. 
Occasionally this extends only to a comparatively small 
number of words; but they are words of a particular class, 
namely, such as serve to represent the ideas of a people 


* JT have selected this example as the most familiar instance. It is 
liable to the objection that the French and English do not belong to 
originally distinct families of languages. The Anglo-Saxon and the 
Norman French were, however, so different, that in a practical point of 
view this instance answers my purpose as well as any other. 
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in the most simple state of existence. Such are terms 
expressive of family relations—father, mother, brother, 
sister, daughter; names for the most striking objects of 
the visible universe; terms distinguishing different parts 
of the body, as head, feet, eyes, hands; nouns of number, 
up to 5, 10, or 20; verbs descriptive of the most common 
sensations and bodily acts, such as seeing, hearing, eating, 
drinking, sleeping. As no nation was ever found destitute 
of similar expressions, and as we know by the observation 
of facts even more than by the probability of the case, that 
tribes, however rude, do not exchange their own stock of 
primitive words for those of a foreign idiom, it may be 
inferred that dialects which correspond in these parts of 
their vocabulary were originally one speech, or the lan- 
guage of one people. Now, it had been fully demonstrated 
by those who have devoted themselves to the study of 
glottology, that both these indications of affinity, or family 
relationship, exist between the languages of several races 
from which the great mass of the population of Europe is 
derived. ‘This affinity is, moreover, common to the nations 
of Europe, and to all the Eastern people above referred to 
the Arian race. Hence the conclusion seems irresistible 
that these nations are colonies from Asia, and originally of 
the Arian stock, which, in an age long preceding our 
earliest knowledge of European history, spread its branches 
from the east towards the west and north. Under what 
circumstances and by what path they originally passed into 
Europe can only be matter of conjecture. It is most pro- 
bable that the northern nations of Europe came into these 
countries by taking their way through the regions which 
lie to the northward of the Caspian. From Bactria they 
must have passed through Turkestan, and advanced be- 
tween the southern extremity of the Uralian chain and the 
Euxine towards the mouth of the Danube, whence they 
spread themselves through Sarmatia towards the north. 
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The nations of Southern Europe, the Italian, and Hellenic, 
and Illyrian races, may be supposed to have passed into 
the west by a different route, namely, through Asia Minor, 
and across the Hellespont or the Bosphorus. It is impro- 
bable that any great body of people traversed the inter- 
mediate route, and crossed over Caucasus, since we know 
that chain of mountains to have been occupied from remote 
times by tribes of a race quite distinct from the Indo. 
European. ‘There is indeed as we have seen, among the 
Caucasian nations, one small tribe of the Arian family, 
namely, the Ossetines; but they are too insignificant a 
horde, and too limited in numbers and extent, to have 
performed any considerable part in the great movements of 
nations. 

If we attempt to enumerate the different nations who 
are to be considered as ramifications of the Indo-European 
stock, viewing those as the most ancient which are farthest 
removed from the centre, or from the path, of migration, 
we must begin with the Celtic nations in the west of 
Europe, including the two branches which are represented 
in modern times, one by the Irish, Scots, and Manks, and 
the other by the Welsh and Armoricans, or Bretons. Next 
to them in the north of Europe is the Germanic family. 
It consists, according to the conclusions of the latest and 
most accurate philologers, of two principal divisions ; of the 
Northmen, ancestors of the Icelanders, Norwegians, and 
Swedes and Danes; and secondly, of the Proper ‘Teutonic 
stock in its three subdivisions, which are the Saxon, or 
Western German, the Suevians, or High German, and 
the Gothic, or Eastern clan. The next branch of the 
Indo-European stock are tribes who speak the dialects of 
the Old Prussian or Pruthenian language. ‘These dialects 
are the Lettish, Lithuanian, and the Proper Pruthenian, 
which of all the languages of Europe bear by far the 
nearest resemblance to the original Sanskrit. ‘The people 
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who spoke these dialects had a peculiar mythology, and an 
ancient and very powerful hierarchy, as famous in the north 
as were those of the Brahmans and the Druids in the east 
and west. ‘The Slavic, or Sclavonic race, is a fourth Indo- 
European family : its two great branches are the Western or 
Proper Slavic, including the Poles, Bohemians, Obotrites, 
and the tribes near the Baltic; secondly, the Eastern 
branch, comprehending the Russians, the Servians, and 
other tribes nearly related to them. ‘The southern nations 
of Europe maintain their relation to the same stock. 
With the exception of the Rasennian or Tuscan people, 
all the Italian nations belonged to one race; and their 
dialects, the Umbrian, the Oscan, or Sabine, the Latin, 
and the Sicelian, or Cinotrian, are but variations of one 
speech. ‘The Rasennians were a people of different phy- 
sical character from the rest of the Old Italians, and spoke 
a language which appears to have had little or no affinity 
to any of the other dialects of the Peninsula. ‘These Italian 
nations are not, as it has been supposed, descended from a 
mixture of Greeks, or Pelasgi, with aboriginal barbarians, 
but form collectively one particular branch of the Arian 
race ; and in respect to the era of their migration from the 
Kast, they must be considered as the most ancient of this 
division. The other races in Southern Europe who belong 
to the same great stock are the Thracians, the Arnaouts, 
Albanians, or, more probably, the Skipetari, descended 
from the Epirots and Illyrians: lastly, the more celebrated 
Hellenic race. 

It would be an interesting question if there were any 
data likely to facilitate its discussion, whether the Arian 
nations found on their arrival in Europe the different 
countries already occupied by previous inhabitants, or 
vacant, and affording them a peaceful and undisputed 
admission. The former hypothesis appears most probable ; 
since we know that the most remote parts whither these 
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nations ultimately arrived, were previously inhabited. The 
Euskaldunes appear already to have possessed Spain before 
the arrival of Celtic tribes in that country. For if the 
Celts, as some have supposed, had preceded them and the 
Iberian tribes had entered the country at a later period, 
it cannot be supposed that the latter people, whose military 
prowess was never comparable to that of the Celts, would 
have been able to gain possession of the Pyrenean chain, 
which we know that they inhabited at the era of the 
Roman conquest. 

Spain was the last refuge of this race, who had pro- 
bably been expelled by the Italian nations and the Celts 
from Italy and Gaul. In the north of Europe the German 
nations, or rather the Northmen, found the countries on the 
Baltic coast already occupied by Jotuns, nations of the 
Finnish or Ugrian race; a people, like themselves, of east- 
ern origin, but emigrants of an earlier age, and from a 
different part of Asia. We shall, in a future section, trace 
their descent from its probable source. 

For these and other nations of Europe and of Asia, 
distinguished from the Indo-European stock, and not re- 
ferable to either of the two other primitive races already 
described, we stand in need of some distinctive epithet 
that may assist us in speaking of them in a collective 
sense, and comparing or contrasting them with nations of 
the Arian race. I have elsewhere adopted for this pur- 
pose the term “ Allophylian,” which by its obvious mean- 
ing denotes this distinction, and is preferable to any other 
name heretofore employed for the same purpose, Inasmuch 
as it can lead us to no erroneous opinion in ethnology.* 

Before we proceed to the description of individual 
nations of either class, it will be useful to compare the 


* Professor Rask used the term Scythian in this sense, but it is 
uncertain whether many of these nations were Scythians. 
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Allophylian nations in general with those of the Indo- 
European family. 

The Allophylian nations appear to have been spread 
in the earliest times through all the most remote regions 
of the old continent,—to the northward, eastward, and 
westward of the Indo-European tribes, whom they seem 
every where to have preceded; so that they appear, in 
comparison with these Indo-European colonies, in the 
light of aboriginal or native inhabitants, vanquished and 
often banished into remote and inaccessible tracts by more 
powerful invading tribes. The latter, namely the Indo- 
European nations, seem to have been every where superior 
in mental endowments. Some tribes, indeed, had retained 
or acquired many characteristics of barbarism and ferocity, 
but with all these they jomed undoubted marks of an 
earlier intellectual developement, particularly a higher cul- 
ture of language as an instrument of thought as well as 
of human intercourse. If we inquire into the degree of 
improvement in the arts of life which the Indo-European 
nations had attained at the era of dispersion from their 
primitive abode, or from the common centre of the whole 
stock, an investigation of their languages will be our prin- 
cipal guide. It gives us strong grounds for a belief that 
their advancement in useful arts had been comparatively 
small. The primitive ancestors of the Indo-European 
nations were probably ignorant of the use of iron and 
other metals, smce the terms by which these are denoted 
are different in different languages ; and must, as it would 
appear, have been adopted subsequently to the era of 
separation. Nothing can be more unlike than gold, 
xevoos, and aurum ; than silver and argentum ; than ferrum 
and oidyeos. Other considerations may be advanced to 
confirm this opinion that the use of metals was unknown 
to the earliest colonists of the West. It is plain that the 
use of letters was entirely unknown to the Arian nations, 
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to those tribes at least of the race who passed into Europe ; 
and that it was introduced among them in long after ages 
by the Pheenicians, who claim this most important in- 
vention, and certainly have the merit of having com- 
municated it to the nations of the West. But, though 
unskilled in many of the most useful arts of life, the Arian 
people appear to have brought with them a much higher 
mental culture than the Allophylian races possessed before 
the Arian tribes were spread among them. They had 
national poetry, and a culture of language and thought 
altogether surprising when compared with their external 
condition and habits. ‘They had bards or scalds, vates, 
aosd0l, who were supposed, under a divine impulse, to cele- 
brate the history of ancient times and connect them with 
revelations of the future, and with a refined and meta- 
physical system of dogmas, which were handed down from 
age to age, and from one tribe to another, as the primeval 
creed and possession of the enlightened race. Among 
them, in the west as well as in the remote East, the doctrine 
of metempsychosis held a conspicuous place, implying 
belief in an after state of rewards and punishments, and a 
moral government of the world. With it was connected 
the notion that the material universe had undergone, and 
was destined to undergo, a repetition of catastrophes by 
fire and water; and after each destruction to be renewed 
in fresh beauty, when a golden age was again to commence 
destined in a fated time to corruption and decay. ‘The 
emanation of all beings from the soul of the universe, and 
their refusion in it, which were tenets closely connected 
with this system of dogmas, border on a species of Pan- 
theism, and are liable to all the difficulties attendant upon 
that doctrine. Among most of the Indo-European nations 
the conservation of religious dogmas, patriarchal tradition, 
and national poetry, was confided not to accidental remi- 
niscences and popular recitations, but to a distinct order 
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of persons, who were venerated as mediators between the 
invisible powers and their fellow-mortals, as the deposi- 
tories of sacred lore, and interpreters of the will of the 
gods expressed of old to the first men, and handed down 
either orally, in divine poems, or preserved in a sacred 
literature known only to the initiated. In most instances 
they were an hereditary caste, Druids, Brahmans, or 
Magi. Among the Allophylian nations, on the other 
hand, a rude and sensual superstition prevailed, which 
ascribed life and mysterious powers to the inanimate ob- 
jects. The religion of fetisses, of charms, and spells, and 
talismans, was in the hands not of a learned caste, the twice- 
born sons of Brahma, but of shamans or sorcerers, who, 
by feigning swoons and convulsions, by horrible cries and 
yells, by cutting themselves with knives, by whirling and 
contortions, assumed the appearance of something preter- 
natural and portentous, and impressed the multitude 
with the belief that they were possessed by demons. Of 
this latter description were the wizards of the Finns and 
Lappes, the Angekoks of the Esquimaux; and such are 
the Shamans of all the countries in Northern Asia, where 
neither Buddhism nor Islam has yet penetrated. 

The history of these nations will be the subject of a 
later section. I shall now proceed to say a few words on 
the physical characters of the Indo-European nations. 


Physical Characters of the European Nations. 


Incidental notices in the works of Greek and Latin 
authors give some information as to the physical characters 
of the ancient inhabitants of Europe. The accounts 
which we collect in this quarter do not fully agree with 
the description of the same races in the present times. A 
considerable alteration must have taken place if we can 
trust the testimony of the ancient writers. We must admit 
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the possibility that the physical characters of the nations 
in question have become changed or modified through the 
lapse of time, and the influence of external agencies. 

There is one other resource from which we may hope 
to derive information on this subject. I allude to the 
remains of the dead found entombed in various parts of 
Europe. A similar research is, as we have seen, one of 
the most important aids in the investigation of the physical 
characters of the ancient Egyptians. Sepulchral remains 
are in Europe much more rare and imperfect than in 
Egypt; yet there are, if we view them collectively, a great 
number of such relics, and in some districts they are 
comparatively frequent. ‘The north of Italy, and especi- 
ally the country of the ancient Etruscans, abounds in 
magnificent tombs or places of sepulture. ‘They have been 
described by Professor K. O. Miller. It appears clearly 
that these remains, as described by Miller, belong to a 
people whose physical characters were very different from 
those of the modern Italians, their descendants. The 
following observations appeared in a memoir on this sub- 
ject, contributed by Miller to the ‘Transactions of the 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin.” * 

The countenances of the Etruscans appear to have 
been of a large and round shape; their eyes large; the 
nose not long, but thick; the chin strong and somewhat 
protruding. ‘The figures display in their proportions men 
of small stature, with great heads, short thick arms, and a 
clumsy and inactive conformation of body—the ‘ obesos 
et pingues Etruscos.” 

The male figures are all beardless, quite smooth and 
shaven about the chin, dressed in the tunic, or toga, which 
is sometimes drawn up over the hinder part of the head. 
On the head they generally wear a wreath of leaves ; some 


* Abhandl. der Berlin. Akad. 1818, 1819. 
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hold in their right hand a drinking-cup, and in their left a 
patera. They repose in an easy posture, a little raised, 
with their left elbow rested, as if in the attitude of persons 
who leave the festival of life as well-satisfied guests. ‘The 
little finger of the left hand is commonly ornamented with 
a ring. The women lie in the same position as the men: 
they are clothed with a tunic, some haying below their 
breast a broad girdle, fastened before by wheel-shaped 
buckles, and with a peplum, which sometimes veils the 
hinder part of the head. In one hand they hold an apple, 
or some similar fruit, and in the other a fan. ‘These 
figures are embossed on the coverings of the sarcophagi, 
which are formed of stone or of clay. On the clay cover- 
ings, where a variety of colours is used on the reliefs, these 
figures are also painted. In them the hair is of a yellow 
brown colour, and the eyes brown, and the armour and 
shields of a bluish black, which seems intended to shew 
that they were made of iron. 

Sepulchral tumuli are spread over all the northern and 
western parts of Europe, and over many extensive regions 
in northern Asia, as far eastward at least as the river 
Yenisei. ‘They contain the remains of races either long 
ago extinct, or of such as have so far changed their abodes 
and manner of existence that the ancestors can no longer 
be recognised in their descendants. ‘They abound on the 
banks of the great rivers Irtish and Yenissei, where the 
greatest numbers of the then existing people were col- 
lected by the facilities afforded to human intercourse. In 
' Northern Asia, these tombs are ascribed to Tschudes, or 
barbarians, nations foreign and hostile to the Slavic race. 
The erectors of these sepulchral mounds were equally dis- 
tinct and separate from the Tartar nations, who preceded 
the Slaves; for the tombs of the Tartars, and all edifices 
raised by them, indicate the use of iron tools; and the art 
of working of iron mines has ever been a favourite attribute 
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of the Tartar nations. But silver and golden ornaments 
of rude workmanship, though, in abundant quantity, are 
found in the Siberian tombs. ‘The art of fabricating 
ornaments of the precious metals seems to have preceded by 
many ages the use of iron in the northern regions of Asia. 

In the plains where these tombs are found, it is not 
unfrequent to meet with circles of upright stones, like 
those which in Europe are termed Druidical, but which 
are by no means confined to the countries where Druidism 
is known to have prevailed. 

In the western and northern parts of Europe are in- 
numerable sepulchral mounds, or barrows. Many have 
been examined, both in the British Isles, and in Denmark 
and Scandinavia. It is much to be regretted that no 
systematic account has been kept of the results. In this 
country particularly, nothing has been attempted, in a 
comprehensive point of view, towards the elucidation of 
national archeology by similar researches. It appears, 
however, from late investigations of Professor Eschricht, 
that the sepulchral remains of ancient European nations 
may be referred to three periods. ‘The first is the age when 
tumuli raised over the dead contained no metallic imple- 
ments or ornaments.* Rings and beads, and other orna- 
ments of amber, in the countries near the Baltic; imple- 
ments worked from bone, with arrow-heads of flint and 
fish-bone ; celts formed of flint or stone, and other imple- 
ments manufactured from such materials as we find every 
where to have been used previously to the invention of 
metals, are found in various places in tombs of this de- 
scription. In short, they display a state of rudeness with 
respect to the knowledge of useful arts not very different 
from that which prevails in the islands of the Great Pacific. 


* The memoir of Professor Eschricht appeared in the Danish paper 
entitled ‘“‘ Danske Folkeblad.” 
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The osteological characters of skulls and skeletons 
found in tombs of this era are peculiar: they belong to 
an earlier race, long ago swept away by one which suc- 
ceeded it. 

It may be worth while to remark that by far the 
greatest number of barrows opened in different parts of 
Britain belong to this class. ‘They are so numerous, that 
it is generally believed by antiquaries that the tombs of the 
Celts prior to the Roman invasion were generally of this 
kind. There were, however, some belonging to the suc- 
ceeding class both in Britain and in Ireland. 

The second class of tumuli belong evidently to an era 
subsequent to that which produced the former. In these 
it is common to find plates of gold, rings of gold or brass, 
various ornaments of bronze; sometimes swords or blades 
of brass have been discovered in them, but never tools of 
iron, or indications of sculpture which implied the posses- 
sion of iron tools. A third set of tumuli contain instru- 
ments of iron: these evidently belong to a later period 
than that of the brazen and golden ornaments. ‘The in- 
terior arrangements of these different sets of sepulchral 
mounds are different; but this is a subject beyond our 
present limits. | 

The purpose for which I have been induced to offer 
these observations is to point out the series of osteological re- 
mains which may be established by means of them. ‘There 
seems to be good reason to believe that, by a collection of 
skulls and skeletons from these different sets of barrows, 
an historical series may be established, each set displaying 
the remains of the races of people by whom they were 
erected. In Denmark, as we learn from the remarks 
of Professor Eschricht, the barrows of the oldest series 
contain crania and other bones of a peculiar description. 
In these the cranium has an ample and well-developed 
form ; the forehead is vaulted, and tolerably spacious ; and 
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the nasal bones prominent. At the same time, in a skull of 
which M. Eschricht has given a description, the zygomata 
appear large and angular, so that lines drawn from them 
over the vertex converge, and give the cranium something 
of the pyramidal form. It may be seen that the eyes were 
deeply set, with strongly prominent eyebrows, and deep 
orbits. One of the most remarkable features in these 
skulls is their round form, approaching to a spherical 
shape.* In all these points the skulls of this older class 
make some approach towards the shape peculiar to the 
Northern Asiatic nations, or to that of the Mongoles and 
the Esquimaux. The more important circumstances, how- 
ever, before noted, prevent our referring them to any other 
type of the human head than the oval and developed 
shape, which is common to the nations of Europe and of 
Western Asia. ‘They are probably the crania of Celtic 
races; in Denmark, those of Cimbrians. ‘The tombs con- 
taining ornaments of the precious metals are referred to a 
later age ; but it is uncertain as yet whether they belonged 
to the same race as the former. Those containing iron 
implements were subsequent to the immigration of the 
Germanic nations, who were, as it appears, acquainted at 
an early period with the use of iron. 

There seems to have been no considerable difference 
between the Celts and Germans in complexion, except that 
the Germans were more red-haired, while the Celts were 
flaxen-haired. This has been denied by many writers ; 
but the authority of the ancients is very decided on the 
subject. I shall not repeat at present the long list of 
authors whom I have elsewhere cited to this effect,t but 


* Figure I. in the opposite plate, is the delineation of a cast in the 
Museum of the College of Surgeons, taken from a skull of this class. 
+ Thus in Virgil’s eighth Aneid :— 
‘‘ Galli per domos aderant, arcemque tenebant, 
AUREA CSARIES OLLIS, atque aurea vestis ; 


O 
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shall merely extract one passage from Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, who had lived in Gaul, and therefore must have 
known of what colour the Celtic people were :-— 

«The Gauls,” says Ammianus, “are almost all tall of 
stature, very fair and red-haired, and horrible from the 
fierceness of their eyes, fond of strife, and haughtily inso- 
lent. A whole band of strangers would not endure one of 
them, aided in his brawl by his powerful and blue-eyed 
wife; especially when, with swollen neck and gnashing 
teeth, poising her huge white arms, she begins, joining 
kicks to blows, to put forth her fists, like stones from the 
twisted strings of a catapult. Most of their voices are ter- 
rific and threatening, as well when they are quiet as when 
they are angry. All ages are thought fit for war, and an 
old man is led out to be armed with the same vigour of 
heart as the man in his prime, with limbs, hardened by 
cold and continued labour, and a contempt of many even 
real dangers. None of them are known, like those who in 
Italy are called in joke Marci, to cut off their thumbs 
through fear of serving in war. They are as a nation very 
fond of wine, and invent many drinks resembling it;* and 
some of the poorer sort wander about with their senses 
quite blunted by continued intoxication.” 

The Germans are noted for large broad heads. ‘They 
were universally celebrated for red hair and blue eyes; and 
these characters are ascribed to them as uniform, not only 
by poets, but by writers the most accurate as to matters of 
fact. ‘Thus Ammianus speaks of the ‘comas rutilantes ex 
more” of the Alemanni, the Germans of the Upper Rhine. 


Virgatis lucent sagulis; tum lactea colla 
Auro innectuntur: duo quisque Alpina coruscant 
Gesa manu, scutis protecti corpora longis.” 

Also Claudian (in Rufinum) :— 


“Inde truces flavo comitantur vertice Galli.” 
* Probably cider, ale, metheglin. 
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It appears certain that the ancient races who peopled 
the northern and western parts of Europe were all of the 
xanthous variety of complexion. ‘This is by no means the 
case with the great mass of people who are supposed to 
have descended from them. In a poetical chronicle, which 
is supposed by Dr. O’Connor to be the most ancient his- 
torical poem existing in the Gaelic language, the bard thus 
addresses the people :— 


‘A eolca Albain uile, 
A shluagh feta, folt-buidhe,” 


rendered :— 


“Vos docti Albani omnes, 
Vos exercitus peritorum flavo-comatorum.” 


This is said to have been addressed to the Highlanders at 
the court of Malcolm III. a.p. 1057. There seems to be 
a constant tradition that the ancient Gael were a fair- 
haired race. According to the old legends which contain 
the story of the Firbolg kings, one of them was named 
Fiacha Cinnfionnan. Cinnfionnan means white heads, and 
the people, as Keating, the celebrated Irish historian, says, 
had this designation because most of the Irish of his time 
were remarkable for their white or fair hair. 

If the Scots of King Malcolm’s time were a yellow- 
haired race, they have forfeited that description, like their 
countrymen the Caledonians, and like the Germans and 
Gauls of the Continent. ‘The present Highlanders are by 
no means generally a xanthous people. In particular dis- 
tricts, and in some valleys in the Highlands, it is noted 
that most of the inhabitants have red hair; but this is 
only in limited tracts, where, however, there is nothing 
indicative of foreign colonisation. The prevalent cha- 
racters in a great part of the western Highlands are rather 
dark brown hair, uncurled, with a complexion not very 
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fair, but with grey eyes. A man with coal-black and 
curled hair, and black eyes, looks singular in a groupe of 
the general complexion ; and, in places where this varia- 
tion is frequent, the opposite variety also occurs, namely, a 
fair skin with red or yellow hair. It seems unquestion- 
able, that the complexion prevalent through the British 
Islands has greatly varied from that of all the original 
tribes, who are known to have jointly constituted the 
population. We have seen that the ancient Celtic tribes 
were 2 xanthous race; such, likewise, were the Saxons, 
Danes, and Normans; the Caledonians also, and the Gael, 
were fair and yellow-haired. Not so the mixed descend- 
ants of all these blue-eyed tribes. The Britons had 
already deviated from the colour of the Celts in the time 
of Strabo, who declares that the Britons are taller than 
the Gauls, and less yellow-haired, and more infirm and 
relaxed in their bodily fabric. As a proof of this fact, 
he continues, ‘‘ We ourselves saw at Rome young men 
from Britain, who in height exceeded the tallest men there 
by half a foot, and were crooked in their legs, and not well 
formed as to the make of their bodies. In their manners,” 
he adds, ‘they were in some respects similar to the Gauls, 
in others more simple and barbarous.” 

Nor is this change confined to the Britons and their 
descendants. ‘The Germans have also varied in their com- 
plexion. In the towns of Germany, especially, the people 
are far from being a red-haired, or even a xanthous race ; 
and, from the fact that this change has been developed 
chiefly in towns, we may infer that it depends in part 
on habits, and the way of living, and on food. Towns 
are much warmer and dryer than the country; but even 
the open country is much warmer and dryer than the 
forests and morasses with which Germany. was formerly 
covered. We must attribute the alteration in physical 
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character to the altered condition under which the present 
race of people live.* 


Of the Physical Character of the Slaves. 


No very accurate observations have been made by 
which it can be determined whether the Slavonians have 
any peculiar characters, distinguishing them from the 
other European nations; but if such peculiarities exist, 
they are of a kind not striking or easily discernible. 
The various tribes of this race differ among themselves, . 
the variety being apparently in relation to climate and 
local circumstances ; and this variety is much greater than 
any that can be traced between the Slavic nations in 
general and other Europeans. In the south-eastern parts 
of their abode, the Slavonians are of dark complexion, 
with black eyes and hair; this is the fact with respect to 
the Croats, Servians, and proper Slavonians. ‘The Poles 
vary in complexion; many of them are of dark eyes and 
hair, of tall and well-made figures. The northern Russians 


* The ancient Germans are said to have had universally yellow or 
red hair and blue eyes, in short, a strongly marked xanthous consti- 
tution. ‘This, says Niebuhr, has now in most parts of Germany become 
uncommon. I can assert, from my own observation, that the Germans 
are now, in many parts of their country, far from a light-haired race. 
I have seen a considerable number of persons assembled in a large room 
at Frankfort on the Maine, and observed that, except one or two 
Englishmen, there was not an individual among them who had not dark 
hair. The Chevalier Bunsen has assured me, that he has often looked 
in vain for the auburn or golden locks, and the light cerulean eyes of 
the old Germans, and never verified the picture given by the ancients of 
his countrymen till he visited Scandinavia; there he found himself sur- 
rounded by the Germans of Tacitus. What can be more evident than 
that Niebuhr is correct in his opinion that the physical characters of the 
people have changed? Some alterations in the external conditions 
under which the race has existed have given rise to a modification in 
their physical character. The climate of Germany has, in fact, changed 
since the country was cleared of forests. 
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are very fair. Mr. Tooke observes, that the Russian 
peasantry have often light-brown, or flaxen, or red hair. 
Nor is this owing to intermixture with the Finnish race, 
as some have conjectured. It is too generally spread a 
character to be ascribed to any such partial and accidental 
cause. That the xanthous complexion of the northern 
Russian is not the result of intermixture with foreigners, 
or particularly with Finns, may be inferred from the fact 
that other Slavonian nations who have never lived in the 
neighbourhood of any Finnish tribe, have, perhaps, in a 
still more marked degree, the same peculiarity. This may 
be exemplified in the Slovaks. 

The Slovaks are, as we have seen, the old Slavonian 
inhabitants of Pannonia, or Hungary. ‘They held that 
country at an early period, and are probably the descend- 
ants of the Sarmate Jazyges, to whom it belonged in the 
time of Ammianus. Howeyer this may be, they had 
possession of Pannonia at the period of its invasion by the 
Magyars, or the Ugrian, or Hungarian people, who gave 
to it its modern appellation, and who expelled the Slovaks 
from the central and more fertile plains, into the barren 
and mountainous tracts bordering on the Carpathian chain, 
which their descendants still continue to inhabit. ‘The 
Slovaks form altogether a considerable part of the popu- 
lation of Hungary. A recent English traveller has given 
us a very minute account of the persons and habits of this 
race. He says, the Slovaks, mn general, are about the 
middle height, strongly formed, of a ight complexion, with 
broad and coarse features, half shaded by their long flaxen 
hair. In some particular districts there are found among 
them singularly fine and handsome men. The peasant 
women, when young, are sometimes pretty, but hard 
labour and exposure to the sun soon deprive them of all 
pretensions to comeliness. In their dispositions the Slo- 
vaks are described by the same writer as lazy and indo- 
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lent ; and they are said to be very inferior to the Magyars 
in energy and activity. 

We have a brief account of the persons of the old 
Antes and Sclaveni from Procopius, which coincides re- 
markably with this description of the modern Slovaks. 

Speaking of the Ante and Sclaveni, he says: ‘“ One 
language belongs to both nations, which is very barbarous ; 
nor do they differ at all in personal appearance, for they 
are all of good stature and remarkably robust: as to the 
complexion of their bodies and their hair, they have it 
neither very light nor flaxen, nor is it altogether inclined 


to black; but they are all somewhat red—that is, red- 
haired.” 


Physical Character of the Greeks. 


It is well known that the remains of Grecian sculpture 
display the finest and most expanded form of the human 
skull. It has been supposed, indeed, that the Grecian 
profile has been exaggerated or drawn from the imagina- 
tion; but Blumenbach, in a memoir in the ‘ Gottingen 
Transactions,” and in the notes to his sixth decade, has 
refuted this opinion. He thus describes a Greek skull 
in his collection: “ Forma culvarie subglobosa, maxille 
superioris ossibus, sub narium aperturis fer¢é ad perpen- 
diculum, coadunatis, jugalibus ossibus modicé et con- 
cinné declivibus, artificum laudatis proxima signis.’ His 
Greek skull, and one belonging to Fig. 54. 
the ever barbarous and unintellec- = 
tual race of Georgians, are said S 
to be the most beautiful in his f, aif AN Oia ‘ ] 
whole collection, consisting of 170 er Si) i m i us es ay 
crania of different nations. it 

The annexed outline of a Greek 
skull will serve to exemplify the form 
of the head of the modern Greeks. 
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Skull of a Greek. 
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In the head of the Apollo Belvedere we may probably 
recognise a good model of the national physiognomy of 
their ancestors. 
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Head of Apollo Belvedere. 


The complexion of the Greeks varied like that of other 
Europeans, as we know tolerably well from ancient writers. 
The epithets of &ardol, zuppol, xvavroyuiras, yAuvzwmrides, 
yellow, red, and black-haired, blue-eyed, and many others, 
indicate that the same variety of complexion existed for- 
merly among the Greeks which we recognise among other 
nations in the south of Europe, especially in countries 
where the climate is varied by differences of situation and 
of level. It seems that in this respect, as well as in the 
beauty of form, for which the old Greeks were noted, the 
modern Greeks, their posterity, still resemble them. M. 
Ponqueville assures us, that the models which inspired 
Apelles and Phidias are still to be found among the in- 
habitants of the Morea. “They are generally tall, and 
finely formed ; their eyes are full of fire, and they have a 
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beautiful mouth ornamented with the finest teeth. There 
are, however, degrees in their beauty, though all may be 
generally termed handsome. ‘The Spartan woman is fair, 
of a slender make, but with a noble air. The women of 
Taygetes have the carriage of Pallas when she wielded 
her formidable egis in the midst of a battle. The Mes- 
senian woman is low of stature, and distinguished for her 
embonpoint ; she has regular features, large blue eyes, 
and long black hair. The Arcadian, in her coarse woollen 
garments, scarcely suffers the regularity of her form to 
appear; but her countenance is expressive of innocence 
and purity of mind. Chaste as daughters, the women of 
the Morea assume as wives even a character of austerity.” 
The Greek women, in the time of Ponqueville, were ex- 
tremely ignorant and uneducated. ‘Music and dancing 
seemed to have been taught them by nature. The favour- 
able traits of character among the Greeks, in general, are 
in part attributable to their early education. We are 
assured that the children are left to grow in full liberty, 
like the robust plants which adorn their native soil. 
They are not subjected to the harsh treatment which the 
children of the lower classes experience 12 more civilised 
countries, nor are their countenances expressive of any 
kind of painful sentiment.” 

The same writer has described the inhabitants of 
Sparta. He says, “The Laconians differ in manners and 
address from their neighbours the Arcadians ; the latter 
carry the scrip and crook, and lead a perfectly pastoral 
life; the inhabitants of Sparta, on the contrary, fond of 
combats, are of a lively and restless character, and are 
easily irritated.” M. Ponqueville speaks of the long 
flaxen hair of the women of Sparta, their majestic air and 
carriage, their elegant forms, the regularity of their fea- 
tures, animated by large blue eyes bordered with long 
eye-lashes. ‘“ The men,” he says, “‘ among whom some 
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are ‘blonds,’ or fair, have noble countenances ; are of tall 
stature, masculine and regular features.” They have pre- 
served something of the Dorians of ancient Sparta. 


SECTION XX. 
OF THE FIVE GREAT NOMADIC RACES. 


The great central region of High Asia, whence all the 
rivers take their source which flow southward into the 
Indian Ocean, eastward to the sea of Okhotsk and Japan, 
northward to the Frozen Ocean of Siberia, may be con- 
templated as a vast upland or plateau, comprehending, 
perhaps, one fourth part of the whole area of the Asiatic 
continent. It is bounded on both sides; namely, towards 
the north and south by a double series of mountains, each 
of which, though in rather a low latitude, passes the limits 
of eternal snow. Of the four longitudinal chains which 
compose their double barrier, the two southern are the 
great Himalaya, and to the northward of it, and partly 
parallel to it, the lofty ‘Tibetan Kuen-lun. In the valley 
between these two chains, itself the highland of Tibet, of 
Ladak, and H’Lassa, near the sacred lake of Manasa- 
Sarowara, rise the two great rivers of India, Indus and 
Brahma-putra, which enclose on two sides, and insulate, 
the whole region of Hindustan. To the northward of 
Kuen-lun is the great central plain of High Asia, in 
various parts of which many rivers, which find no exit 
through such barriers, pour their waters into inland seas. 
The rivers which flow into Koko-Nor, or the Blue Lake, 
into Nor Saisan, Lob Nor, and the sea of Balkash, fer- 
tilise vast spaces of pasture land; where the primitive 
nomades of Central Asia fed for centuries their flocks, and 
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multiplied those hordes, which, under their late descend- 
ants Attila, Tchingkis, and 'Timar, were destined to change 
the aspect of human affairs in a great part of the habitable 
world. To the northward of the central plain, Thian- 
shan, or the Celestial Mountain, and the Golden Moun- 
tain, or Altai, separate the Upland from the low region 
through which the rivers of Siberia take their course to 
the Icy Sea. 

In the centre, or on the borders, of this table-land, 
which may be termed the Island of High Asia, for such it 
must have been before the farther subsiding of the ocean 
laid bare the low plains which lie around its high terrasses 
on every side, were the abodes, or rather the wandering 
places, of the five nomadic races: five they may be reckoned, 
although one of them cannot be traced historically from the 
plateau. ‘The descent from thence of this first band of 
nations towards the north-west, can only be inferred by a 
certain affinity of language and of physical and moral cha- 
racters between it and the three principal nomadic races. 
Another member of the groupe, I mean the south-eastern, 
belongs not to the central space, but to its Tibetan border. 
The three members of the central groupe are the Turkish, 
the Mongolian, and Tungusian races; the north-western 
stem is the Ugorian, by some termed the Finnish or 
Tschudish race; the south-eastern are the Bhotiya, the — 
mountain people, who, on the northern boundary of Hin- 
distan, have appropriated the name of Tartars, though 
they have no right to that celebrated appellation, which 
belonged originally to the Mongolian tribe who inhabited 
the banks of the Lake Bouyir. 

To assert that all these nations constitute one race 
would be to go rather beyond the limits of close induction. 
But identity of race has often been proclaimed on much 
inferior evidence. ‘They have occupied—from this remark 
I must exclude the Ugorian race,—or rather nomadised 
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over contiguous regions from immemorial times; they are 
nearly on a level in regard to their social state and pro- 
gress in the arts of life; their moral characteristics, 
manners, and habitudes, are similar; their religion and 
superstitions were in early times the same, their physical 
traits, perhaps hardly distinguishable.* Their languages 
—unless it be that of Bhot, to which this assertion can be 
applied but doubtfully and in part—though not identical, 
and long considered by the best informed writers as dis- 
tinct, yet display, under a careful analysis, such a degree 
of analogy as proves a distant, but, at the same time, a 
real, family relationship, and one which may well be com- 
parable to the affinity traced among the most separate 
members of the Indo-European groupe. 

Though two of their princes, a Turkish and a Mon- 
golian khan, have compiled the history of the Turkish and 
_ Mongolian races, and pretend to have traced them from 
the creation of the world, it cannot be said with truth that 
the nomadic people of Central Asia possess any memorials 
of their origin. ‘The compilations of Abulghasi Bahadtr 
Khan and of Sanang Setzent—the one a Mussulman, the 
other a worshipper of Buddha, connect the origin of their 
respective races, the first, after the manner of all Mo- 
hamedan writers, with the patriarchs of the Old Testament, 
the other with the incarnate gods, or divine sages of India, 
celebrated in the fables of Buddhism. It is, however, 
remarkable that some extensively spread traditions, which 
are more or less interwoven in all their accounts, and have 
been collected from very distant times and places, seem to 
display an obscure reminiscence of the arrival of some 
fugitive bands from a remote region, who having been 


* I limit this remark to the still nomadic races, both of the Turk 
and Arian stock. 

+ ‘Observations sur I'Histoire des Mongoles Orientaux, par Sanang 
_Setzen,” par M. Abel Rémusat. Paris, 1832. 
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saved from destruction by flight into the wilderness, be- 
came in process of time the patriarchs of the nomadic 
races. One of these Sagas relates the fate of.a single 
family, born, or perhaps, if the story were rightly inter- 
preted, suckled, by a wolf, in Turkish Assena, or Tsena, 
who became the founder of the Turkish dynasty on Mount 
Altai. The father of the band, maimed in all his limbs, 
had escaped from the direful calamities which had over- 
whelmed his race. Another tradition relates the origin 
of the Mongoles; and this legend was so widely spread, 
that we find it not only recorded by Rashid-Eddin and 
Abulgasi Khan, but alluded to by Sanang Setzen. For 
ages the Mongolian race had been pent up in the iron-. 
bound valley of Irghzne-koun. When at length their 
numbers had so increased that they could not subsist 
within bounds so confined, they sought and obtained an 
exit, after melting the iron rocks by fire and with the bel- 
lows of seventy forges; and this event was celebrated by a 
yearly festival till the age of Tchingkis. The little horde 
that issued from Irghene-koun to conquer the Eastern 
world were the offspring of two patriarchs, who, many 
ages before, had there sought refuge. “The most numerous 
and celebrated of all these nations were the Hiong-nu, 
who possessed an extensive region extending northward 
from the great wall of China towards the Amar, and 
westward from the mountains of In-shan, overhanging the 
upper course of the Yellow River, or Hoang-ho. ‘Their 
wars against the emperors of the dynasty of Han, coeval 
with the Christian era, are among the most important 
events in the history of the great empire. ‘The policy of 
the Chinese deprecated the enmity of the Tan-shu or 
sovereign of the Hiong-na, by giving a princess of the 
royal house in marriage to their autocrat. The lament 
of a Chinese lady who had thus become Queen of the 
Usun, has been deemed worthy of record by the historians 
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of China, and may be. cited as characteristic of the manners 
of these nomadic races :— 
“ My kinsfolk have given me away 

Into a foreign land, 

To the chieftain of the Usun. 

He dwells in a miserable hut 

Covered with skins. 

His.food is flesh, and maillead is his drink. 

When I think of my home, 3 

Then I long to be a wild goose, 

That I might fly away into my Fatherland.” 


1. Of the Ugorian or Ugrian Race. 


In briefly describing these five nomadic nations, I shall 
begin with the north-western race, which, as I have said, 
cannot be actually traced on the central region of High 
Asia. It is probable that it is one of those races whose 
expulsion from the high plains by the Hiong-nu is recorded 
in the history of China;* but the main proof of its ori- 
gination from that quarter turns on the analysis of its 
languages with those of the great central nations. ‘The 
race who haye been termed Ogres, or Ugrian nations, 
had already left the eastern plateau, and had occupied 
countries towards the north-west before the earliest ac- 
counts. In times long preceding the arrival of the Ger- 
man and Slavic nations ‘in the north of Europe, the 
Ugrians had possessed all the region extending from the 
Baltic to the Uralian Mountains, and reaching even to the 
Obi and Irtish, in Siberia. Farthest towards the west 
were the Finns and Lappes, forming one branch of this 
race. ‘The people whom the Russians call ‘Tschudes were 
of the same stock. Farther eastward the name of Ugrians, 
or Jugorians, predominated. The Ogres were the proto- 


* «Researches into the Physical’ History of Mankind,” vol. iii. 
p- 394, and seqq. 
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types of savage monsters, dwellers in forests and moun- 
tains, whose name is better known in popular fables than 
in its historical import. It is, however, the most ancient 
denomination of this race. The Northmen designated this 
hostile race as monsters and giants. ‘The epithet of Jot- 
nar, or Jotuns, which is of frequent occurrence in the 
Sagas, had this meaning. Jotuns, among the old poets of 
the north, as were the Titans of the Greeks, were the 
enemies of gods and men—creatures of the imagination, 
symbolical of physical and moral evils. Races of men who 
were the hereditary and perpetual foes of the Teutonic 
tribes were also called Jotuns; and this term assumes its 
historical sense when it is used to designate the barbarous 
aborigines of Northern Europe, whose conquest or extirpa- 
tion by a race of happier destinies is celebrated in the 
early poems of the Scalds. ‘Traces of these older inhabi- 
tants of Scandinavia are found in the stories of their war- 
fare, handed down from the early historical age. Adam 
of Bremen, who, during the eleventh century, in the cha- 
racter of missionary, as well as in military service, lived 
twelve years with the Danish king, Swen Ulfson, has pre- 
served a relation of this kind. ‘‘ Narravit mihi,” he says, 
‘rex Danorum sepé recolendus, gentem quandam ex mon- 
tanis in plana descendere solitam et incertum esse unde 
veniat.” ‘Subitoaccedunt; omnem depopulantur regionem.” 
Enemies of civilisation, these barbarous natives of moun- 
tains and forests, who were clothed with the skins of wild 
beasts, and uttered sounds more like the cries of wild 
animals than the speech of men—‘‘qui ferarum pellibus 
utuntur pro vestibus, et loquentes ad invicem frendere magis 
quam verba proferre dicuntur”—dwelt in caves and the 
clefts of rocks, and issued thence as nightly marauders to 
perpetrate deeds of blood. By the Icelanders they were 
termed Jotnen and ‘Thursen—giants and enchanters. That 
these designations do not belong to the mere creatures of 
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the fancy, such as superstition in later times associates 
with them, appears from the fact that the historical Sagas 
deduce the genealogy of many families from a Jotnian 
ancestry. The early poems, according to Geijer, describe 
real wars in the accounts of contests against barbarians of 
the rocks and mountains. In the song of Thiodulf to the 
honour of Thor, that god is termed the destroyer of moun- 
tain-wolves, the overturner of the altars of the Fornjotish 
idols, the conqueror of Jotuns and Finns. Here an his- 
torical name comes forward in connexion with the old term 
of Jotun to explain its meaning in still earlier use. So 
Snorro Sturleson, in the ‘‘ Heimskringla,” uses Finns and 
Jotuns as synonymous. The people thus termed are plainly 
the Skrithfinni, who were described by Procopius as inha- 
biting Thule in the sixth century ; and by Paul Warnefrid’s 
son in the eighth, under nearly the same name; and of 
whom Adam of Bremen reports that they exceeded wild 
beasts in the swiftness of their flight. ‘They dwelt, accord- 
ing to Adam, towards the north, between Sweden and 
Norway, especially in Helsingland. He also mentions 
them in the Wermlands. In the eleventh century, they 
wandered in the southern frontiers of Norway. In early 
periods they were certainly in the south of Sweden, where, 
in a part of Smaland, are still found the local names of 
T‘inweden, the field of Finns, Finnheide, and Finnia. 

The Finns were, in the time of Tacitus, as savage as 
the Lappes; but the former, during the succeeding ages, 
became so far civilised as to exchange a nomadic life for 
one of agricultural pursuits; while the Lappes have ever 
continued to be barbarous nomades, as well as the Siberian 
tribes of the same race, namely, the Vogouls and Ostiaks. 
The Finns, as well as their brethren the Beormahs, or 
Finns of the White Sea, had probably undergone this 
change long before the time when they were visited by 
Otther, the guest of Alfred. When the Finns were con- 
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quered by the Swedes they had long been a settled people, 
but one of curious, and singular, and isolated character. 

The eastern branches of this race are the Vogouls of 
the Uralian Mountains, and the Ostiaks on the Obi: 
from them are descended the Magyars, or Hungarians, a 
warlike and energetic people, unlike their kindred in the 
North, in whom a long abode in the centre of Europe has 
developed .the physical and moral qualities of the Arian 
race, and whom it has proved to be susceptible of the 
highest culture. Intermediate between the Uralian nations 
and the western Finns are various tribes of the same race 
— Morduines, and Tscheremisses, and Votiaks, who are 
termed by Miiller, the learned historian of this family of 
nations, Bulgarian Finns, or Ougres: they were long sub- 
ject to the ‘Turkish khanate of Bolgari on the Wolga. 


2, The Turkish Race. 


The Turkish tribes have been often erroneously termed 
Tartars. The real Tartars, or rather Tatars, were a 
people nearly allied, not to the Turks, but to the Mon- 
goles, who had their ancient seat in the neighbourhood of 
the Lake of Bouyir, in the east of Mongolia. All the 
most learned writers on Asiatic history, from the time of 
De Guignes, including M. Abel Rémusat, and Klaproth, 
and Professor Ritter, are agreed in the opinion, which 
seems indeed unquestionable, that the Turkish races, now 
spread through different regions, from the wall of China 
to the Danube and Adriatic, are of the stock of the Hiong- 
nu, that powerful and celebrated people who threatened 
China before the Christian era, and formerly occupied an 
extensive region, including nearly all the countries now 
called Mongolia, from the north of China to Mount Altai. 
After the fall of the empire of the Hiong-nu, they are 
known in Chinese history by the name of Thu-k’id, or 
Turks, and Whey-ou-eul, by Europeans written Huy-hurs, 
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and more correctly Ouigours. ‘The Ouigours, or Eastern 
Turks, whose history has been elucidated by Abel Ré- 
musat, are the link of connexion between these more 
remote nations and the Seljaki and Osmanli Turks who 
are known to European historians. To trace the affili- 
ation of these tribes in the earliest accounts that remain 
of them, would occupy too wide a space.* In the present 
section I shall only make a few remarks on their physical 
characters. 

The Turkish nations now existing display two very 
different types of countenance and of bodily organisation. 
The nomadic tribes, those who inhabit the ancient abodes 
of the race, and preserve their pastoral erratic life, have 
still the physiognomy and general characteristics which 
appear to have belonged to the primitive ‘Turkish people. 

A good specimen of the nomadic Turkish races is 
furnished by the widely spread race of Kirghis, who in- 
habit the frontiers of the Russian and Chinese empires, and 
nomadise over vast mountain-plains, from the Lakes Aksa- 
kal and Tenghiz or Balkash to the high region of Pamer. 
I shall cite the description given of the Kirghis by a late 
traveller, who cannot be suspected of bias to any hypothesis. 

Lieutenant Wood, in his account of his journey to the 
source of the Oxus, has described the Kirghis. He says : 
‘‘In stature the Kirghis are under the middle size: 
of a kyl numbering seven men, the tallest was five feet 
five and a half inches in height. ‘Their countenance is 
disagreeable ; the upper part of the nose sinks into the 
face, leaving the space between their deeply-seated and 
elongated eyes without the usual dividing ridge ; the brow 
immediately above the eye is protuberant, but starts back 
more abruptly than in Europeans ; their cheeks, large and 
bloated, look as if pieces of flesh had been daubed upon 


* See “ Researches into the Physical History of Mankind,” vol. iv. 
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them; a slender beard covers their chin, and in those 
individuals who have more luxuriant hair, the beard has 
a natural curl. Their persons are not muscular. Their 
complexions are darkened by exposure to all weathers, 
rather than by the sun. The women are rather good- 
looking and of delicate form, like the Hazaras, and make 
good wives.” He remarks in several places on the ruddy 
and healthy complexion of the Kirghis females. He 
says: ‘The Kirghis resemble the Uzbeks, but the differ- 
ence between a temperate and a rigorous climate is ob- 
servable in the well-proportioned frame of the Uzbek and 
in the stunted growth of the Kirghis. ‘They profess to be 
related to the Uzbeks, and speak the same language.” 

Other travellers confirm this account. ‘The mission- 
aries, M M. Zwick and Schill, assure us that the physi- 
ognomy of the Kirghis bears a strong and decided resem- 
blance to that of the Mongoles. Blumenbach, who has 
described two Kirghisian skulls in his collection, found 
the Mongolian characters fully exemplified by them. He 
has given drawings of two crania, one of a Kirghis and 
the other of a Cossack of the Don, which exemplify these 
observations. Both have the Mongolian form very fully 
displayed. 


Fig. 56. Fig. 57. 
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Skull of Don Cossack. 


Skull of Kirghis. 
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It would occupy many pages to collect from different 
travellers the descriptions of all the other nomadic Turkish 
races. Many accounts of them will be found in my “ Re- 
searches.” The result is, that all the Turkish races who 
still follow their ancient nomadic life, and wander in the 
cold and dry deserts of Turkestan, have the so-termed 
Mongolian physiognomy. Even the Nogays of the Crimea 
present still much of this character. It is also displayed, 
to advert to the most distant extremity of the country over 
which the Turks are spread, in the Yakuti in Eastern 
Siberia, who live on the lower course of the Lena. 

Many writers, not unaware of these facts, and still 
determined to refer the Turks to a Caucasian stock, at- 
tempt to explain their assimilation to the Mongoles by 
supposed intermixture of races. ‘The evidence of language 
contradicts this attempt. Most of the nations alluded to 
speak a pure Turkish language, with little or no ad- 
mixture of the Mongolian. We know besides, from 
abundant historical proofs, that the Mongoles were always 
a people so small and insignificant in numbers, in com- 
parison of the Turks, as to render this supposition, on an 
extensive scale, quite inadmissible. The Turkish race 
was, in fact, aboriginal, in the modified sense in which 
I venture to use this expression, in the remote regions of 
Central Asia. Théy were a people originally akin to the 
Mongoles and Tunguses, and partake of their physical 
character. . 

The Turkish conquests in the West began in the ~ 
reign of Yezdejird, the last tire-worshipping king of Persia, 
whom they had assailed before Omar brought Islam to 
supplant the religion of Ormuzd. We may date the 
settlement of the Turkish tribes in Mawera’lnahar and 
Khorasan, and their approximation to the habits of civil- 
ised and agricultural nations, nearly from the time of 


the Hegira. 
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The Osmanli Turks are in great part descended from 
the hordes who formed the armies of the Seljukian con- 
querors of Khorasan. They are the most anciently civil- 
ised of the race. The type of their features, and their 
whole organisation, is in some wholly, and in others nearly, 
on the European model. ‘This is ene 
apparent in the sketch of a Turk- : 
ish skull, which I here give 
from Mr. Martin’s work. It is, 
as he says, remarkable for its 
globular form; it has the forehead 
broad, and the glabella prominent. 
The general proportion of the face 
is symmetrical, and the facial angle 
nearly vertical. 


Scull of Turk. 
The annexed portrait of an Osmanli Turk affords 
confirmation of the same remark. 
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The Tartars of Kasan and some adjoining provinces 

Hao. of the Russian empire are 
among the most anciently 
civilised of the whole ‘Turk- 
ish race. ‘Their crania, as 
Blumenbach has abundantly 
shewn, have nearly the Eu- 
ropean character. The ad- 
joining sketch exemplifies 
this remark. It is contrasted 
: by Blumenbach with the form 
See er of the Don Cossack and the 

Kirghis. 


3. The Mongolian Race. 


The Mongolian race, properly so termed, is generally 
considered as most strongly exemplifying the broad-faced 
or pyramidal form of the skull. ‘This character is, how- 
ever, in reality more fully displayed in the heads of the 
Esquimaux, and some other nations who wander along the 
shores of the Icy Sea. But the Mongolian race de- 
cidedly belongs to a variety of the human species which 
is distinguished from Europeans by the shape of the skull. 
One peculiarity ascribed to the Mongolian race is the 
globular form of the skull, most remote from that of the 
elongated prognathous head of the African Negro. But 
this character 1s found, as we have observed, in many 
European races. It has been particularly observed in 
the crania found in tumuli which are supposed to have 
belonged to people of Celtic race in the Northern parts 
of Europe. 

The physical character of the Mongoles is well de- 
scribed by Pallas. The following observations refer to 
the Kalmuks, who are well known to be a tribe of the 
Mongolian nation settled in the plains near the Caspian. 
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‘It is easy,” says Pallas, ‘‘to distinguish by the traits of 
physiognomy the principal Asiatic nations, who rarely 
contract marriage, except among their own people. There 
is none in which this distinction is so characterised 
as among the Mongoles. If the colour is set aside, the 
Mongole has as little resemblance to other people as a 
Negro has to an European. ‘This peculiar conformation 
is distinguished particularly in the shape of the skull of 
the Kalmuks; but the Mongoles and the Bouriets have 
so great a resemblance to them, both in their physiognomy 
and in their manners and moral economy, that whatever 
is related of one of these nations will apply as well to the 
others. The Kalmuks are generally of a moderate height. 
We find them rather small than large. They are well 
made; and I do not remember to have seen a deformed 
person. ‘They entirely abandon their children to nature; 
hence they are all healthy, and have their bodies well 
proportioned. ‘They are generally slender and delicate in 
their limbs and figure. I never saw a single man among 
them who was very fat. 

“The characteristic traits in all the countenances of 
the Kalmuks are, eyes of which the great angle, placed 
obliquely and downwards towards the nose, is but little 
open, and fleshy; eyebrows black, scanty, and forming a 
low arch; a particular conformation of the nose, which is 
generally short, and flattened towards the forehead ; the 
bones of the cheek bony; the head and face very round. 
They have also the transparent cornea of the eye very 
brown; lips thick and fleshy; the chin short; the teeth 
very white: they preserve them fine and sound until old 
age. ‘They have all enormous ears, rather detached from 
the head. All these characteristics are observed, more or 
less, in every individual, and often united in the same per- 
son.” ‘The following remark, however, seems scarcely to 
agree with some of these assertions :—‘“ According to the 
relations of many travellers, one would be led to believe 
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that all the Kalmuks have hideous and deformed figures. 
We see, on the contrary, among the men as well as the 
women, many round and very pretty faces: we have seen 
women with such fine and regular features that they would 
find admirers in all the cities in Europe.” 


Fig. 61. 


Skull of Mongole. 


The sketch of a Mongolian 
skull here inserted was copied 
from Blumenbach’s plates. The 
oblique position of the eyes in the 
heads of the Mongolian and other 
similar tribes is not seen in the 
shape or position of the orbits 
themselves: it is produced by the 
tension of the skin over the project- 
ing cheek-bones, and by the flat- 
ness of the space between the eyes. 


The portrait of Feodor Ivanovitsch, a Kalmuk, who was 


Feodor Ivanovitsch.—A Kalmuk. 
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a painter of some celebrity at Rome, exemplifies this 
peculiarity and the general expression of the Mongolian 
countenance. 


4. The Tungusian Race. 


The Tungusians wander over the immense mountainous 
regions which extend from the Lake Baikal to the Sea of 
Okhotsk. To the northward, they are dispersed through 
various countries on the Lena, the Indigirska, Kolyma, 
and ‘Tungooska rivers towards the Icy Sea. But their 
proper and original country is probably Daouria, to the 
northward of Korea and China, where they occupy the 
districts watered by the Amoor and Usuri rivers. To the 
northward of the river Uda, they are found on the shores 
of the great Eastern Ocean. All the tribes of ‘Tungusians 
within the limits of the Chinese dominion bear the general 
name of Mantschu: they are improperly termed Mantschu 
Tartars. The Tungusians in the dominions of Russia 
are divided into Dog-Tungusians, Horse-Tungusians, and 
Reindeer-Tungusians, according to their different habits. 

The Tungusians have been a distinct race from very 
early times. Long before the era of the Mantschi empire, 
which was established in the sixteenth century, nations of 
the same race appear to have been powerful on the northern 
frontier of China. From Klaproth’s investigations it ap- 
pears extremely probable that the ancestors of the same 
Mantschoos were the people who erected the powerful 
empire of Kin at the beginning of the twelfth century ; 
and that the Kitans, who established the empire of Liao 
at the commencement of the tenth, were another nation 
of the Tungusian race. 

The language of the Tungusians is peculiar to them- 
selves. An observation of Klaproth, which he has con- 
firmed by proofs, is here deserving of our attention. He 
says that the Tungusian, Mongolian, and ‘Turkish dialects 
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display a singular and remarkable connexion between them- 
selves; but what appears yet more striking is the great 
number of correspondences which the Mantscht vocabulary 
in particular displays with other Asiatic, and still more 
with European languages. 

Pallas, who travelled through Daouria, has described 
the Tungusians. He thinks their countenance still more 
flat and broad than the Mongolian, and more similar to 
that of the Samoiedes, who belong to the groupe of 
northern Ichthyophagi, presently to be mentioned. I 
shall cite his description :— 

“‘Leur visage est plus applati et plus grand que celui 
des Mongols; c’est une resemblance que je leur trouve 
avec les Samoyédes. Ils ont peu de barbe; plusieurs n’en 
ont point du tout, sans se l’étre arraché. Lors de mon 
voyage en Daourie, javols emmené avec moi un vieillard 
Toungouse et son fils. Quoiqu’age de soixante-dix ans, il 
étoit fort gai, et avoit la peau du visage aussi douce qu’un 
adolescent. Leur chevelure est noir et longue; ils la 
laissent pendre naturellement autour de la téte, a une 
longueur uniforme. Ils conservent une loupe de cheveux 
plus longue sur le sommet de la téte, et en forment une 
tresse pour y attacher leur arc, et le tenir a sec, lorsqu ils 
sont obligés dans leurs voyages ou a la chasse de traverser 
une riviére profonde a la nage.” 

The Mantschi Tungusians, who have been settled in 
China nearly two centuries, still retain much of the physical 
character of the nomadic Tungusians; but this character 
appears be in general much softened. Many individuals 
are there seen belonging to this same race who have an 
entirely different type of physiognomy. Sir John Barrow, 
in his description of the Mantschoos in China, makes this 
observation :-— 

‘““We observed several, both men and women, who 
were extremely fair, and of florid complexion; some had 
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light blue eyes, straight or aquilme noses, brown hair, 
immense bushy beards, and had much more the appearance 
of Greeks than of 'Tartars.” 


5. The Bhotiya Race. 


The Bhotiyahs are the nation, often termed Tartars, 
who inhabit a great part of Tibet and the Himalayan 
chain, particularly Bhutan, named from them. ‘They are 
described as having a strongly marked Tartar, or Mon- 
_ golian countenance; but in vigour of body and in stature, 
they are, according to Mr. ‘Turner, very superior to the 
nations above described. They are Buddhist, and have 
peculiar habits, among which is their method of marriage. 
One woman is generally the wife of a whole family of 
brothers. It would appear as if this custom is less in- 
jurious in a physical point of view than the more frequent 
sort of polygamy. : 

The language of the Bhotiyah is peculiar, and makes 
a great approximation to the Chinese and other poly- 
-syllabic idioms. A~vast mass of literature is preserved 
in it, in the monasteries of Tibet. 


SECTION XXI. 


OF THE ICHTHYOPHAGI OF NORTHERN ASIA, OR BORDERERS 
ON THE ICY SEA. 


Beyonp the central region occupied by the five great 
nomadic races above described, are various tribes of people 
spread over the lower countries of Northern Asia, and 
over the cold plains which are traversed by the Siberian 
rivers and border the Icy Sea. -'These tribes wander from 
place to place with herds of rein-deers, and support them- 
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selves partly by pasturage, and in part by fishing or 
the produce of the chase. ‘They may be considered as 
belonging to the same great division of mankind as the 
Tartar nations, whom they resemble in some leading cha- 
racters, particularly in the form of the skull. But they 
differ from those nations in other respects, and bear so 
much resemblance among themselves that they may well 
be considered as constituting a particular groupe, or sub- 
division, of the human family. I shall here distinguish 
them by the name of Ichthyophagi, or Fishing ae 
which describes their habits of life. 


1. Zhe Namollos. 


The most remote of these nations are the people 
termed Namollos.* The Namollos inhabit the north- 
eastern coast of Asia, from the Bay of Koulioutschinskoi 
to the river Anadyr. ‘They live in villages dispersed at 
considerable distances from each other, and feed on seals, 
dead whales, cast ashore, and other gifts of the sea. They 
are a quiet, timid race. In their persons they are below 
the middle stature, have flat faces with projecting cheek- 
bones, small eyes, but generally not compressed and ob- 
lique, like those of the Mongoles or ‘Tartars. ‘The faces 
of the women and children are so flat that the nose is 
scarcely visible. 

The Namollos understand in conversation the people 
of Kadjak, and speak, in fact, a dialect of the language of 
the American Esquimaux. ‘They are a tribe of the race 
who inhabit the range of the Fox, or Aleutian Islands, 
the long chain which traverses the ocean to the southward 
of Behring’s Straits. It is difficult to determine from any 
accessible evidence what was the original country of this 


* “ Voyage autour du Monde,” par F. Lutké. Tom. iii, Contenant 
les travaux de MM. les Naturalistes, redigé par Alex. Postels. 
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race; whether they proceeded in the first place from the 
north-eastern extremity of the Old Continent to America, 
or came from the latter in an opposite direction. As the 
Skrellings, or Esquimaux of Greenland, had not reached 
that country at the time when the Northmen settled their 
early colonies in it, it may be conjectured that the progress 
of the race was from the west, since they had not arrived 
at the more distant point towards Europe till within the 
age of history. 

The Namollos, as it may also be observed, resemble 
their neighbours the Tscha-uk-thu, commonly called 
Tschuk-tschi, in many respects ; so far, indeed, that they 
are often confounded with the latter, and supposed to be 
one people, for both have hitherto been included under 
the name of T'schuk-tschi.* 

Of the Esquimaux, who are akin to the Namollos, and 
are either descended from them, or are the stock from 
whence they originally sprung, I shall give an account 
when I proceed to the American races. 


2. The Tscha-uk-thu, or Tschuk-tschi, and Koriaks. 
The Tscha-uk-thu, or Tschuk-tschi, and the Koriaks 


are tribes of one nation, inhabiting the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of Asia. ‘The former are the most powerful and 
independent. Saner informs us, that the Tschuk-tschi are 
a tall and stout people, and hold little men in the utmost 
contempt. Cochrane says, ‘that the persons of the T'schuk- 
tschi are not peculiarly large, though their dress, which 
is clean, but of enormous size, gives them almost a gigantic 


* The Namollos are termed by some writers Stationary or Fishing 
Tschuk-tschi, and were long confounded with the proper Tschuk-tschi, 
who are a branch of the Koriaks. The most accurate information con- 
cerning them is to be found in the narrative of the Russian voyage, 
by Capt. Lutké. 
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appearance. They have fair, or clear, skins, but ordinary 
though masculine features. In conduct they are wild and 
rude. ‘They have no diseases, and live to a great age. 
Their language bears no affinity to the Asiatic idioms, 
though it is understood by the Koriaks. ‘The features of 
the T'schuk-tschi, their manners and customs, pronounce 
them of American origin, of which the shaving of their 
heads, painting of their bodies, wearing large ear-rings, 
their independent and swaggering way of walking, their 
dress and superstitious ideas, are also evident proofs ; nor 
is it less than probable that the Esquimaux and other 
tribes of Arctic Americans may have descended from 
them, for several words of their languages are alike and 
their dress is perfectly similar.” 

It seems from this account that the nomadic Tschuk- 
tschi held intercourse with the American nations, and 
resemble some of them in manners and in their persons. 
At the fair of the Tschuk-tschi were two individuals from 
a nation on the American Continent, termed Kargaules. 
“They bear,” says the same author, “more nearly the 
features of the T’schuk-tschi than those of the hideous- 
mouthed inhabitants of the islands in Behring’s Straits, 
though of a browner or more dirty colour.” 


3. The Kamtschatkans. 


The Kamtschatkans, or Kamtschadales, are a people 
long well known to navigators of the Northern Pacific. 
They were a numerous people, till they became almost 
exterminated by the small-pox and other diseases, intro- 
duced among them by Europeans. 

Only the southern part of the peninsula known by 
their name is inhabited by this race of people, the northern 
portion belonging to the Koriaks. The Kamtschatkans 
call themselves Itelman. By Stoller, who described them 
with accuracy, they were imagined to be of Mongolian 
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origin, an hypothesis chiefly founded on a physical re- 
semblance, and which is contradicted by an examination of 
their lancuage. It appears that they constitute a distinct 
race, which, however, is divided into four tribes, who 
scarcely understand each other. They are Shamanists, 
and a people of rude and squalid manners. 

The Kamtschadales are described as a people of short 
stature, swarthy complexion, of black hair, little beard, 
broad faces, short and flat noses, small and sunk eyes, 
small eye-brows, protuberant bellies, and small legs. In 
all these respects it has been thought that they bear a 
resemblance to the Mongoles. 


4. The Yukagers, or Yukagiri. 


The Yukagers are another race very little known, 
living to the westward of the Koriaks. They inhabit the 
shores of Eastern Siberia, beyond the Lena, between the 
country of the Yakuts, and that of the Tschuk-tschi and 
the rivers Indigirka, Yana, and Kolyma. ‘They resemble 
the Samoiedes in their manners. We have a brief account 
of them in Saner’s ‘“‘ Narrative of Billing’s Voyage,” with a 
copious vocabulary of their language, which appears to be 
entirely distinct from all the neighbouring idioms, and to 
have little or no affinity to any other known dialect. 

In the year 1739, the Yukagers were very numerous. 
The tribes of the Omolon were called Tsheltiere; those of 
the Alasey, Onioki; and those of the Anadyr and Anini, 
Tschuvantsit and Kudinsi. Wars with the Tschuk-tschi 
and Koriaks have almost extirpated the race. There was 
once a numerous nation in the Kolyma called Konghini, 
the ruins of whose villages, with stone hatchets and arrows, 
are still found. 

The descendants of the Yukagiri inhabit the banks of 
the two rivers Aniny. ‘They were formerly a formidable 
and warlike people, and it cost the Russians much trouble 
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to subjugate them. They are now all extinct as a pure 
race. They are said to be the finest race of people in 
Siberia. The men well-proportioned, and with open and 
manly countenances; the women are extremely beautiful. 
This applies to the mixed race between the Yukagiri 
and the Russians. Cochrane assures us that the Yukagiri 
have the Tartar or Asiatic features, meaning, doubtless, 
the character of countenance termed Mongolian. In 
another place, he remarks that they are not very unlike 
the Yakuti. 


5. The Samoredes. 


The Samoiedes are a wandering race who inhabit the 
great northern promontory of the Siberian coast, and are 
spread on both sides from along the shores of the Icy Sea, 
where they live chiefly by fishing and the produce of the 
chase. ‘They are divided into numerous tribes, who may 
be said to reach almost from the Dwina and the neigh- 
bourhood of Archangel, where some hordes of Samoiedes 
were found by Le Bruyn, to the Lena, in Eastern Siberia. 
Their name is said to mean “Salmon-eaters.” It occurs 
in the Russian chronicles as early as 1096; and they are 
mentioned by Jean du Plan de Carpin, commonly called 
Plano Carpini, in the account of his journey to the court 
of the Great Khan, in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. The Samoiedes were at that time among the 
subjects of the Mongolian emperor. 

The Samoiedes of the Obi, who may probably be con- 
sidered as a specimen of the whole race, are said by Pallas 
to differ entirely in language, as well as in their persons 
and countenances, from their neighbours the Ostiaks. He 
adds, ‘“ Les visages de ces derniers ressemblent a ceux 
des Russes, et beaucoup plus encore a ceux des Finois ; 
tandis que les Samoi¢des ont beaucoup de ressemblance 
avec les Toungouses. Ils ont le visage plat, rond, et 
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large: ce qui rend les jeunes femmes trés agréables. Is 
ont de larges lévres rétroussées, le nez large et ouvert, peu 
de barbe, et les cheveux noirs et rudes. La plupart sont 
plutot petits que de taille médiocre, mais bien propor- 
tionnés, plus trapus, et plus gros que les Ostiaks. Is 
sont en revanche plus sauvages et plus rémuans que ce 
peuple.” 

The adjoined portrait is that of a Samoiede. The 


Fig. 63. 


Samoiede. 


breadth of countenance, and the fulness of the cheek- 
bones, occupying a considerable part of the face, are well 
characterised; but, on the whole, this portrait must be a 
favourable specimen of the race. 

The Samoiedes give themselves the name of Khasova: 
by the ‘Tungusians they are called Jiandal. It was ob- 
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served by Strahlenberg, that some traces of their language 
are discoverable in the southern parts of Siberia, in the 
countries near Tomsk and Krasnoiarsk; and Pallas has 
clearly proved that the Samoiedes originated from the 
southern tracts of the country bordering on the Yenisei 
and the chain of Sayan. Many facts indicate, as he ob- 
serves, that these regions were formerly much more popu- 
lous than they now are; and it will no longer be doubted 
that the Samoiedes had there their ancient seat, when it 
is known that the Koibals, the Kamaches, the Motors, the 
Soiots, and the Karakasses, have the same characteristics 
as the Samoiedes, and speak their language. ‘The Samoi- 
edes themselves declare that they came from some eastern 
countries. 

It is much to be wished that we could have an accurate 
description of these tribes of the high region, and could 
compare it with that of the maritime Samoiedes. Pallas 
says that they resemble the ‘Tungusians in their physical 
characters. Klaproth found the same people, under the 
name of Uriangchai, within the border of the Chinese 
territories, on the chain of Sayan, which is the eastward 
continuation of the Altai. 

From vocabularies collected as specimens of the idioms 
of these tribes, it seems likely that they will be found to 
be allied to the dialects of the Ugrian race, and likewise 
to those of the nations who inhabit the chain of Caucasus. 


6. The Ainos, or Kurilians. 


The insular race inhabiting the chain of the Kurilian 
Islands, and a part of the Asiatic coast to the southward 
of the mouth of the great river Amur and the Island of 
Jesso, differ in physical characters from the nations on 
the northern coast. The climate and situation of these 
islands are also very different from those of the coast of 
the Samoiedes. Perhaps we are to attribute to the in- 
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fluence of this cause the great physical difference per- 
ceptible between the races of men; for the language of 
the Ainos has, as Klaproth has shewn, so extensive a con- 
nexion in its vocabulary with the idiom of the Samoiedes, 
and with dialects of some tribes of Caucasus, as to render 
it very probable that there is a near connexion between 
all these races. 

The best account of the Ainos that we have yet ob- 
tained is to be found in the narrative of Von Krusenstern’s 
voyage. Some particulars respecting them were given by 
La Pérouse and Broughton. ‘The former of these writers 
says that ‘‘the Ainos are rather below the middle stature, 
being at most five feet two or four inches high. ‘They 
have a thick, bushy beard; black rough hair, hanging 
straight down; and, excepting in the beard, they have 
the appearance of the Kamtschadales, only their coun- 
tenance is much more regular. The women are ugly 
enough; their colour, which is dark, their coal-black hair 
combed over their faces, blue-painted lips, and tattooed 
hands, allow them no pretensions to beauty.” La Pérouse 
says that ‘“‘they are a very superior race to the Chinese, 
Japanese, and Mantschoos, and their countenances are 
more regular, and more similar to those of Europeans.” 
“The inhabitants of the Bay of Crillon were particularly 
beautiful, and of regular features.” ‘The same writer adds, 
that “their skin is as dark as that of the Algerines.” 
Broughton says, ‘‘they are of a light copper colour ;” but 
Von Krusenstern declares that they are nearly black. 

But the most remarkable circumstance in the phy- 
sical character of the Ainos is, that though the Eastern 
Asiatics are in general very deficient in hair and almost 
beardless, they are the most hairy race of people in the 
world. ‘Their beards,” says La Pérouse, “hang upon 
their breasts, and their arms, neck, and back, are covered 
with hair. I observe this circumstance,” he adds, “as a 
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general characteristic, for it is easy to find individuals 
equally hairy in Europe.” Broughton declares that their 
bodies are almost universally covered with long black hair, 
and that he observed the same appearance even in some . 
young children. 


SECTION XXII. 
CHINESE, AND INDO-CHINESE RACES. 


Tue vast region of Asia, forming the south-eastern 
corner of that Continent, which reaches on the sea border 
from the common mouth of the Ganges and the Brahma- 
putra to the Hoang-ho, or Yellow River of China, and 
even further northward towards the mouth of the Amur, 
or Selinga, is inhabited by races of people who resemble 
each other so strongly in moral and physical peculiarities, 
and in the general character of their languages, as to give 
rise to a suspicion that they all belong to one stock. 
With the rivers which descend from the high country of 
Central Asia, and pour their diverging waters on all sides, 
after traversing extensive regions of lower elevation, into 
the remote ocean, these nations appear also to have come 
down, at various periods, from the south-eastern border 
of the Great Plateau; in different parts of which tribes 
are still recognised who resemble them in features and 
language. 


The Chinese. 


The Chinese have long been the most numerous and 
powerful of these nations. Originally, according to their 
own historians, a small horde of roving barbarians, who — 
wandered about in the forest of Shensi, at the foot of the 
high mountains of the Tibetan border of China, without 
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settled dwellings, clothed in skins, ignorant even of the 
use of fire, of which no human race has been discovered to 
be really ignorant, feeding on insects and roots, more des- 
titute even than the Bushmen or the Australian savages, 
it was only, if we might credit the childish simplicity of 
their sacred legends, by listening to the sage counsels of 
their emperors or patriarchs, that they gradually emerged 
from this state of barbarism, and, by repeated victories, 
extended their power over the petty states which now con- 
stitute the empire. In the time of Confucius, five cen- 
turies and a half before Christ, they had not conquered the 
country to the northward of the Yang-tsi-kiang, the river 
of Nanking.* The empire of China was probably founded 
by Shi-hoang-ti, who lived 250 years before our erat It 
appears that many of the aboriginal nations of China still 
inhabit mountainous tracts in the interior. Of these we 
have no information, except that they are accounted by the 
Chinese barbarians. They are termed Miao, and Miao- 
tseu. The Chinese, properly so termed, appear, however, 
to be one race, which has exceedingly multiplied. ‘They 
speak at least one language, though in a variety of 
dialects. t 


The Koorai, or Koreans. 


The Koreans, if we classify these nations by their 
affinity of language, should rather belong to the depart- 


* Duhalde’s “Hist. of China.” “Réflexions sur les anciennes Obser- 
vations des Chinois et sur ]’état et leur Empire dans les Temps Réculés,” 
par M.de Guignes fils. Lus a l'Institut de France. Malte-Brun, “Ann. 
des Voyages,” tom. viii. 

+ See Mr. Davis's outline of the History of China, in his excellent 
work on the Chinese. 

t Abel Rémusat, “ Mélanges Historiques ;” see, also, “‘ Mémoires 
sur l’état politique de la Chine 2300 ans avant notre ére selon le 
Chou-King,” par M. Kurz, Nouv. Journ. Asiat.; and “Coup-d’cil 


Historique sur la Chine,” par M.le Professeur Neumann a Munich. 
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ment of Tartar, or perhaps of Siberian races,* than to the 
Chinese. But they are subjects of the Chinese empire 
and resemble the Chinese in their physical characters. 
The people of Korea are said to have originated princi- 
pally from a country to the northward of the Chinese 
province of Pe-ché-li; they were long subject to Japan 
before Korea was conquered by the Chinese.t 

The Chinese, and the Koreans, and the Japanese, be- 
long to the same type of the human species as the nations 
of High Asia; but it seems among them to have become 
softened and mitigated, and to display frequent deviation 
from the character which, if we may believe some tra- 
vellers, is almost uniform among the Mongoles. We are 
assured by Pallas that at Maimatschin, on the northern 
boundary of the Chinese empire, many of the Chinese 
women have a fair complexion, with fine black hair and 
good features. He adds, that the Chinese idea of beauty 
is such, that those women are preferred who have the 
Mantschi form, that is, a broad face, high cheek-bones, 
very broad noses, and enormous ears. We may hence 
infer that these characters are by no means so general 
among the Chinese as among the Mantschoos. M. Abel 
Rémusat, whose information on every thing relating to 
China was singularly accurate, assures us that the women 
of the middle provinces have fine complexions with as great 
variety of colour as those of the middle countries of 
Kurope.t The missionary, M. Giitzlaff, says, that at 
Tientsin he found the inhabitants more like Europeans 
than any Asiatics whom he had seen: he seems to in- 
clude the natives of many parts of the Indian Archipelago. 
“The eyes had less of that depressed curve in the inner 


* Klaproth, “Nouv. Journ. Asiatique,’ 3. Siebold, “ Nachrichten 
uber Koorai.” 

+ Duhalde, Klaproth, Ritter’s Erdkunde. 3, p. 386. 

{ Abel Rémusat, « Récherches sur les Langues Tartares.” 
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angle which is so characteristic of the Chinese counte- 
nance ;” the females are fair and are allowed to walk 
about. 


The portrait annexed affords a good specimen of the 


Fig. 64. 
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Chinese. 


Chinese countenance in general. Its greatest characteris- 
tics are breadth and flatness in the suborbital region of 
the face, outward extension of the zygomatic bones, and an 
angular position of the eyes. ‘The general character of 
this physiognomy is described accurately by Dr. Siebold, 
in his account of the people of Korea. He says,— 

« L’ensemble de leurs traits porte, en général, le carac- _ 
tére de la race Mongole: la largeur et la rudesse de la 
figure, la proéminence des pommettes, le développement 
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des machoires, la forme écrasée de la racine nasale et les 
ailes élargies du nez, la grandeur de la bouche, Pépaisseur 
des lévres, lapparente obliquité des yeux, la chevelure 
roide, abondante, d’un noir brunatre ou tirant sur le 
roux, l’épaisseur des sourcils, la rareté de la barbe, et 
enfin un teint couleur de froment, rouge jounatre, les 
font reconnaitre, au premier abord, pour des naturels du 
nord et de l’Asie. Ce type se retrouve chez la plupart 
des Coréens que nous avons vus, et ils conviennent eux 
mémes que c’est celui qui distingue le mieux leur nation.” 
The deviations, however, from this form were so consider- 
able in other individuals, as to give the writer a suspicion 
of the co-existence of two intermixed races. He says that 
the type of countenance which he has described, “ Quwils 
ont le nez écrasé prés des canthus internes, et terminé par 
de larges ailes, les yeux obliques, les canthus internes trés 
éloignés Pun et Pautre, et les pommettes saillantes. Mais 
lorsque la racine nasale est élevée, lorsque le dos du nez 
se prolonge en ligne droite, la figure du Coréen se rap- 
proche déja du type des peuples d’origine Caucasienne, 
et la conformation des yeux ressemble davantage a celle 
des Européens: les pommettes s’effacent alors, et le profil 
fortement dessiné, qui devient plus apparent, contraste 
surtout avec celui des Mongols. A mésure que la physi- 
onomie se rapproche de celle de la premiére des deux races 
Coréennes, la barbe est plus légére; elle est plus épaisse 
chez les individus de la seconde, la sommet de la téte est 
moins aplati, le front, au lieu d’étre renfoncé, offre des 
lignes droites et pures, et tout leur aspect physique révéle 
une noblesse qu’on est loin de trouver dans les traits 
grossiers des Mongols.” 

The conjecture of two co-existent races in this region 
is altogether without support, and it is extremely impro- 


* “ Voyage au Japon,” par M. le Docteur Siebold. 
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bable, because the characters of nations long intermixed 
are known to amalgamate and become in time blended. 
There is no reason for doubting that the phenomena de- 
scribed are the result of spontaneous deviation. We have 
seen that a variety of formation precisely corresponding was 
observed by Sir J. Barrow, among the Mantschi natives 
of China. If, in every such instance, we are to attribute 
variations in physical character to intermixture of races, 
we must gratuitously assume the existence of two or three 
distinct races of men in every nation, and in almost every 
family. 

The Japanese belong to the same type as the Chinese ; 
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they resemble them in many particulars. They owe to 
China their civilisation, their literature, and, at least, one 
of their popular religions. ‘The figure from Siebold given 
in the preceding page represents the most general form of 
the Japanese physiognomy. 

The following passage from Siebold’s work on Japan 
describes the varieties of figure and complexion which he 
observed in Kiu Sin, one of the great isles which form 
the empire of Nippou, or Japan. We may observe that 
the colour of the hair is often brown or red, though the 
uniform black has been laid down as a characteristic of 
the race to which the Japanese are referred. 

“La population du Fizen, comme celle de toute Vile 
de Kiu Sin, se divise en habitans des cdtes, de l’intérieur, 
et des villes, qui different entre eux par l’aspect physique, 
la langue, les moeurs, et le caractére. Les cétes et les 
iles innombrables qui les avoisinent sont habitées par des 
pécheurs et des marins, hommes petits, mais vigoureux, 
d’une couleur plus foncée que celle des autres classes. 
La chevelure, plus souvent noire que brun-rougeatre, est 
crépue chez quelques individus, qui ont aussi langle facial 
trés-prononcé, les lévres gonflées, le nez petit, legérement 
aquilin, et renfoncé a la racine. L/adresse, la persévé- 
rance, Paudace, une franchise qui ne va jamais jusqu’a 
Peffronterie, une bienveillance naturelle, et une complai- 
sance qui touche a la soumission; tels sont les traits carac- 
téristiques de ces hatitans des cétes. 

“Ceux de Vintérieur de Kiu Sin, qui se vouent en 
grande partie a lagriculture, sont d’une race plus grande, 
réconnaissable 4 sa figure large et aplatie, par la proémi- 
nence des pommettes et la distance des canthus internes, 
a son nez gros et trés écrasé, A sa grande bouche, a ses 
cheveux d’un brun foncé tirant sur le brun rougedtre, et 
a la couleur plus claire de sa peau. Chez les cultivateurs 
qui journellement s’exposent a Vair et au soleil, la peau 
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devient rouge: les femmes, qui se préservent des influences 
atmospheriques ont ordinairement blanche, et les joues 
des jeunes filles brillent méme d’un vif incarnat.” * 

The annexed profile of a Fig. 66. 
Chinese skull appears to differ 
very little from the European 
type. In plates III. and IV. 
the reader will see a correct 
delineation of the front view, 
and likewise of the basis, of a 5'),\s 
Chinese skull. In this the py- “ts. “sezG 
ramidal shape of the front view sca bite ec 
is strongly marked, and the round outline of the basis, 
the transverse diameter bearing a considerable proportion 
to the longitudinal, and the zygomatic bones being large 
and round. At the same time, by comparing these figures 
with those of a native American and of a South African, 
in the same plate, an attentive observer will see a suffi- 
cient proof that none of these characters are specific. 
Though taken from races of men the most widely separated, 
and two of them, the Chinese and the woolly Africans, 
supposed to belong to those varieties of mankind which 
recede most widely from each other, these three crania 
bear to each other in their general contour an extraor- 
dinary resemblance. 


Races of the Indo- Chinese Peninsula. 


The great projecting land which constitutes the Penin- 
sula of India beyond the Ganges is formed by several 
chains of mountains branching off towards the south-east, 
from the continuation of the Himalaya towards the Gulf of 


* These passages are taken from Dr. Siebold’s great work, entitled 
“‘Nippou Archiv. zar Beschreibung von Japan und dessen Neben-und- 
Schutzlandern,” &c. French edition. The annexed plate represents a 
groupe of Koreans from Siebold’s work. 
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Tunquin where the Himalaya terminates. Between these 
lofty chains are several considerable rivers, which issue from 
the same high mountainous barrier, and irrigate the long » 
valleys, the ancient abodes of several remarkable nations. 
The languages and the physical characters of these nations 
give reason to believe that they all originally issued from 
the same region as the Chinese. ‘They may be divided, 
however, into two classes; one consisting of the more 
ancient inhabitants of the southern districts of the penin- 
sula, who, in comparison with the second class, may be 
considered as aborigines. ‘They now inhabit principally 
mountainous tracts in various parts of the peninsula, and 
appear to have been expelled from the more level and 
fertile countries, now occupied by the tribes who belong 
to the second class. ‘These last are more civilised, and 
partake more or less of the refinement and peculiar habits 
of the Chinese, and are all subject to the Lamaite priest- 
hood and follow the worship of Buddha or Fo according 
to the Chinese form. ‘They are considered in the countries 
which they have occupied as Chinese colonists, though they 
differ from the people of China in language, and must be 
considered as separate nations. It must be observed that 
all the languages of the races in this Indo-Chinese Penin- 
sula are known to belong to the same groupe with the 
Chinese, being of the kind termed monosyllabic. ‘To this 
last or more civilised class of nations we must refer the 
race of Anam, in Tunquin and Cochin-China, on the 
eastern side of the peninsula, the Laos or Lia, who were 
originally a branch of the same race with the T’hay, or 
Siamese, tribes of people who occupy all the central and 
inland parts, and the Barmah, or Rukheng, or Arakan 
race to the westward, reaching to the Bay of Bengal. ‘To 
the aboriginal or more ancient class belong the Tchampa, 
to the southward of Anam, the Khomen, or Kambojans, 
to the southward of Laos the Mén, or people of Pegu, to 
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the southward of Barmah, as well as many other races 
of mountaineers in the interior. In this enumeration I 
have purposely omitted the nations of the Malayan Penin- 
sula. ‘They are in some respects a distinct class of nations, 
and will be considered when I proceed to the insular races, 
with whom they are more connected in history than with 
the other Indo-Chinese nations.* 

The great analogy in the forms of words, and in the 
fundamental rules of grammatical structure, between these 
languages and the Chinese and the Bhotiya, give rise to 
a strong suspicion of original identity. If we were at 
liberty to hazard a conjecture as to the origin of these 
nations, it would be that all the people who inhabit the 
low countries of south-eastern Asia, from the mouth of 
the Amar, or at least from that of the Hoang-ho, south- 
ward and westward as far as the Brahmaputra, are offsets 
from one of the great nomadic races of High Asia, namely, 
from the Bhotiya, who occupy the southern margin of the 
Great Central Upland. 

The best description of all these nations is that of an 
enlightened and philosophical traveller, Mr. Finlayson. 
The following summary of observations is intended to apply 
to the various races above mentioned, and in general also 
to the Chinese, who are regarded by Mr. Finlayson as the 
prototypes of the whole groupe. | 

He begins by observing that the characters of all these 
tribes are not uniform and constant. He says, “A mul- 
titude of forms are to be seen in every nation not referable 
to any particular family or variety of the human race.” 
This is quite sufficient to disprove the existence of distinct 
races. He adds, ‘For our present purpose we must select 
such only as possess the peculiar form in the most charac- 
teristic degree. But as the particulars of this form are not 


* «Researches into the Physical History of Mankind,” vol. iv. 
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always developed in a full degree in all, we must. collect 
from a multitude of instances what appears to be the pre- 
dominating tendency.” 

“The stature is nearly similar in all these tribes; the 
Chinese being, perhaps, a little taller, and the Malays 
lower, than the others. In all, it is below the European 
standard. ‘The average height of the Siamese is five feet 
three inches. ‘The complexion in all this groupe of nations 
is lighter than that of most Asiatics on this side of the 
Ganges, by far the greater number being of a yellow 
colour, which, in the higher ranks, and particularly among 
women and children, they heighten by cosmetics, so that 
their bodies are often rendered of a golden colour. ‘The 
texture of the skin is remarkably smooth, soft, and shining. 

“The whole race displays a remarkable tendency to 
obesity.* The nutritious fluids of the body are directed 
towards the surface, distending and overloading the cel- 
lular tissues with an inordinate quantity of fat. The mus- 
cular textures are in general soft, lax, and flabby, rarely 
exhibiting that strength or developement of outline which 
marks the finer forms of the human body. In labourers 
and mechanics, particularly among the Chinese, the mus- 
cular parts occasionally attain considerable volume, but 
very rarely that hardness and elasticity developed by exer- 
cise in Europeans. A first aspect gives a false estimate 
of their physical power. In some the limbs often equal 
those of Europeans, and particularly the thighs: they may 
be said to form a squat race. 

“The face is remarkably broad and flat; the cheek- 
bones prominent, large, spreading, and gently rounded ; 
the glabellum is flat and unusually large; the eyes are 
in general small; the aperture of the eye-lids moderately 
linear in the Indo-Chinese nations and the Malays, is 


* From this remark the Cochin Chinese are afterwards excepted. 
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acutely so in the Chinese, bending upwards at its outer 
end; the lower jaw is long, and remarkably full under 
the zygoma, so as to give to the countenance a square 
appearance; the nose is rather small than flat, the ale 
not being distended in any uncommon degree: in a great 
number of Malays it is largest towards its point; the 
mouth is large, and the lips thick; the beard is remark- 
ably scanty, consisting only of a few straggling hairs; the 
forehead, though broad in a lateral direction, is in general 
narrow, and the hairy scalp comes down very low. The 
head is peculiar; the antero-posterior diameter being un- 
commonly short, the general form is rather cylindrical ; 
the occipital foramen is often placed so far back that from 
the crown to the nape of the neck is nearly a straight line. 
The top of the head is often very flat. ‘The hair is thick, 
course, and lank; its colour is always black. ‘The limbs 
are thick, short, and stout, and the arms rather out of 
proportion to the trunk: the arms, particularly in Malays, 
are uncommonly long. ‘The foot is in general small; but 
the hand is much longer than that of the Bengalese. ‘The 
trunk is rather square, being nearly as broad at the loins 
as over the pectoral muscles. ‘There is in this respect the 
greatest difference between them and the inhabitants of 
India, who are in general remarkable for small waists. 
The diameter of the pelvis is particularly large, and the 
dimensions of the cavity would appear to be somewhat 
greater than in other races.” * 

From this account of their form, they would appear to 
be admirably calculated for toilsome and laborious exer- 
tions; but they have not the energy of European labourers : 
the greater number are distinguished for mechanical skill 
and patience rather than for mental capacity; others are 
equally remarkable for indolence and aversion to labour. 


* Finlayson’s “ Embassy to Siam and Hue,” p. 230. 
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SECTION XXIII. 
OF THE ABORIGINAL RACES OF INDIA. 


I propose to include under this term a variety of dis- 
tinct races, or rather numerous tribes of people having 
different languages, and betraying no evident indications 
of mutual affinity, who are spread through various parts of 
India. All these races are distinct from the Hindoos, who 
belong to the Indo-European or Arian stock, and they 
were probably spread through the countries which they 
now inhabit, though perhaps thinly scattered, long before 
the ancestors of the Hindoos first passed the river Indus. 
Their languages, as far as they are known, are in con- 
struction quite distinct from the Sanskrit and its sister 
idioms. Several of them, as the Tamulian and its cog- 
nates, bear in this respect a greater resemblance to the 
languages of the ‘Tartar nations. ‘The physical characters 
of these nations are not all according to one type: some 
resemble the Hindoos considerably ; others approximate to 
the Indo-Chinese form. It must be allowed that the con- 
stituting of such a department of nations indicates the 
imperfection of ethnology; but these races are too numer- 
ous to be separated into so many classes. Besides, many 
of them certainly belong to a smaller number of groupes, 
and, until their languages shall be better known and ana- 
lytically compared, we cannot hope to classify them with 
any degree of accuracy. 

In these groupes I shall make subdivisions, and com- 
prehend in each the following nations :— 

1. The Singhalese, including the proper Singhalese, the 
Kandians, the Vaidas; in short, all the inhabitants of the 
Island of Ceylon who do not belong to the Tamulian race. 
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2. The Tamulian race, inhabiting part of Ceylon and 
the greater part of the Dekhan, or of the Indian Peninsula. 
The proper Tamuls are in the southern parts; but nations 
separated from them, yet speaking dialects of the same 
language, extend almost to the Vind’hya Mountains and 
the river Nermadé, which separate the Dekhan from 
Hindistan. 

3. A variety of mountain-tribes in the Dekhan, with 
regard to whom it has not been proved whether they are 
of one original stock with the proper Tamuls, or tribes 
really distinct from that people, expelled by them into 
mountainous and inaccessible tracts. 

4. A great number of petty barbarous tribes between 
the Indian and the Indo-Chinese Peninsulas, that is, in 
the countries not far distant from the lower course of the 
great river Brahmaputra. ‘The vicinity of so many different 
tribes to this great channel, joined to the fact that many of 
the nations described have considerable resemblance to the 
races of High Asia, render it not improbable that they 
may have descended in remote ages along the course of 
rivers, from the countries lying northward of the H1- 
malayan border, and may have taken up their abode in 
the valleys, and even on the mountains, lying near the 
channel. 


1. The Singhalese Race. 


The Singhalese are the inhabitants of the interior and 
southern part of the great Island of Ceylon, the Selendiva 
of ancient geographers, called also Taprobane, probably 
from ‘Tambapanni, one of its Indian names. The Sing- 
halese race occupies about one half of the whole island, 
from Chilaw to Batticaloa. ‘The people termed particularly 
Singhalese are the inhabitants of the countries near the 
southern coast. In the interior are the Kandians, subjects 
of the King of Kandy. Besides these, there is a tribe of 
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wild people in the interior, who inhabit the mountainous 
tracts in the neighbourhood of Batticaloa, termed Vaidas, 
or Vaddahs, who exist in the most savage state, and sup- 
port themselves on the spontaneous fruits of the earth, and 
on the prey which chance brings within their grasp. It 
- has been supposed by some that the Vaddahs are a dis- 
tinct race from the Singhalese and the aborigines of the 
island. ‘They may be, and probably are, among the oldest 
inhabitants of it; but it was long ago known to Knox that 
the Vaddahs speak a dialect of the same language with 
the Singhalese; and they are therefore probably descend- 
ants from one original stock, of which some tribes became 
civilised, while others remained in their original barbarism. 
The Kandians and the Singhalese resemble each other in 
manners, language, and religion, and it is evident that they 
were originally one people. ‘They are all worshippers of 
Buddha, whose religion was introduced into Ceylon some 
centuries before the Christian era, and established by 
Asoka, king of Magadha, who reigned over a great part 
of India soon after the invasion of that country by Alex- 
ander the Great. The Vaddahs, according to Mr. Cor- 
diner, are still of the Hindoo religion, which prevailed, 
before the introduction of Buddhism, through the whole 
island, where pilgrims who now stop at the Isle of Ramis- 
seram formerly continued their progress to the Temple of 
Siva, at Divinar, in the southern extremity of Ceylon. 
The Hindoo religion still prevails among the Tamuls, or 
Malabars, who inhabit the northern part of the island. 

The following account of the Singhalese is given by 
Dr. Davy, the latest and best informed writer who has 
described the Island of Ceylon and its inhabitants :— 

“The pure Singhalese of the interior, whom alone I 
shall describe, are completely Indians in person, language, 
manners, customs, religion, and government. 

“Like Indians in general, the Singhalese differ from 
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Europeans less in features than in the more trifling cir- 
cumstances of colour, size, and form. ‘The colour of their 
skin varies from light brown to black. ‘The colour, too, 
of their hair and eyes varies, but not so often as that of 
the skin: black hair and eyes are most common; hazel 
eyes are less uncommon than brown hair ; ‘grey eyes and 
red hair are still more uncommon; and the light blue or 
red eye and light flaxen hair of the albino are the most 
uncommon of all. In size, they generally exceed the low- 
land Singhalese and most of the natives of the coast of 
Coromandel and Malabar: they are inferior to Europeans. 
Their average height may be about five feet four or five 
inches. ‘They are clean made, with neat muscle and small 
bone. For Indians, they are stout, and generally have 
capacious chests and broad shoulders, particularly the in- 
habitants of the mountainous districts, who, like High- 
landers in general, have rather short, but strong and very 
muscular, thighs and legs. ‘Their hands and feet are 
commonly very small; indeed, so much smaller than ours, 
that they appear out of proportion. The form of their 
head is generally good, perhaps longer than the European, 
—a, peculiarity, according to Dr. Spurzheim, of the Asiatic. 
Their features are commonly neat, and rather handsome : 
their countenances are intelligent and animated. Nature 
has given them a liberal supply of hair, which they uni- 
versally allow to grow on their face, as well as head, to 
a considerable length, being of opinion that the beard 
does not deform but improve the face; and certainly, in 
many instances, I have seen it have the effect of giving to 
the countenance an air of dignity that would have disap- 
peared with the use of the razor. 

‘The Singhalese women are generally well made and 
well-looking, and often handsome. ‘Their countrymen, who 
are great connoisseurs of the charms of the sex, and who 
have books on the subject and rules to aid the judgment, 
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would not allow a woman to be a perfect belle, unless of 
the following character, the particulars of which I shall 
give in detail as they were enumerated to me by a Kandian 
courtier, well versed and deeply read in such matters : — 
‘Her hair should be voluminous, like the tail of a peacock ; 
long, reaching to the knees, and terminating in graceful 
curls; her eyebrows should resemble the rainbow; her 
eyes the blue sapphire, and the petals of the blue manilla 
flower ; her nose should be like the bill of the hawk; her 
lips should be bright and red, like coral or the young leaf 
of the iron-tree; her teeth should be small, regular, and 
closely set, and like jessamine buds; her neck should be 
large and round, resembling the berrigodia; her chest 
should be capacious ; her breasts firm and conical, like the 
yellow cocoa-nut ; and her waist small, almost small enough 
to be clasped by the hand; her hips should be wide; her 
limbs tapering; the soles of her feet without any hollow; 
and the surface of her body in general soft, delicate, smooth, 
and rounded, without the asperities of projecting bones and 
sinews.’ ” * 

Dr. Davy has, in another work, given us a description 
of three individuals whom he had seen of the race of Vad- 
dahs, or Vaidas.t ‘ They belonged to a large party 
who had come to Kandy with a tribute of dried deer’s 
flesh and wild honey. ‘They were quite naked, with the 
exception of a scrap of cloth. The hair of their head and 
beard was long and matted, and had never been cut or 
combed; their eyes were lively, wild, and restless; they 
were well made and muscular, but of a spare habit; and, 
in person, they chiefly differed from the Kandians in the © 
slightness of their limbs, the wildness of their looks, and 


* “ Account of the Island of Ceylon,” by John Davy, M.D. F.R.S. 
&e. 

+ “Researches, Physiological and Anatomical,” by John Davy, M.D. 
F.R.S. London, 1839. 2 vols. Vol. ii. p. 177. 
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their savage appearance. According to their own account 
of themselves, they come from the neighbourhood of the 
Lake of Birtenne, where they subsisted on game which 
they killed in the chase, some roots, and wild fruits, and a 
little grain of their own growing. ‘They were profoundly 
ignorant, could not count above five, were hardly ac- 
quainted with the rudiments of any art, and, though they 
feared demons, as they did wild beasts, they had no know- 
ledge whatever of a supreme beneficent Being, and not the 
slightest notion of any state of existence after the present. 
Yet these men considered themselves civilised, in com- 
parison with the wilder tribes of Vaidas, who never leave 
their sylvan haunts, and whom I have heard Kandians of 
a bordering province describe as living almost entirely on 
raw animal food, as going quite naked, as having no 
superstition, and, in fact, as being in a state very little 
removed from that of brutes.” 

It has often been observed that albinos are frequently 
seen in Ceylon. Dr. Davy speaks of such persons. I 
shall describe his remark on one of them. He says, 
“The young albino, twelve years of age, in England, and 
certainly in Norway, would not be considered peculiar ; 
for her eyes were light blue, and not particularly weak ; 
her hair of the colour that usually accompany such eyes; 
and her complexion fresh and rather rosy. She had con- 
siderable pretensions to beauty, and was not without 
admirers among her countrymen. It is easy to conceive 
that an accidental variety of the kind might propagate, 
and that the white race of mankind is sprung from such 
an accidental variety. ‘The Indians are of this opinion, 
and there is a tradition or story amongst them in which 
this origin is assigned to us.” 
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2, The Tamulian Race. 


The proper Tamuls are the inhabitants of the northern 
part of Ceylon and of the southern portion of the Dekhan. 
Their language and race are spread over the country from 
Cape Comorin on the coast of Coromandel as far north- 
ward as Pulicat, and over the greater part of Barramahal, 
Salem, and Coimbatore. ‘To the westward they border on 
the Malaya’lma language and the Malabars, who speak a 
dialect of the same idiom, as do the inhabitants of the 
western coast of the Peninsula as far as the extent of 
Tulava. All those people may be considered as belonging 
to the Tamulian nation in a stricter sense than that in 
which I have used the term Tamulian race. 

To the Tamulian race I refer other great nations in 
India whose idioms are sister languages of the people of 
Tamul. ‘These are the people of ‘Telinga on the eastern 
side of the Dekhan, the kingdom of Andhra of Sanskrit 
authors, whose idiom is the Telinga, or Teliigi; secondly, 
the Karnatas, or Canarese, who inhabit the table-land 
above the Ghauts in the interior of the Peninsula and the 
country of the Mysore. ‘The people of Tulava on the 
west, the Karnatas in the interior, and the Telingas on 
the eastern side of the Peninsula, are the most northern 
nations which belong to the Tamulian race. The Mah- 
rattas to the northward, and the Uriyas, or people of 
Orissa, speak dialects or bhdshds of the Sanskrit, and 
are of Hindoo extraction. ! 

The literature, arts, religion, and peculiar civilisation 
of the Dekhan, are Indian or Brahminical; and all the 
languages of the Tamulian nations above mentioned, 
though fundamentally different, have derived great addi- 
tions from the Sanskrit. It has been a question whether 
the nations of the Peninsula had any culture of their own 
previously to their subjugation under the conquerors or 
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priests of Hindustan; and some suppose that they were 
till that period on a par with the tribes of the mountains 
and forests in the interior, who have fled from the ap- 
proach of civilisation, and preserve in the remote and least 
accessible parts of the country their pristine barbarism. 
The earliest poetical composition in the Sanskrit language 
represents the inhabitants of the Dekhan in this point of 
view. ‘The celebrated ‘“‘ Ramayana,” the oldest epic poem 
of the Hindoos, which is allowed on all hands to be more 
ancient by many centuries than the “ Iliad,” has for its 
argument a war said to have been carried on by the hero 
Rama, king of Ayodhya or Oude, in northern Hindistan, 
against Ravana, king of Lankadwipa, or Ceylon, who 
possessed a great part of the Peninsula. ‘The aim of 
Rama’s exploits in this southern region, where no mention 
occurs in the poem of inhabitants of towns or even of 
forests and caves, except hermits, apes, bears, vultures, 
demons, and magicians, was to deliver holy penitents from 
the fear of Ravana and his giants, who possessed Ceylon 
and the Dekhan. At the head of these penitents and 
pilgrims was the Muni Agastya, the celebrated apostle of 
the religion of Siva, whose efforts were seconded by Rama 
and his followers. At what period the Brahmans, and 
the warlike Xatriyas who assisted them, really succeeded 
in establishing their dominion in Ceylon, is unknown, but 
it must have been at an early period; since Buddhism, 
which superseded the religion of the Vedas for some cen- 
turies in the Dekhan, and finally in the island, was, as we 
have said, established in those countries by Asoka, who is 
known to have been contemporary with the first Antiochus. 

Those who have devoted most study to the history of 
India are yet of opinion that a peculiar civilisation, and 
even the art of writing, existed in the Tamulian countries 
prior to the conquest of the Hindoos; but its sources are 
wholly unknown, and its character can only be matter of 
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conjecture. The earliest commerce with the western 
region of the world probably took place subsequently to 
the Hindoo conquest.* 


3. The Parbatiya, or Mountaineers, or Wild Tribes 
of India. 


The Sanskrit name of Parbatiya, or qeqd is 
given to several races who inhabit hilly countries in 
northern India. The meaning of the term is moun- 
taineer, and it may well be generalised and used as a 
common name for all the tribes who live remote from 
cities and cultivated countries, and maintain a savage 
existence amidst woods and forests. In this sense there 
are many Parbatiya races in different parts of Hindastan 
and the Dekhan. Ethnology is in far too imperfect a 
state to render it possible at present to determine what 
relation these tribes bear to each other, and to the civilised 
nations who are nearest to them. ‘There is reason for 
believing that some of the wild races in the Dekhan are 
allied to the Tamulian tribes; and it is not improbable 
that most of them are descended from people of that stock 
who refused to receive the apostles of the Hindoo theology, 
and of civilisation and slavery. They are, however, now 
very different from each other in different parts of India, 
both in moral and, more especially, in physical characters ; 
some being vigorous and finely formed, others diminutive 
and puny. ‘The difference may be explained in many 
instances by reference to the climates and local influences 
under which the several tribes exist. 


* Among the articles of earliest traffic, as Professor Karl Ritter 
observes, was probably tin; and it is likely that the Greeks obtained 
this metal from the East, in the age of Homer. Kastira is the Sanskrit 
name for tin, whence the Greek xaeoiregov. This metal had obtained its 
Sanskrit name in India, prior to the Tooje era. 
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To write the history of all these nations would require 
volumes. I can do little more, at present, than enumerate 
some of the most considerable of them. 

In the Dekhan there are three regions chiefly occu- 
pied by aboriginal tribes; these are the Vind’hya moun- 
tains, the mountains of Gondwana in the interior and 
central tracts of the Peninsula, and the Nilagiri, or Nil- 
gherry hills, in the southern parts. ‘The Vind’hya moun- 
tains and the hilly tracts bordering on the Nermada river, 
are inhabited by the Bhils, a wild and uncultivated race, 
who have derived scarcely any indication of improvement 
from the people of the neighbouring plains. They are 
supposed by Major Tod to be the aborigines of Rajast’han, 
and to have been conquered and reduced to slavery, or 
expelled from their country, by the Rajpoots. The hills 
of Gondwana are named after their wild inhabitants the 
Ghonds. The Culi, or Coolies, are found in the hill 
countries of Guzerat. In the hilly tracts behind Orissa, 
and farther southward in the Gumstr mountains, there 
are various tribes called Khends, K’hoi-yati. The Yanadu- 
yati are’ well known in the hill country of Sri-hari- 
cotta. In the Nilagiri, or Blue Mountains, which form 
the junction of the two chains of Ghauts converging to- 
wards the south, we find several races distinguished from 
each other. ‘They are termed Tudas, or ‘Thodaurs, Bud- 
dagirs, and Kothurs; they differ from each other very 
much in physical characters and in manners. 

In northern and proper Hindistan, and towards the 
eastern part, a remarkable people are the natives of the 
Rajamahal hills. ‘Their physical characters and manners 
are peculiar, but they are said not to be so savage as the 
Bhils and Gonds: they have a religion and a priesthood 
of their own, which are said to be entirely different from 
those of the Hindoos. Their language is said to bear a 
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resemblance in some words to the Tamul, as it plainly does 
to the idioms of some tribes beyond the Brahmaputra. 

To these barbarian races within the boundaries of 
India, generally so termed, we must add a variety of tribes 
inhabiting different tracts of no great extent in the valley 
of the Brahmaputra, and in the countries near the mouth 
and lower course of that river, and the borders of the Bay 
of Bengal. Among these are the Ahoms, the Garros, the 
Cachars, the Cossyahs, the Manipurs, Miris, Abors, Kang- 
tis, and the Nagas or Kukis. Among these races a great 
variety is perceived in physical characters : some approxi- 
mate to the physiognomy of the Hindoos, others to that 
of the Bhotiyas.* 

If we were at liberty to conjecture the way by which 
the different races of India first peopled it, and the 
quarters whence they originated, from the feeble indica- 
tions of analogy m physical traits and language as yet 
known, it would seem most probable that as the Indo- 
Chinese tribes descended from the high countries of Yun- 
nan and Laos, along the shores of the Mekon, the 
Menam, the Saluen, and the Irawadi, into the maritime 
and southern parts of the Eastern Peninsula, so the Allo- 
phylian tribes in Hindistan and the Dekhan, descended 
from the north-east along the Brahmaputra, and finding 
no obstacle to their progress, spread themselves over the 
plains of central Hindistan and the parts of the Peninsula 
above and below the Ghauts, till they arrived in the Island 
of Ceylon. ‘They had probably occupied all these coun- 
tries before the time when the Hindoos, of Arian or Indo- 
European descent, crossed the Indus. By them the ori- 


* The reader who is curious for such information, will find all that 
I have been able to collect in illustration of the history of these races of 
people, in the fourth volume of my “Researches into the Physical 
History of Mankind.” 
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ginal inhabitants were expelled from Hindistan, where 
they left only a few barbarous hordes in the hilly tracts of 
the eastern side. In the Dekhan they maintained their 
independence much longer; and the population of that 
country, as well as of Ceylon, is still in great part of the 
aboriginal stock. 


SECTION XXIV. 


REMAINS OF ABORIGINAL NATIONS PRESERVED IN MOUN- 
TAINOUS TRACTS OF THE WEST. 


We have seen that the extreme borders of Europe and 
Asia, towards the north, contain the remains of tribes, 
who were probably more widely spread before the advance 
of the Indo-European nations from the south. We must 
now observe, that in the midst of regions long ago conquered 
by the Arian and Syro-Arabian races, there are moun- 
tainous tracts, difficult of access, where remains are still 
to be found of a more ancient stock of inhabitants. Thus 
the chain of Caucasus harbours at this day many tribes 
whose origin is unknown, and who are proved by their 
language to have no affinity with the inhabitants of ad- 
joining countries. In the western part of Europe, the 
Pyrenees, and parts of the Alpine chain, were inhabited 
at the Christian era by tribes, perhaps aboriginal, of 
Iberians, Ligurians, and Rhetians: of these the former 
have preserved to this day, in the mountains between 
France and Spain, their peculiar speech, which appears to 
be a-relic of the language once spoken over a great part 
of western Europe, from Sicily to the Straits of Hercules. 
Again in the north of Africa, the chain of Mount Atlas, 
and other tracts in the interior, are inhabited by remains 
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of the ancient Lybians. ‘The Lybian race occupied the 
southern coast of the Mediterranean, and, jointly with 
Iberian tribes, peopled several islands in that sea. In 
this country the Phoenicians founded colonies, and spread 
far and wide the Syro-Arabian language. ‘The Phcenician 
language was already the idiom of civilised Africans, as 
we learn from the researches of Gesenius, in the days of 
Massinissa and Jugurtha; and, after the later incursions 
of the Arabs, the aboriginal Lybian was entirely banished 
into the desert and mountainous parts of the interior. 

These nations have been preserved from extinction 
by similar circumstances. I shall briefly touch upon their 
history in one. section, though I do not mean to infer any 
family connexion between them. ‘This, indeed, has been 
conjectured. It has been supposed from the identity of 
their name, that the Iberi at the foot of Mount Caucasus 
may have been the original stock whence came the Ibe- 
rians of ancient Spain; but the entire difference of the 
language and habits of these nations has proved this 
suggestion to be erroneous; nor has the conjecture long 
ago thrown out, that the primitive inhabitants of the 
peninsula were of African origin, and akin to the people 
of Mount Atlas,* obtained the least support from philo- 
logical researches. 


1. Caucasian Nations, 


The high chain of Mount Caucasus, which has in 
many ages of the world formed a bulwark or barrier, 
defending the more civilised or luxurious inhabitants of 
Southern Asia from the barbarians of the north, contains 
within itself places of difficult access, and easily defensible 
against powerful invading armies. In these tracts many 


* This notion was supported by Jezreel Jones, author of a disser- 
tation inserted in Chamberlayne’s “ Oratio Dominica.” 
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rude tribes maintained their independence against Persians, 
Greeks, Romans, Mongolians, and Turks, and are still 
but imperfectly subdued by the armies of Russia. The 
inhabitants of this region belong to ancient races, different 
in language and manners from all other nations; and 
among them are several tribes equally different from each 
other.* From this remark we must exclude the Ossetes, 
or Ossetines, already mentioned, who speak an Arian, or 
Indo-European dialect, and are thought to be remains of 
the German Alani: they live near the sources of the river 
Terek, and are supposed to be about forty thousand 
souls.t 

The Basian tribes must likewise be excepted, who 
with the Chumyks live in the interior of the Caucasus ; 
they, as well as some Turkoman tribes between the Kuma 
and the Terek, are of Turkish origin. ‘The proper or 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Caucasian region are known, 
after a long and careful research into their history and 
languages, { to consist of four .distinct races, in each of 
which are several tribes unintelligible to each other. 
They are distinguished by their local situation, as the 
western, middle, eastern, and southern Caucasians; the 
latter division including the Georgians, whose principal 


* It must, however, be observed, that marks of ancient connexion, 
more or less remote, between some of the Caucasian languages and the 
dialects of northern Siberia, are strongly indicated. This subject is 
under investigation, and on the appearance of Miller’s third volume, in 
continuation of his learned work on the “ Ugrische Volkstamm,” we are 
likely to obtain satisfactory information. The Georgian language like- 
wise has been lately supposed to be reducible, though in a very remote 
manner, into the Indo-European family of languages. 

+ “ Russland und die Tscherkessen,” von K. F. Neumann. Stutt- 
gart, 1840. 

+ Dr. Guldenstiadt’s “ Beschreibung der Kaukasischen Lander,” von 
J. Klaproth. Berlin, 1834. Klaproth’s “ Asia Polyglotta,” p. 109. 
Klaproth’s “ Sprachatlas.” 
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abodes were on the river Kar, or Cyrus. I must enu- 
merate the principal tribes belonging to each of these 
families. 

1. The Western Caucasian division includes two 
nations long supposed to be distinct, but proved by a 
careful examination of their languages to be branches of 
one stock, though they differ in physical characters. ‘These 
nations are the celebrated Circassians and the Abassians. 

The Abassians appear to be very ancient mhabitants 
of the north-western part of the chain of Caucasus. They 
are chiefly pastoral and predatory people. ‘They are di- 
vided into two nations, termed the Great and the Little 
Abasa. 

The Abassians, according to Klaproth, are distin- 
guished by narrow faces, heads compressed at the sides ; 
by the shortness of the lower part of their faces ; by pro- 
minent noses, and dark brown hair. 

The Circassians are to the eastward of the Abassians ; 
they inhabit the country between Caucasus and the Kuban, 
and, farther eastward, the provinces of Great and Little 
Kabarda, on the Terek. ‘The people of these provinces 
are also called Kabardines. The Circassians term them- 
selves Adigi, and by the Tartars are named Tscherkess ; 
whence the appellation by which they are known in Eu- 
rope. ‘Their country abounds with high forest tracts, and 
their climate is cold. 

Pallas informs us that the Circassians are a handsome 
race of people. ‘The men,” he says, ‘ especially among 
the higher classes, are mostly of a tall stature, thin form, 
but Herculean structure. ‘They are very slender about 
the loins, have small feet, and uncommon strength in their 
arms. ‘They possess in general a truly Roman and martial 
appearance. ‘The women are not uniformly Circassian 
beauties, but are for the most part well formed, have a 
white skin, dark brown or black hair, and regular fea- 
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tures.” He adds, “I have met with a greater number of 
beauties among them than in any other unpolished nation.” 
Other travellers represent a mixture of red in their hair 
as a characteristic of the Circassians.* Klaproth says, 
“They have brown hair and eyes, long faces, thin, straight 
noses, and elegant forms.” Reineggs denies their claim 
to superior beauty. He says, “I know not what can have 
given occasion to the generally received prejudice in favour 
of the female Tcherkessians. A short leg, a small foot, 
and glaring red hair, constitute a ‘T'cherkessian beauty.” + 

2. ‘The Middle Caucasians inhabit the high country above 
Kabarda, and the habitations of the Circassians, towards 
the sources of the Terek, and other rivers which flow into 
it from the heights of Caucasus. ‘There are several tribes 
or nations belonging to this division of people, who, how- 
ever, seem to be nearly allied in language. ‘The principal 
of these are the Mizjeghi, a name which, according to 
Klaproth, comprehends the Inguschi, and the ‘Tsche- 
tschenghi, or Taschi; the latter being to the southward, 
nearer to Georgia. The Inguschi are termed by Gul- 
denstadt Kisti. 

3. The Eastern Caucasians, or the Lesghi, are the 
inhabitants of the eastern region of Caucasus, which is 
termed Lesghistan. ‘They are divided by Guldenstadt 
into seven tribes, or nations, one of which is the Avares, 
supposed to be the remains of the people once so formid- 
able under that name. 

4. Several nations in the southern tracts of the Cau- 
casus belong to the Georgian, or Grusian race, whose 
country is termed by the Persians Gitristan, from the 
river Kir, whence its European name of Georgian. The 


* Pallas’s “ Travels in Southern Provinces of the Russian Empire.” 

+ Klaproth’s “ Travels in the Caucasian countries.” 

t Reineggs, “ Allgemeine, historische, topographische, Beschriebung 
des Kaukasus,” &c. 
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Proper Georgians are the Kart’uhli, or inhabitants of 
Kartuel and Imeretia. ‘The old Georgian language, into 
which the version of the Scriptures was made, is an obso- 
lete dialect of the Kartuel. The modern dialect of this 
province is the Georgian language, properly so termed. 

A second division of the Georgian race are the Min- 
grelians, inhabitants of the ancient Colchis, the modern 
Mingrelia and Guriel, on the banks of the Black Sea. 
The Scani, a tribe of mountaineers in the southern Alpine 
tracts of Caucasus, are another tribe of the same race. A 
fourth are the Lazians, a people well known in the middle 
ages as a barbarous and predatory tribe on the sea-coast of 
the Euxine, as far to the westward as Trebisond. 

The Georgians are a people of European features and 
form. Reineggs says that their women are more beautiful 
than the Circassians, but that the prevalent complexion of 
the race is not so fair as that of the Circassians, who are 
natives of the higher country of Caucasus. 


2. Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Coasts and Islands of 
the Mediterranean. 


If we may give credit to obscure traditions collected in 
various quarters by ancient historians and geographers, 
among whom are Thucydides, Strabo, and Pliny, the 
islands of the Western Mediterranean, and the coasts 
of both sides of that sea, were occupied, in the earliest 
periods to which history can reach back, by tribes of two 
different races, termed Lybians and Iberians, who were 
often intermixed in the same island, or shared between 
them its possession. 

1. The language of the ancient Iberians has survived 
to our times in the vernacular speech of the Biscayans in 
Spain and the Basques of France, inhabitants of moun- 
tainous districts in the confines of the two countries. The 
national appellation of these people in their own idiom 
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is Euskaldunes; and they term their language the Eus- 
kara, or Kuskarian speech. ‘They were formerly divided 
into a great number of tribes. ‘The present Euskaldunes 
are descendants of the Vascones and the Varduli: these 
tribes occupied the country which the people who speak the 
Euskarian language now possess. It is only by mistake, 
or through national vanity, that they have been termed, or 
have termed themselves in modern times, Cantabrians: 
the Cantabri lived in a part of Spain where the Biscayan 
is not spoken.* It has been proved that the Euskarian is 
quite distinct from the Celtic and from all other Indo- 
European languages, and that in structure it most nearly 
resembles the idioms of the native tribes of America. Yet 
this resemblance hardly amounts to a family relation, or to 
that kind of connexion which proves a common origin, the 
difficulties which lie against such an inference being taken 
into the account. 

The ancient [berians were a people early cultivated, 
and they had the use of letters derived originally from the 
Phoenicians, and nearly resembling some of the alphabets 
of the old Italic nations. They are first known in history 
as inhabitants of the northern coast and islands of the 
Mediterranean. The earliest, not fabulous, people of Sicily 
were of this race; and the researches of William von 
Humboldt seem to have proved that vestiges of their idiom 
are still to be traced through a considerable part of Italy, 
where they, perhaps, preceded the Italic nations of the 
Arian race. The coast of Gaul, from the Rhone west- 
ward, was occupied by Iberians, who there lived inter- 
mixed with Ligurians, the latter people having sole pos- 
session of the maritime tracts between the Rhone and 
Italy. Such is the account given in the Periplus of 


* «Prifung der Untersuchungen tber die Urbewohner Hispaniens,” 
yon Wilhelm von Humboldt. 4to. Berlin. 
S 
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Scylax, which Niebuhr supposed to have been a compilation 
from the nautical records of very ancient voyagers. The 
Ligurians are said to have come from the neighbourhood 
of the river Ligys, or Ligyros which has been supposed to 
be the Loire, and to have expelled the Iberians from a 
part of their ancient territory. ‘These events were pro- 
bably prior to the entrance of the Celts mto Western 
Europe. The latter people, who were more warlike than 
the Iberians, appear to have dispossessed them of a consi- 
derable part of Spain; for traces of Celtic habitation in the 
names of towns and tribes have been discovered by Hum- 
boldt through nearly all the western half of the peninsula. 
The Pyrenees, however, always remained in the posses- 
sion of the Iberians. Iberians, also, were among the early 
inhabitants of Corsica, Sardinia, and the Balearic Isles, 
where they bore the name of Balari. In several instances, 
Iberians and Lybians were found in the same island. 

The modern people who speak the “‘ Lengua Bascon- 
gada,” or Bascuence, in the Spanish provinces of Biscay 
and Guipuzcoa, and the Basque or Labourdine dialect 
in the Basque provinces of France, are a race very inter- 
esting by their peculiar character and habits. A late 
writer has given a lively description of them, from which 
I shall cite some passages that may answer the purpose of 
an ethnographical sketch :*— 

“‘ Les Basques, tels qu’ils existent maintenant, hommes 
et femmes, ont dans leur extérieur un attrait que l’on ne 
trouve chez aucune autre race humaine. Les hommes, de 
taille moyenne mais bien proportionnée, portent lex- 
pression de la vigueur et de l’agilité: le proverbe courir 
comme un Basque est parfaitement juste. Leur costume 
léger adapté a leur climat et a leurs meeurs, laisse aper- 


* «Extrait du Voyage de Lunemann dans les Pyrenées.” ‘“ Nou- 
velles Annales des Voyages.” Paris, 1831. 
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cevoir tous leurs mouvemens, naturellement plus gracieux 
que ceux d’aucun autre peuple. Une jaquette brune nég- 
ligemment jetée sur l’épaule gauche, un gilet rouge ou- 
vert, une chemise toujours trés propre, une culotte collante 
assujétie au moyen d’une écharpe rouge, des bas bleus ou 
bruns, d’élégantes sandales faites avec des nattes de chanvre 
et attachées avec des rubans rouges, forment l’habillement 
du jeune Basque: sa téte est couverte d’un petit bonnet 
plat qwil met de cété, ou bien ses cheveux sont retenus 
dans un réseau de soie. D’ordinaire le Basque ne porte 
point d’armes: mais il quitte rarement son baton ferré 
dont, en cas de rixe, il sait se servir avec une merveilleuse 
adresse, tant pour l’attaque que pour la défense. [1 est 
difficile de donner de la beauté et des graces des femmes 
une idée qui approche seulement de la réalité. Que dire 
d’elles, si ce n’est qu’elles ont les plus belles proportions, 
la taille la plus fine, le teint le plus ravissant, que leurs 
beaux bras, leurs belles mains, leur pied mignon sont dans 
la plus parfaite harmonie avec un profil vraiment Grec! 
Mais il est impossible de faire comprendre combien tous 
ces attraits sont relevés par ineffable aménité de tous 
leurs mouvemens, par la grace de leur démarche, par le 
sourire malin qui voltige autour de leur bouche de corail, 
et embrase d’un nouveau feu leurs yeux noirs déja si vifs ; 
de décrire avec quelle adresse elles lancent en lair leur 
fuseau ou maintiennent en équilibre sur leur téte une 
petite cruche de terre: avec quel art elles nouent autour 
de leurs cheveux le mouchoir dont les longs bouts retom- 
bent sur leur nuque; de faire sentir a quel point leur 
va bien leur chapeau de feutre blanc, leur fichu d’un 
rouge éclatant, et leur jupon court écarlate ; de peindre 
le feu de leur regard, la pantomime de tous leurs membres 
qui accompagne leurs discours. On reproche ordinaire- 
ment a ces créatures enchanteresses un peu de coquetterie 
et beaucoup de légéreté; mais j’ai tout lieu de croire 
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qu’en les en accusant, on prend l’apparence pour la réalité ; 
le ton miévre par exemple avec lequel elles crient a tous 
les étrangers leur Lgun hon Jauna, la maniére folatre 
dont elles les accostent et les turlupinent; leur disposition 
constante a rire et a plaisanter; peuvent trés bien prendre 
leur source dans leur naive candeur méme, et passer a tort 
pour de la facilité. Du moins cette prétendue facilité 
ne me parait-elle guére compatible avec cet esprit pro- 
fondément religieux, avec cette innocence d’expression, 
avec cette réserve dans toutes les actions, avec cette mo- 
destie dans tous les mouvemens que j’ai trouvé a Ustarritz, 
a Hasparren, et dans d’autres bourgs éloignés. Au reste, 
la sévére retenue que les hommes observent en leur pré- 
sence, et qui forme un contraste tranchant avec la liberté 
de maniéres des Francais et des Allemands, me parait 
fournir une preuve victorieuse en faveur de mon opinion. 
“Le Basque est actif, persevérant et courageux, comme 
le sont toujours les hommes vigoureux et agiles; comme 
soldat, il n’est pas propre a servir dans la ligne, mais dans 
la petite guerre, il se montre trés actif et devient redout- 
able a Pennemi; son sang est chaud comme son climat, 
son courage inébranlable comme ses rochers, son attaque 
est impétueuse comme la mer qui baigne son pays. Le 
profond sentiment religieux qui l’anime ne suffit qu’a peine 
a tenir ses fougueuses passions en bride, et quelquefois la 
passion l’emporte sur la religion; cependant il ne connait 
pas les vengeances de |’Espagnol, et il est hospitalier comme 
lui. La profonde vénération avec laquelle les Basques par- 
lent des morts, est un trait caractéristique de la nation. 
Cest probablement a cette vénération que tiennent les 
marques d’une douleur outrée qu’ils donnaient autrefois lors 
du décés d’un parent; ils s’arrachaient les cheveux, ils se 
flagellaient ; le gouvernement a défendu ces excés sous 
des peines sévéres. Le Basque aime avec passion la petite 
guerre et les jeux ou il peut déployer sa force et son 
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adresse ; il ne connait d’autre patrie que ses montagnes, et 
aujourd’hui méme il ne parle de la France que comme d’un 
pays étranger. * * Le Basque est probe dans le commerce; 
il ne montre point d’avidité, et se contente d’un gain mo- 
déré; il a échappé dans sa solitude aux vices dont les 
peuples limitrophes sont dordinaire entachés. II est fort 
rare que le patre des contrées les plus élevées descende de 
ses montagnes, et si cela arrive ce n’est que pour aller 
vendre une chévre @ la ville. Ainsi, étranger a la culture 
intellectuelle et aux mceurs de notre siécle, il reste tout 
pres de état primitif de nature et il vit content dans 
son ignorance. Le cultivateur, plus aisé, fréquente les 
foires, et la il apprend un peu de Francais; il n’en rap- 
porte point dans ses vallées les nouvelles mcurs et la 
politesse de ses voisins, mais il recoit l’étranger qui vient 
le visiter dans sa demeure avec V’hospitalité et la franche 
bonhomie des anciens temps.” 

2. ‘The ancient Lybians possessed the whole northern 
coast of Africa, from the confines of Egypt to the Straits, 
and all the country thence reaching to the southward as 
far as it was known to the Greeks and Romans. It would 
appear that they were the only inhabitants of all these 
coasts before the age which preceded the foundation of 
Pheenician colonies among them; and the Carthaginians 
were called ‘“‘Tyrii bilingues,” because they spoke the 
Lybian as well as the Pheenician language, that is, the 
Berber and the Hebrew. ‘The latter, however, became 
widely extended, and, as Gesenius has lately shewn, was 
the idiom of inscriptions throughout Northern Africa. 
The Lybian speech is still preserved among the rustic 
tribes who inhabit Mount Atlas, and in various parts of 
the interior. In the northern parts of Atlas, these people 
are called Berbers; in the southern tracts, they are the 
Shuluh, or Shelhas. In the hilly country belonging to 
Tunis, the Kabyles, in Mount Auress, speak the Showiah, 
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which is another dialect of the same language.* The 
structure of this language will, as it is probable, be here- 
after better understood than it is at present. It appears 
to contain a peculiar and distinct vocabulary, with the 
addition of so great a number of Syro-Arabian words and 
grammatical forms, as to render the organisation of the 
language and its whole system of inflection entirely Syro- 
Arabian or Semitic. ‘The only question that remains 
undecided respecting this language 1s, whether it may be 
fundamentally and originally a Syro-Arabian idiom, viz. a 
branch long ago separated from the Eastern stems, the 
people having in the interim acquired a considerable stock 
of peculiar words; or, on the other hand, had a distinct 
original basis, a rude language, to which the grammatical 
system of the Syro-Arabian dialect has been superadded. 
I shall not presume to offer any opinion on this point. 


1. Berbers of the Northern Atlas. 


The mountains of Atlas are said to be inhabited by 
more than twenty different tribes, carrying on perpetual 
warfare against each other, tribe against tribe, and village 
against village. Hereditary feuds end only in the exter- 
mination of whole families. ‘The tribes who live on the 
snowy mountains of Atlas dwell in caverns from November 
to April, and their exploits give origin to traditions and 
legends which terrify the people of the plains. ‘They are 
very poor, and make plundering excursions in quest of the 


* The first specimen of this language ever obtained was a vocabulary 
of the Showiah given in Dr. Shaw’s Travels. ‘The Berber has been 
studied of late by M. Venture and M. d’Avesac in France, by Mr. 
Hodgson, and very successfully by Mr. F. W. Newman, late fellow of 
Balliol, who has published in the “ West of England Journal” a lucid 
and masterly analysis of its grammatical construction. This proves, 
whatever may be determined as to the matériel of the language, to 
be a very ancient form of the Semitic or Syro-Arabian language, and 
frequently differing much from the modern Arabic. 
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means of supporting life. ‘They are a robust and active 
people. ~ 

1. The Berbers of the Higher Atlas are described by 
Lempriére, who calls them Brebes, as. a very athletic, 
strong-featured people, patient, and accustomed to hard- 
ship and fatigue. He says that they seldom remove far 
from the spot of their abode; they shave the fore part of 
their heads, but suffer the hair to grow from the crown as 
far behind as the neck. ‘Their only covering is a woollen 
garment without sleeves, fastened round the waist by a 
belt. These people, adds Lempricre, differ entirely from 
the Arabs and Moors, being the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the country, and in a great measure independent in their 
own mountain villages, where they feed cattle and hunt 
wild beasts. 

2. The Shuluh, who are the mountaineers of the 
Northern Atlas, live in villages of houses made of stone 
and mud, with slate roofs, occasionally in tents, and even 
in caves. They are chiefly huntsmen, but cultivate the 
ground and rear bees. Leo Africanus reckons them as a 
part of the same race with the Berbers of the Northern 
Atlas; and, according to M. Venture, their idiom, which 
they term Amazigh, meaning the noble language, is a 
cognate dialect of the Berber speech. By Mr. Jackson, it 
was considered as totally different; but evidence has been 
adduced by Captain Washington, in a memoir published 
in the Journals of the Royal Geographical Society, which 
seems to prove that M. Venture’s opinion was well-founded. 
The author has given a vocabulary collected by himself 
from the mouth of a native Shelha, who had passed his 
life in Mount Atlas, which he has compared with the 
collections of Venture and others. 

3. The Berbers of the Tunisian and Algerine terri- 
tories are termed by the inhabitants of cities Kabyles, or 


Kabaily: they occupy all the hills which form the Lesser 
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Atlas, the people of particular hills having the names of 
Beni-Sala, or Beni-Meissera, which mean ‘Children of 
Sala, or Meissera.” They speak the Berber language, 
which is termed by them Showiah, and, in the interior of 
the country, are quite unacquainted with the Arabic. 
They live in huts made of the branches of trees, and 
covered with clay, which resemble the magala of the old 
Numidians, spread in little groupes over the sides of the 
mountains, and preserve the grain, the legumes, and other 
fruits which are the produce of their husbandry, in mat- 
moures, or conical excavations, in the ground. ‘They are 
the most industrious inhabitants of the Barbary States, 
and, besides tillage, work the mines contained in their 
mountains, and obtain lead, iron, and copper. 

4. The Tuaryk are a people spread in various tribes, 
differing from each other in physical traits according to 
the climates of the countries where they dwell, through all 
the habitable parts of the great African plain of Sahara. 
They were accurately described by Leo Africanus, who 
had visited every part of their country; but they are 
hardly known in modern times, nor was their national 
affinity with the Berbers suspected till the time of Horne- 
mann, to whom the discovery of this widely-extended race 
is to be attributed. The identification of the Tuaryk with 
the Berbers is due to Mr. Marsden. It has been proved 
by these writers that the Tuaryk nations reach eastward to 
the borders of Egypt. The Oasis of Ammon is inhabited 
by a people who speak their language. 

The physical characters of the Berbers are _ described 
by M. Rozet. He says that the Berbers, or Kabyles of 
the Algerine territory, are of middle stature ; their com- 
plexion is brown, and sometimes nearly black. <‘ Les 
Berbéres sont de taille moyenne ; ils ont le teint brun et 
quelquefois noiratre, les cheveux bruns et livres, rarement 
blonds : ils sont tous maigres, mais extrémement robustes 
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et nerveux; leur corps gréle est trés bienfait, et leur 
tournure a une élégance que l’on ne trouve plus que dans 
les statues antiques. Ils ont la téte plus ronde que les 
Arabes, les traits du visage plus court, mais aussi bien 
prononcés ; ces beaux nez aquilins si communes chez ceux- 
ci sont rares chez les Berbéres, l’expression de leur figure 
a quelque chose de sauvage et méme de cruel; ils sont ex- 
trémement actifs et fort intelligens.” 

The Shuluh in the mountains above Maroco are 
described by Captain Washington, as lively, intelligent, 
well-formed, athletic men, not tall, without marked fea- 
tures, and with light complexions. 

We must not omit the observation of Dr. Shaw re- 
specting the Kabyles of the ‘Tunisian country. He says 
that “the Kabyles, in general, are of a swarthy colour 
with dark hair; but those who inhabit the mountains of 
Auress, or Mons Aurarius, though they speak the same 
language, are of a fair and ruddy complexion, and their 
hair is of a deep yellow.” Writers who labour under the 
prejudice which regards all physical characters as per- 
manent, adopt the supposition, perfectly groundless as it 
is, that the xanthous Berbers of Mount Auress are the 
remains of the Vandals who were conquered by Belisarius. 
The Tuaryk are in some parts white, in others black, but 
without the features of Negroes. 

The extension of this race through the Canary Islands 
is a curious and interesting discovery of modern times. 

The Canary Islands and the neighbouring -seas were 
explored by King Juba, of whose discoveries the younger 
Pliny has given us an account, as it appears, from Juba’s 
own description: for this African prince was not only a 
navigator, but a celebrated writer on geography. 

The first island, according to Juba, was named Om- 
brion; it had no vestiges of human habitation, but con- 
tained a mountain-lake: the second, and a small one 
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adjoining, were termed Junonia; the next, called Ca- 
praria, abounded in lizards of great size. Nivaria, doubt- 
less Teneriffe, was famed for perpetual snow and fogs ; 
next to it was Canaria, so termed from its containing dogs 
of huge bulk, of which two were brought to Juba: here 
were found the remains of dwellings. All these islands 
abounded in fruits, and groves of palm-trees bearing dates, 
and filled with various birds and beasts. 

It would appear from this account that the Canary 
Islands were but partially, if at all, inhabited in the time 
of Juba. 

The modern history of the Canary Islands commences 
with their accidental discovery, in consequence of the 
shipwreck of a French vessel on the coast between the 
years 1326 and 1334. Expeditions were afterwards made 
by the Spaniards for the sake of plunder and carrying off 
slaves ; 1n one of which, the king and queen of Lancerote, 
and seventy of the inhabitants, were taken captive. At 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, a Norman baron, 
John de Bétancourt, subdued several of the islands, but 
Teneriffe was not brought under the yoke till ninety-five 
years afterwards. Here the native people, who were termed 
‘“‘ Guanches,” made a valiant resistance. ‘The most in- 
structive accounts of the Guanches are to be found in the 
narratives of some old voyagers, who visited the Canary 
Islands during the time when they had been as yet but 
imperfectly conquered. | 

The population of Canaria Grande amounted to 9000, 
and that of Teneriffe to 5000 souls. ‘The natives of the 
latter island are said to have been of great, and even 
gigantic stature. They were people of very simple habits 
and possessed of few arts; were ignorant of the use of 
metals, and are said to have ploughed the land by means 
of the horns of bullocks. They believed in a future state, 
and worshipped a Supreme Being, whom they termed 
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Achuharahan, the author and preserver of all good things. 
They also believed in a malignant being, termed Guayotta, 
and placed the abode of the wicked in the burning crater 
of Teneriffe. ‘They had a solemn institution of marriage, 
and. various moral and social observances. 

The practice of embalming bodies and laying them up 
in mummy-cayes, or catacombs, in the sides of the moun- 
tains, is the most curious circumstance in the history of 
the Guanches ; it is at least that which has attracted the 
greatest attention. ‘The mummies were placed erect upon 
their feet against the sides of caves; chiefs had a staff 
placed in their hands, and a vessel of milk standing by 
them. Nicol, an English traveller, stated that he had 
seen 300 of these corpses together, of which he says 
that the flesh was dried up, and the bodies as light as 
parchment. Scorey was assured that in the sepulchre of 
the kings of Guimar, there was to be seen a skeleton 
measuring fifteen feet, the skull of which contained eighty 
teeth. Of late years we have obtained from Golberry, 
Blumenbach, and Humboldt, more correct accounts of 
these mummies, and of the mode employed in preparing 
them. ‘The bodies were imbued with a sort of turpentine, 
and dried before a slow fire or in the sun. ‘Their de- 
siccation was so complete that the whole mummies were 
found to be remarkably light, and Blumenbach informs us 
that he possesses one which, with its integuments entire, 
weighs only seven and a half pounds, which is nearly one- 
third less than the weight of an entire skeleton of the 
same stature, recently stripped of the skin and muscular 
flesh. On opening these mummies, the remains of aro- 
matic plants are discovered, among which the Chenopo- 
dium Ambrosioides is said to be constantly present. ‘The 
corpses are decorated with small laces, on which are hung 
little dishes of baked earth. 

M. Golberry has described a mummy in his posses- 
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sion, which he selected from among many others still 
remaining in his time in the mummy-caves in Teneriffe. 
Of this he says, “The hair was long and black, the skin 
dry and flexible, of a dark brown colour, the back and 
breast covered with hair, the belly and breast filled with a 
kind of grain resembling rice, the body wrapped in band- 
ages of goat-skin.” 

Blumenbach thought he discovered some resemblance 
in the style of ornament between the mummies of the 
Guanches and those of the Egyptians. Strings of coral 
beads are found in both. But this may be an accidental 
resemblance, and the use of goat-skin instead of cloth, 
and the mode of fillmg the body and drying it, and all 
other particulars, differ essentially. 

The incisores are worn down to truncated cones in the 
mummies of both nations. This may have arisen from 

Fig. 67. their using similar food, or 
from both nations being in 
the practice of eating hard 
orains. 

The sketch annexed, which 
is copied from Blumenbach’s 
engraving, will afford a cor- 
rect idea of the skulls of the 
Guanche mummies. 
gy A few words accidentally 
"Skull of Guanche. preserved from the language 
of the exterminated tribe who formerly inhabited the 
Canary Islands, affords grounds for believing that they 
are of the Atlantic race.* 


* It was maintained by M. Macedo of Lisbon, in an ingenious 
memoir communicated to the Royal Geographical Society of London, 
that the idiom of the Guanches was a different language from that of 
the other islands and from the Berber dialects. The subject requires 
further elucidation. 
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SECTION XXV. 


OF THE AFRICAN RACES INHABITING COUNTRIES 
BORDERING ON EGYPT. 


Havine described the ancient Egyptians in a preced- 
ing Section, I now proceed to give some brief account of 
numerous races in the Eastern parts of Africa, who, in 
their physical characters, bear some resemblance to that 
celebrated people. In some of these races, a certain ap- 
proximation may be recognised to the type of the Negro. 
The full developement of all the peculiarities of organisa- 
tion which are considered as characteristic of the Negro 
races are only to be found in the western districts of inter- 
tropical Africa. If we trace the intervening countries 
between Egypt and Senegambia, and carefully note the 
physical qualities of the inhabitants, we shall have no 
difficulty in recognising almost every degree or stage of 
deviation successively displayed, and shewing a gradual 
transition from the characters of the Egyptian to those of 
the Negro, without any broadly marked line of abrupt 
separation. ‘he characteristic type of one division of the 
human species here passes into another, and that by almost 
imperceptible degrees. This gradual change is not the 
result of the intermixtures of races on the confines of regions 
of old allotted to either separately. This might have been 
conjectured some years ago, and, in fact, it has often been 
said by those who sought the most obvious explanation of 
the phenomena. The intermediate tribes are not Mulat- 
toes, or at all resembling Mulattoes: they have each their 
distinguishing features, which, besides their distinct lan- 
guages, mark them out as races separate and peculiar, 
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and not less distinct from the Negroes than white races 
themselves. ‘These more accurate observations are the 
results of recent inquiries made on the spot by persons 
well skilled in natural history and comparative anatomy 
and physiology, and aware of the important bearing of 
such inquiries on the physical history of the human species. 
They were commenced by the scientific men who accom- 
panied the army of the French republic in the Egyptian 
expedition. ‘They have been followed up by later travellers. 
Some of the most extensive of these researches have been 
made by M. d’Abbadie, who is now engaged on a second 
tour in Abyssinia. I shall avail myself of the accurate 
discriminations lately made by this ingenious traveller. 

In comparing the tribes of people among whom the 
intermediate gradation now to be described is discernible, 
I shall begin with some semi-barbarous races in the coun- 
tries above Egypt, and reaching towards the borders of 
A byssinia.* ) 


Of the African Nations bordering on Egypt and 
Abyssinia. 

The countries above Egypt are inhabited by two races 
of people resembling each other in physical characters, 
but of distinct language and origin. One is, perhaps, the 
aboriginal or native, the other a foreign tribe. I shall 
term them Eastern Nubians, or Nubians of the Red Sea, 
and Nubians of the Nile, or Berberines. All these tribes 
are people of a red-brown complexion, their colour in some 
instances approaching to black, but still different from the 
ebony hue of the Eastern Negroes. ‘Their hair is often 
frizzled and thick, and is described to be even woolly ; 


* M. d’Abbadie’s observations, made during his first journey to 
Abyssinia, were embodied in a memoir presented to the Institute. He 
had the kindness to communicate them to me in a letter written from 
Alexandria, and I shall cite them from his own hand. 
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yet it is not precisely similar to the hair of the Negroes 
of Guinea. 

1. The Eastern Nubians are tribes of roving people 
who inhabit the country between the Nile and the Red 
Sea: the northern division of this race are the Ababdeh, 
who reach northward in the eastern desert as far as Kosseir, 
and towards the parallel of Deir border on the Bishari. 
The Bishari reach thence towards the confines of Abys- 
sinia. ‘The mountain of Offa, fifteen days’ journey distant 
from Assouan, is their chief seat. ‘The Hadharebe are 
still farther southward, and reach to Souakin, on the Red 
Sea. The Souakiny belong to this race. Macrizi speaks 
of these nations as partly Christians in his time: he calls 
them Bejawy, or Bejas. It appears that their country 
contained many churches, or religious establishments, pre- 
vious to the devastation of Northern Africa by the apostles 
of Islam. The Bejas appear to have been the descendants 
of the people who in ancient times, under the name of 
Blemmyes, are described by Strabo and other writers as a 
powerful nation in the Nilotic countries. Being trouble- 
some neighbours to the Roman governors of Egypt, they 
were driven out by Diocletian, who brought the Nobate 
of Libya to occupy their country. The latter are in all 
probability the Barabra, the present inhabitants of the 
valley of the Nile. 

The present Bishari are extremely savage and inhos- 
pitable; they are said to drink the warm blood of living 
animals: they are for the most part nomadic, and live on 
flesh and milk. 

The physical characters of this race have been de- 
scribed by many travellers who have visited some of their 
tribes. Among these are MM. Salt, Burckhardt, Du 
Bois-Aymé, Belzoni, and Wilkinson. The notices left 
by various writers as to their history have been carefully 
collected by M. Quatremére and the learned Professor 
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Ritter. By these writers, they are described as a hand- 
some people, with beautiful features, fine expressive eyes, 
of slender and elegant form: their complexion is said to 
be a dark brown, or a dark chocolate colour. Belzoni, in 
describing the Ababdeh, says that “their hair is very 
crisp. Their head-dresses,” he adds, ‘‘are very curious. 
Some are proud of having their hair long enough to reach 
below their ears, and then formed into curls, which are 
so entangled and matted with grease that they cannot be 
combed. ‘That they may not derange their coiffwre, they 
wear a piece of wood resembling a packing-needle, with 
which they scratch their heads.” The annexed figure of 
a Souakiny will serve as a specimen of their portrait. 


Fig. 68. 


Souakiny Chief, 
M. d’Abbadie has given us the most accurate descrip- 
tion of the Ababdeh. He says that the tribes near 
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Ckossayr (Kosseir) have hair crisp (crépus), but seven 
or eight centimeters long. He observes that the hair of 
these people is dressed in a peculiar way, which gives them 
a strange appearance. ‘Their lips are not thick: “ Leur 
nez est un peu gros dans le bas, et se rapproche du type 
Cophthe: leur teint est presque noir.” 


Nubians of the Nile, or Barabra, or Berberines. 


The Berberines are a people well known in Egypt, 
whither they resort as labourers from the higher country of 
the Nile. They inhabit the valley of that name from the 
southern limit of Egypt to Sennaar. ‘They call themselves 
Barabra: by the Arabs they are named Niba. ‘They are 
a people distinct from the Arabs and all the surrounding 
nations. ‘They live on the banks of the Nile; and where- 
ever there is any soil, they plant date-trees, set up wheels 
for irrigation, and sow dhourra and some leguminous plants. 
At Cairo, whither many of this race resort, they are prized 
for their honesty. 

The Berberines appear, from the most careful researches 
that have been made into their history, to be the descen- 
dants of the Nobatz, who were brought fifteen centuries 
ago from.an oasis in the western country, by Diocletian, 
to inhabit the valley of the Nile. They were converted 
to Christianity, such as it existed in those parts, but now 
profess Islam. 

Blumenbach was strongly impressed by the resemblance 
between the Berberines and the pictures of the old Egypt- 
ians. The former are one of those races whose com- 
plexion is a mixture of red and black, and whose physical 
characters bear some analogy to those of the Egyptians. 
They are, however, much darker in colour than were 
that nation, though the shade of both varied. Brown, a 
most accurate writer, describes the people in the Island of 
Elephantine as black, but, in the opposite Assouan, of a 

T 
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red colour, with the features of Nubians, or Barabras. In 
a memoir on this race in the “ Description de Egypte,” 
they are said to be of a deep mahogany colour: “ Les 
Bardbras se prévalent de cette nuance pour se ranger parmi 
les blancs. * * * Leur peau est d’un tissu extrémement fin: 
sa couleur ne produit pas un effet désagréable; la nuance 
rouge qui y est mélée leur donne un air de santé et de 
vie.” Their hair is a very remarkable peculiarity of this 
race. ‘Ils different des Neégres,” says the writer last 
cited, “‘par leurs cheveux, qui sont longs et légérement 
crépus, sans étre laineux.” In some of the children it is 
a mixture ‘“‘de touffes noirs et de touffes blonds.” ‘The 
blonde colour is not like that of Europeans, but resembles 
the hue of hair reddened by fire. Dr. Riippell, who has 
given the most elaborate account of this people, among 
whom he made a long residence, says that ‘‘an attentive 
observation will enable us to recognise among the Barabras 
the old national physiognomy which their forefathers have 
marked upon colossal statues, and the bas-reliefs of temples 
and sepulchres.” Dr. Riippell alludes to the sculptures 
found on the Nile above Egypt, which, however they may 
resemble the features of the Barabra, were not formed by 
their ancestors, but by people of the ancient Egyptian race. 
He thus describes their physiognomy:—‘ A long oval 
countenance; a beautifully curved nose, somewhat rounded 
towards the tip; lips rather thick, but not protruding 
excessively; a retreating chin; scanty beard; lively eyes ; 
strongly frizzled, but never woolly, hair; a remarkably 
beautiful figure, generally of middle size; and a bronze 
colour, are the characteristics of the genuine Dongolawi. 
These same traits of physiognomy are generally found 
among the Ababdeh, the Bishari, a part of the inhabitants 
of the province of Schendi, and partly also among the 
Abyssinians.” 


The most interesting fact connected with this race is 
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that they appear, if we may place reliance on historical 
evidence, to furnish an instance of the transition from 
the physical character of the Negro to one very similar 
to that of the ancient Egyptians.* The Barabra are 
divided into three sections by their dialects, which are 
those of the Nuaba, the Kenous, and the Dongolawi, all 
living in the Nile valley. Nuba is not a name assumed 
by the people themselves, but it is given them by the 
Arabs. ‘This is, moreover, a term by which the Arabs 
designate all the black people coming from the slave- 
countries to the south of Sennaar. It must be observed 
that these black people are a class of Negroes who shew, 
in their original state, some approximation to the charac- 
ters of the Nilotic race. ‘They are thus described by 
Burckhardt :— The Noubat distinguish themselves from 
the Negroes, among other circumstances, by the softness 
of their skin, which is smooth, while the palm of the hand 
in the true Negro feels like wood. He says, ‘Their noses 
are less flat than those of the Negroes, their lips are less 
thick, and their cheek-bones not so prominent. ‘Their 
hair is generally similar to that of Europeans, but stronger, 
and always curled; sometimes it is woolly. ‘Their colour 
is less dark than’ that of the Negro, and has a coppery 
tinge.” 

Other writers agree with Burckhardt in their account 
of the Negroes of Qamamyl and Bertat, the native region 


* A great deal of information has been collected relative to the his- 
tory and ethnography of the Barabra, or Nubians, by MM. Costaz, 
Burckhardt, Waddington, Rippell, Seetzen, Ritter, and other writers. 
Of the whole of this evidence, I have endeavoured to give an analysis in 
the second volume of my “Researches into the Physical History of 
Mankind,” to which I must refer my readers, as it cannot, for want of 
room, be introduced into the present work. 

+ The Naba of the Arabs are the Shangalla of the Abyssinians : 


these are the names by which Negroes are distinguished by the two 
nations respectively. 
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of the Nouba. M. Cailliaud says that they have generally 
woolly hair, but that it is sometimes only crisp and curled. 
The particular district whence the Barabra issued appears 
to be Kordofan; and the race of Koldagi Negroes, as they 
are termed by travellers, still preserve and speak, as it 
would appear, a dialect of the Barabra language. Their 
idiom, at least, has a great affinity with that of the Barabra, 
a considerable part of its vocabulary, as far as it is yet 
known, being common to the two nations. Kordofan is 
probably the Oasis whence the Nobatz, or Nouba, ori- 
ginated. 

The Nubian race, from which the Berberines de- 
scended, settled on the Nile fifteen centuries ago, and 
soon became partially civilised. In this region, they have 
undergone a physical change which must be attributed, 
as it would appear, to the influence of external agencies 
different from those of their native land, and to that of 
civilisation, since they do not intermarry with the Arabs: 
the Blemmyes, who inhabited their country before they 
entered it, were driven out to make room for the Nobate. 
It must be admitted that almost all conclusions on such 
evidence as ethnology, or the history of races, affords, are 
liable to error, since we can seldom, or never, be perfectly 
sure that all the conditions of the problem are félly given, 
and that no circumstances have interfered to influence the 
results except those which are known. But if we claim 
allowance for such sources of fallacy, and the degree of 
uncertainty which they necessarily occasion, we may con- 
sider the history of the Nubian tribes as furnishing an 
example of change brought about during the lapse of ages 
in the physical character of a human race. If the Ber- 
berines, or Nilotic Nubians, are descended from the Kol- 
dagi Nouba, we might be at liberty to suppose the Egyptian 
race, which resembled the Berberine, to have been the 
offspring of a similar stock; and this supposition would 
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coincide with many facts which point out the Egyptians as 
an old African nation. On the other hand, the converse 
of this supposition is equally probable; namely, that the 
Nouba themselves may have sprung from a tribe resem- 
bling the Egyptians. We have seen, that among the lower 
animals the original characters of the wild stock are re- 
covered when a tribe long domesticated has been restored 
to its primitive state: the uniformity of colour, the dark- 
ness of its hue, and the original conformation of the head 
and limbs, have reappeared. It is, therefore, just as pro- 
bable that a tribe becoming barbarised in the forests of 
Central Africa should deviate from an original type similar 
to the Berberine or the Egyptian, to that of the Koldagi 
Nubians, as that the change should take place in a con- 
trary direction. ‘The Nouba themselves may be an offset 
from the original stock which first peopled Egypt and 
Nubia. 


Of some other Tribes of the Kwolla and Samhar of 
Intermediate Type. 


At Djouddah, or Jiddah, M. d’Abbadie saw a number 
of merchants and sailors from the neighbourhood of Soua- 
kin, whose national resemblance was very striking. He 
thus describes their physical structure:—‘“Téte d’une 
moyenne grandeur; les lévres épaisses, la supérieure 
presque pointue dans le milieu; le nez élevé a la racine, 
qui est étroite, ensuite abaissé un peu, puis renflé vers le 
milieu, et enfin déprimé vers le bout, qui est rond; les 
yeux enfonces; la paupiére inférieure en poche, mais trés 
petite; la supérieure entiérement cachée sous le sourcil, 
quand elle est ouverte; les pommettes saillantes et peu 
éloignées du menton qui est court et retroussé; les dents 
trés belles par le soin qu’ils ont de les brousser plusieurs 
fois par jour. Leur front a un léger creux horizontal au 
dessus des sourcils, puis est trés renflé dans la partie nommée 
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sagacité comparative, par Spurzheim. Cet auteur aurait 
appellé le front des gens de Sawakim large et philoso- 
phique ; oreille petite, a lobe non détaché ; les joues grasses 
en haut mais élevées autour du menton qui est dégarni de 
chairs; bras longs; peau bisriée mais presque noir; cheveux 
laineux et portés comme chez les Ababdés, mais formans 
une perruque encore plus épaisse; sourcils rares; peau 
fine et ayant peu de poils; yeux bruns et enfoncés ; cuisses 
moins gréles que chez beaucoup d’Arabes ; point de mollet, 
le partie antérieure du tibia étant aussi saillante que le 
derrier de la jambe.” 

M. d’Abbadie describes another race, namely, the in- 
habitants of Samhar and the Somali, who, as he says, have 
a form of body resembling the European, but are in com- 
plexion almost perfectly black, and have thick lips, and 
resemble in their hair the Ababdeh. ‘ Leurs cheveux 
épais naturellement frisés se projettent derriére la téte en 
épaisse perruque comme la chaume d’un toit.” Some of 
the Chohou have grey or blue eyes. ‘‘Comme chez les 
Nubiens, la peau des Chohou et des Habab est trés douce 
quoique presque noir.” It seems, from Burckhardt’s ob- 
servations, that this quality of the skin is considered as 
characteristic of those woolly-haired blacks termed Niba, 
and is held to distinguish them from genuine Negroes. 
But among those races who are considered as truly Negroes, 
we find some of the characters of the Ababdeh still preva- 
lent. A proof will be found in the following description 
of the race of Negroes who inhabit the Kwolla, or belt of 
low country skirting Abyssinia towards the north. I cite 
M. d’Abbadie’s words :-— 

“Ces Négres forment l’un des races intermédiaries qui 
offrent la transition du type Européen a celui du noir de 
Guinée. J’ai dessiné ainsi leur portrait. 

‘Oreille en arriére du plan passant par le milieu de 
la téte; lévres épaisses; cheveux laineux, absolument 
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comme chez les Chohou ou Habab; racine du nez sensi- 
blement plus aplati, mais beaucoup moins que dans le 
Negre de loccident; nez court et légérement aquilin et 
s'approchant du camus; menton fuyant un peu en arriére ; 
Visage paraissant peu intelligent, mais bien au dessus de 
celle des Négres en général. Leur langue s’appelle Napat, 
et l’on dit qwils ont plusieurs grandes villes.” 


SECTION XXVI. 


ABYSSINS, OR RACES INHABITING THE HIGHLANDS 
OF ABYSSINIA. 


TuereE is no part of Africa, Egypt being excepted, the 
history of which is connected with so many objects of 
curiosity as Abyssinia. A region of Alpine mountains, 
ever difficult of access by its nature and peculiar situation, 
concealing in its bosom the long-sought sources of the Nile, 
and the still more mysterious origin of its singular people, 
Abyssinia has alone preserved, in the heart of Africa, and 
in the midst of Moslem and Pagan nations, its peculiar 
literature, and its ancient Christian Church. What is still 
more remarkable, it has preserved extensive remains of a 
previously existing and widely spread Judaism and, with a 
language approaching more than any living tongue to the 
pure Hebrew, a state of manners, and a peculiar character 
in its people, which represents in these later days the 
habits and customs of the ancient Israelites in the times 
of Gideon and of Joshua. So striking is the resemblance 
between the modern Abyssinians and the Hebrews of old, 
that we can hardly look upon them but as branches of one 
nation; and if we had not convincing evidence to the con- 
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trary, and knew not for certain that the Abramide ori- 
ginated in Chaldea, and to the northward and eastward 
of Palestine, we might frame a very probable hypothesis 
which should bring them down as a band of wandering 
shepherds from the mountains of Habesh, and identify 
them with the Pastor kings, who, according to Manetho, 
multiplied their bands in the land of the Pharaohs, and 
being, after some centuries, expelled thence by the will of 
the gods, sought refuge in Judea, and built the walls of 
Jerusalem. Such an hypothesis would explain the exist- 
ence of an almost Israelitish people, and the preservation 
of a language so nearly approaching to the Hebrew, in 
intertropical Africa. It is certainly untrue; and we find 
no other easy explanation of the facts which the history of 
Abyssinia presents, and particularly of the early extension 
of the Jewish religion and customs through that country ; 
for the legend which makes the royal house of Menilek 
descend from Solomon and the Queen of Sheba is as idle 
a story as ever monks invented to abuse the reverent ignor- 
ance of their lay brethren. 

The highland of Abyssinia, compared by Humboldt to 
the lofty plain of Quito, advances many degrees to the 
northward of the great chain of mountains which traverses 
Africa from east to west. Abyssinia, according to Tellez, 
is called by the inhabitants ‘‘ Alberogran,” or the Lofty 
Plain. By this epithet they contrast it with the Kwolla, 
or low country which every where surrounds it, except on 
the southern side. It is compared by them to the flower 
of the ‘ Denguelet,” which displays a magnificent corolla 
environed by thorns, in allusion to the many barbarous 
tribes who inhabit the surrounding valleys and low plains. 
Behind this country, the plain of Narea, or Enarea, reaches 
still farther south, and serves, as Ritter observes, to con- 
nect Habesh with the still more lofty mountains of Kaffa, 
and the great elevated region of Central Africa. The 
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Highlands of Abyssinia, properly so termed, reach from 
the southern province of Shoa and Efat, which are not far 
distant from Enarea, under the ninth degree, to Tcher- 
kin and Waldubba under the fifteenth, of southern lati- 
tude, where they make a sudden and precipitate descent 
into the low forests occupied by Shangalla Negroes. The 
greater part of the Upland of Habesh is a country of 
Alpine pasturage: it contains some cultivated plains, and 
scarcely any forests; but it is in certain seasons abund- 
antly watered by numerous fertilising streams. It feeds 
innumerable herds of oxen and horses; and races of men, 
vigorous, handsome, active, and intelligent, ever more 
addicted to the arts of war than those of peace, and who, 
as Ludolph says, lay down their arms only when forced by 
the return of intertropical rains.* 

Abyssinia was for ages united under one governor, the 
Negush, or emperor, who resided in the earliest periods at 
Axum, the ancient capital of Tugray, or Tigré, and for 
some centuries past at Gondar, in the more central part of 
the country. It is divided into several provinces, or king- 
doms, and inhabited by several races of people, who, though 
in physical and moral characteristics similar, are distin- 
guished from each other by that great mark of original 
diversity —an essential difference of speech. Untouched 
by the ancient culture of Egypt and Ethiopia, Abyssinia 
seems to have derived all its earliest improvement from the 
Shemite nations, on the opposite side of the Arabian Gulf. 
Thence came, probably, the syllabic characters, long, as it 
appears, common to the Abyssinians and their kinsmen, 
the Homerites of Southern Yemen. ‘The coast of the Red 
Sea, and the lower tracts along its border, are the Samhar, 
or Samhara: thence the traveller ascends the lofty hills 
of Assauli, and Taranta, into the western Upland of 


* Ludolph, “Hist. Aithiop.” lib. i. Ritter, “Erdkunde,” th. i. c 3. 
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Tugray: that was the country where, in Axoume, the 
metropolis of the Negush, arts were first cultivated; and 
there, although Judaism, as it seems, prevailed far and 
wide, the knowledge of Grecian sculpture and Greek 
letters, and with it the polytheistic mythology of Egyptian 
Greeks, had penetrated during the age of the Ptolemies, 
while foreign merchants frequently visited Aduli, and 
other parts in the Red Sea. But the old Ghiz, or Hebrzeo- 
Ethiopic, continued to be the language of the people of 
Axum, down to the time and long after the arrival of 
Frumentius, who was consecrated by the great Athanasius, 
and became the apostle of Abyssinia. [rumentius trans- 
lated the Sacred Scriptures into the Ghiz, or old dialect 
spoken among the Tugrayans in the eastern provinces, who 
were then the dominant tribe; while the Falasha, in the 
interior parts, retained Judaism; and the southern tribes, 
the Agows and others, adhered to their original African 
Paganism and the adoration of the Nile. ‘The Tugrayans, 
to the eastward of the Astaboras, or Takazay, were the 
genuine Shemite, or perhaps Cushite, Abyssinians. ‘The 
Amharas, a race who spoke the Amharic, inhabited the 
most extensive province of Abyssinia; and in their country 
is Gondar, which became the seat of power in a later age. 
The Amharic contains a great mixture of Arabic and of 
Ghiz; but the most learned philologists who have studied 
it regard it as an idiom not fundamentally Syro-Arabian. 
This poit is not fully decided, and on its decision will 
depend that of the inquiry whether the Amharas were a 
Shemite people or a genuine African race. In the present 
state of our knowledge, this last opinion is the most pro- 
bable; and it may be extended to all the other nations 
who, together with the Tugrayans, constituted the subjects 
of the Negush. 

Abyssinia, as it is well known, has been overrun, and 
its southern parts conquered, in later times, by the Galla, 
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a barbarous people who surround it on its southern, south- 
western, and south-eastern sides, and who now form a 
great part of its inhabitants, and seem likely ere long to 
exterminate or to swallow up the other races in their own 
greater numbers and increasing population. 

Besides the two principal languages, which are, as 
we have said, the Ghiz and the Amharic, the following 
idioms, several of them, as far as we can judge from the 
specimens given of them by Mr. Salt, constituting not 
merely dialects, but entirely distinct languages which must 
be looked upon as marking so many distinct races, are 
now spoken within the limits of Abyssinia. 

1. The languages of the Agows in the province of 
Avergale. 2 That of the Agows, to the westward of 
Matscha, which is different from the former. 3. and 4. 
The idioms spoken by the Falasha and Waitos, who inhabit 
the provinces of Janfangera and Fangia. 

Besides these, two other languages are enumerated by 
Riippell, that of the Shoho, called by Salt and others 
Shiho and Hazorta, who are shepherd tribes on the north- 
western boundaries of Abyssinia, and on the borders of 
the Samhar.* Secondly, the dialect of the people called 
Shangalla of the Takazay.t 


*- The Shoho inhabit the foot of the Assauli and Taranta Mountains, 
and some districts farther southward. Ruppell conjectures that they 
were originally a tribe of Galla, since they resemble that people in 
physical characters. They have, however, a distinct language, of which 
Mr. Salt has given a short specimen. The Hazorta are a subdivision of 
the same race. Salt calls them Shiho. According to Riippell, the 
name of the Hazorta is properly Za-horta.—See Riippell, “ Reise in 
Abyssinien,” b. i. s. 263. 

+ The latter are described as Negroes by Bruce and Salt; but 
Riippell says that in physical characters they resemble the Shoho. The 
fact that they bear the designation in Abyssinia of Shangalla of the 
Takazay, indicates that they are considered in that country as a kind of 
Negroes, since the name of Shangalla is equivalent to that of Negro. 
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Physical Characters of the Abyssinians. 


The Abyssinians are reckoned among black races. 
Arabian historians who narrate the wars between the old 
princes of Yemen and the Negush, term them Blacks, and 
apply to them epithets which Schultens translated ‘ Atthi- 
opes crispa tortilique coma.” One of the Arabian princes, 
suing to the Persian king, entreats him to drive out these 
crows, who are hateful to his countrymen. Burckhardt 
says that the female Abyssinians are the most beautiful of 
all black women. 

Dr. Riippell informs us that there are two physical 
types prevalent among the Abyssinians, the Galla and the 
Shangalla being excluded from that designation. ‘The 
greater number, he says, are a finely formed people of 
the European type, having a countenance and features 
precisely resembling those of the Bedouins of Arabia. 
The characteristic of their exterior consists principally 
in an oval shape of the face; a finely pointed nose; a 
well-proportioned mouth, with lips of moderate thick- 
ness, not in the least turned out; lively eyes; well- 
placed teeth; somewhat curled or smooth hair; and a 
middle stature. The greater number of the inhabitants 
of the high mountains of Samen, and of the plains 
around Lake Tzana, as well as the Falasha or Jews, the 
heathen Gamaut, and the Agows, notwithstanding the 
variety of their dialects, belong to this class. A second 
numerous division of the Abyssinian people, according to 
the same traveller, is identified, as far as physical traits are 
concerned, with the race which he has designated under 
the name of Aithiopian. “This last type,” says Dr. 
Riippell, “is distinguished chiefly by a less acute and 
uniformly somewhat flattened nose ; by thick lips; by long 
and not very sparkling eyes; and by very strongly crisped 
and almost woolly hair, which stands very thickly upon 
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the head. A part of the inhabitants of the Abyssinian 
coast, of the province Hamasen, and other districts along 
the northern borders of Abyssinia, belongs to this Ethio- 
pian race.” ‘These are the characters which Riippell, in a 
previous work, had ascribed to the Berberines of the Nile 
and the Ababdeh. He says that the portrait of the Sua- 
kiny Arab, given in Lord Valentia’s travels, of which the 
figure in page 272 is taken, is a very good exemplification 
of this type of countenance and general character. 

This last physical type, which Rippell terms Ethio- 
pian, and declares to be common to a considerable part 
of the Abyssinian and Nubian tribes, with the Berber- 
ines, and Ababdeh, and Bishari, is precisely that cha- 
racter of physiognomy which, by Larrey and most other 
writers, is described as the prevalent type of the Abys- 
sinian countenance. Baron Larrey, in particular, who has 
entered very fully into the physical history of these races, 
describes one type as common to the Copts, or native 
Egyptian race, the Bardbra, or Berberines, and the Abys- 
sinians ; and he separates this by a broad line from the 
character peculiar to the Negro races, and by almost as 
broad a line from that of the Arabian. I shall cite his 
observations, as he may be considered to be the greatest 
authority on this subject. ‘The Egyptians, or Copts, who, 
as he says, form one branch of this assemblage of races, 
have a “yellow, dusky complexion, like that of the Abys- 
sinians. ‘Their countenance is full, without being puffed ; 
their eyes are beautiful, clear, almond-shaped, languish- 
ing ; their cheek-bones are projecting; their noses nearly 
straight, rounded at the point; their nostrils dilated ; 
mouth of moderate size; their lips thick; their teeth white, 
regular, and scarcely projecting; their beard and _ hair, 
black and crisp.” In all these characters, the Egyptians, 
according to Larrey, agree with the Abyssinians, and are 
distinguished from the Negroes. ‘En effet les Négres 
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Africains ont les dents plus larges, plus avancées, les 
arcades alvéolaires plus étendues, et plus prononcées, les 
lévres plus épaisses, renversées, et la bouche plus fendue : 
ils ont aussi les pommettes moins saillantes, les joues 
plus petites, et les yeux plus ternes et plus ronds, et leurs 
cheveux sont lanugineux.” With this description he con- 
trasts that of the Abyssinians, who are distinguished by 
large eyes, and a fine expression of countenance, the inner 
corner of the eye displaying a slight curve; the cheek- 
bones are more prominent, and form, with the marked and 
acute angle of the jaw and the corner of the mouth, a more 
regular triangle; the lips are thick, without being turned 
out, as in the Negroes; and the teeth are well formed, 
regular, and less projecting; the alveolar edges are less 
extensive. ‘The complexion of Abyssinians is the colour of 
copper. ‘These characters,” says M. Larrey, “are com- 
mon, with slight shades of difference, to the Abyssinians 
and the Copts. They are likewise recognised in the statues 
of the ancient Egyptians, and, above all, in the Sphinx, as 
well as several of the Egyptian mummies.” ‘“ Pour vérifier 
ces faits,” he continues, ‘‘j’ai recueilli un certain nombre 
de cranes dans plusieurs cimétiéres des Qobtes dont la 
démolition avoit été nécessité par les travaux publics. Je 
les ai comparé avec ceux des autres races, surtout avec 
ceux de quelques Abyssins et Ethiopiens, et je me suis 
convaincu, que ces deux espéces de cranes présentent a 
peu prés les mémes formes.” He says that the mummy- 
heads found at Saqqarah displayed precisely the same 
character, namely, the prominence of the cheek-bones and 
of the zygomatic arches, the peculiar shape of the nasal 
fosse, and the relatively slight projection in the alveolar 
edges, when compared with the corresponding structure in 
the Negro skull. 

The figures in the coloured plate which accompanies 
this page were both taken under the inspection of M. 
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d’Abbadie, and afford characteristic specimens of the two 
principal varieties of type among the Abyssinian races. 
The first represents the countenance which is termed by 
Riippell Ethiopian, and which displays, as may be seen, 
a notable approach to the character of the Negro, or at 
least a decided deviation from the prevailing physiognomy 
of the European and the Arabian. The second is the 
portrait of a native of Shoa: it exhibits a countenance 
which, though peculiar, has nothing decidedly African : 
its type is that of the Shemite race of Abyssinians. The 
well-known portrait of the learned Abbas Gregorius seems 
to belong to the former class of physiognomical forms. 
Gregorius was a man of genuine Amharic descent. His 
broad, somewhat flattened features resembled those of a 
Copt: he had a complexion almost black, and, like the 
rest of his countrymen, as Ludolph says, crisp or frizzled 
hair. The portrait in the plate displays tolerably well these 
peculiarities. 


SECTION XXVII. 


OF THE RACE OF GALLA, 


Tue Galla are a race extensively spread in eastern 
intertropical Africa, who have become, during the last 
century, very formidable by their numbers, and threaten 
to overwhelm the Abyssinian empire. ‘They are one of 
those races whose physical character —I mean the genuine 
and prevailing type of their bodily conformation—holds an 
intermediate place between the Arabian on one side, and 
the Negro on the other. We had very little correct inform- 
ation respecting the Galla till of late, and our knowledge 
of their history is still imperfect. If the enterprising 
and intelligent traveller, M. Antoine d’Abbadie, should 
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live to return from Abyssinia, we shall obtain much more 
satisfactory acquaintance with them. I shall at present 
collect some leading facts from the best sources of informa- 
tion within my reach.* 

The Galla are, in their native country, a wild and 
barbarous people: they are principally wandering herds- 
men, and are spread over vast plains to the southward 
of Abyssinia. According to Captain Owen, the inland 
country behind the eastern coast of Africa is occupied by 
ferocious tribes of Galla as far towards the south as the 
river Juba, while the coast is inhabited by the Somali. 
The latter are said, by the same writer, to be a mild and 
gentle people: they are Moslemin, and, in the seaports, 
they are addicted to commerce and navigation. 

The vocabularies of languages spoken by these tribes, 
collected by Salt. and others, give strong ground for the 
opinion that not only the Somali, but the Danakil, who 
inhabit the coast farther northward on the confines of 
Abyssinia, are of the same original stock as the Galla. 

The present possessions of the Galla extend round 
Abyssinia to the west, east, and south-east, and enter 
between the snowy downs of Shoa and of Gondar. They 
border on the country of the Dankali, upon Hururr, the 
Somali, and the countries of Zendjero, Gurague, Caffa, 
and Naréa. ‘The extent of the Galla country is unknown. 
It seems to be mostly table-land, with a productive soil, 
and a mild and healthy climate. It is known to contain 
mountains which are inferior in elevation to the mountains 
of Shoa: they are inhabited by the Ittoo, the Alla, and 
other Galla tribes. 

The Galla nation consists of numerous tribes: while 


in Shoa, M. Isenberg got the names of upwards of fifty of 


* Principally from an account drawn up by the Rev. C. W. Isenberg, 
of the Church Missionary Society. 
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them, who are mostly near that country: there are others 
unknown.* All these tribes are independent of each 
other, but united by the same origin and the same lan- 
guage. Temale government, according to ancient Ethio- 
pian custom, exists among them: the tribe Moolofallada 
is ruled by a queen, named Tohamé, who is a woman of 
warlike spirit. Among the eastern Galla tribes, a kind 
of patriarchal government exists. 

Some tribes have embraced Islam; most of them 
still adhere to the ancient African Paganism. ‘Their 
religion,” says Isenberg, “resembles that of the Kafirs. 
They worship a Supreme Being, termed by them Wak, 
whose priests, called Kalitshas, go about carrying a whip 
and bell with them, like the public fools, or Zekarotsh, 
in Tugray, and with the intestines of goats twisted round 
their necks, making portentous gestures, and uttering un- 
intelligible sounds. Like the Shamanists of the Siberians, 
and the consecrated orders of more illustrious nations, 
they are wizards, conjurers, gainsayers, augurs, haruspices, 
and physicians. Like the ancient Greeks, and Etruscans, 
and Romans, they divine by inspecting the entrails of goats. 
Occasionally, not regularly, the Galla pray to Wak, and 
expect from him the accomplishment of their benedictions 
and anathemas. ‘They have no distinct idea what Wak is, 
but to his priests he reveals himself mn dreams. ‘Their 
oaths are characteristic: they sit down upon a pit covered 
with a hide, and imprecate upon themselves that, if they 
do not perform their vows, they may fall into such a, pit. 
They have funeral ceremonies, and believe in a future 
state, which is one of moral retribution. Their occupa- 
tions are agriculture, as well as pasturage: the art of 
forging metals is known to them, and much practised.” 


* Their names are given by Isenberg: it would be useless to my 
readers were I to insert in these pages a long list of their barbarous 
appellations. 

U 
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Though the Galla tribes are so much divided, they 
have a certain point of union among them. Gallas from 
all quarters perform pilgrimages to a certain tree called 
Wodanabé, situated on the banks of the Hawash, south of 
Shoa. This sacred tree is worshipped and addressed by 
prayers for riches, health, life, and every blessing. It is 
never approached by women. 


Physical Characters of the Gallas. 


Few of the travellers in Abyssinia have thought it worth 
while to give us any account of the physical character of 
the Gallas. Bruce merely says of them that they are of a 
brown complexion, with long black hair: he adds, that 
some, who live in the valleys of the low country, are per- 
fectly black. Isenberg says that the men are not more 
handsome than the Abyssins, but that the women are 
prized chiefly for their light or fair complexion. Mr. Salt, 
in his last travels, gave the portrait of an Edjow Galla, of 
which the opposite sketch is a copy. 

There are two or three portraits of Gallas in Lord 
Valentia’s Travels which display much better the preva- 
lent type of their countenance: they agree, at least, more 


closely with the description given of the people by Dr. 


Riippell and by M. d’Abbadie. The portrait of a Galla 
boy is from a drawing furnished by the latter traveller. 

Dr. Rippell has given a brief but characteristic de- 
scription of the physical character, which is common, as 
he says, to more than one nation in the east of Africa, 
particularly to the Galla race and to the Shohu, or 
Hazorta, who have been already mentioned. He says, 
“Their countenance is rounder than that of other Abys- 
sinian nations; their noses are straight, but short, and 
divided from their foreheads by a sinking-in (eine Vertie- 
Jerung); their lips are rather thick, but yet not like those 
of Negroes; their hair is thick, strongly frizzled, and 
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almost woolly (betnahe wolliges); their eyes are small, 
deeply set, but very lively ; their persons are rather large 


and bulky.” 


Hdjow Galla. 


It seems, from this writer, that the Galla are one of 
those almost woolly-haired races, with round faces, obtuse 
and thick features, and thick lips, and dark complexions, 
who, in Eastern Africa, fill up the transition from the 
Syro-Arabian type to that of the Western Negro. 
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SECTION XXVIII. 


OF THE SOUDANIAN RACES, OR BLACK NATIONS INHABITING 
THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA. 


Noruine has tended more to spread vague and false 
notions in subjects connected with ethnology than the im- 
proper use of general names. It is often made a question, 
what races among the inhabitants of Africa are Negroes, 
the meaning of the term not being defined. It ought to 
be remembered that the word Negro is not a national 
appellation, but denotes the ideal type constituted by the 
assemblage of certain physical characters, which is exem- 
plified in the natives of Guinea, in Western Africa, and 
in their descendants in America and the West Indies. 
When these characteristics are not all found, it has often 
been said that African nations, though black, or nearly 
black, and woolly-haired, are not Negroes. ‘Thus the 
Kafirs and Hottentots are said not to be Negroes. On 
the same principle, we ought to except the nations of the 
interior of Africa or of Soudan, in some of whom we could 
scarcely recognise any considerable resemblance in features 
to the Negroes of Guinea. 

Central Africa is supposed to be divided by a vast 
transverse range of mountains, which runs across the 
whole Continent, about ten degrees to the northward of 
the equator, from Cape Guardafui, on the eastern, to Cape 
Roxo, on the western side. A part of this chain, towards 
the east, was termed, by the ancients, the Mountains of 
the Moon, where the Nile was supposed to take its rise. 
The western part, above Mandara, as we are assured by 
Denham and Clapperton, is now called, by the Moham- 


medans Jebel-Kumra, which has the same meaning; and 
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the whole chain, the continuity of which is, however, 
rather probable than fully proved, receives from modern 
geographers the like appellation. ‘The chain of Kong, 
traversing in a similar direction the great western project- 
ing part of Africa, is supposed to be a prolongation of the 
same system of mountains. It is immediately to the south- 
ward of this chain that those African races exist whose 
aspect alone displays the characteristics of the Negroes fully 
developed, and in the highest degree. ‘This chain separates 
the comparatively civilised region, containing the Moham- 
medan states, or empires of Africa, from the vast and 
unknown wilderness to the southward, from which camels 
and caravans—the ships and fleets of the desert—are 
excluded. 

The mountains of Mandara, according to Denham, are 
not of great elevation, but they are only the outskirts of a 
vast Alpine chain. ‘They were asserted to extend south- 
ward a journey of two months, and in some places to be 
ten times as high as those which rise above the plains of 
Mandara. ‘The only communication with the region lying 
farther towards the south is by means of a few adventurous 
freed slaves, who penetrate into the interior of the moun- 
tainous tracts, with beads and other articles of traffic from 
Soudan; slaves and skins being given in exchange. The 
nations who inhabit this wilderness are very numerous. 
They generally paint and stain their bodies of different 
colours, and live in common without any regard to relation- 
ship. Large lakes are frequently met with in this country 
plentifully supplied with fish. Mangoes, wild figs, and 
ground-nuts, are found in the valleys. The people of 
these mountains, seen by Denham, are described as having 
their heads covered with long woolly, or rather bristly 
hair, coming down over their eyes; round their arms, and 
in their ears, were rings of what appeared to be bone, and 
around the necks of each were from one to six strings of 
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the teeth of the enemies they had slain in battle; teeth 
and pieces of bone were also pendant from the clotted 
locks of their hair; their bodies were marked in different 
places with red patches; and their teeth were stained of 
the same colour. ‘Their whole appearance is said to have 
been strikingly wild and truly savage. Endeavours to set 
on foot intercourse with them were in vain; they would 
hold no communication; but, having obtained leave, car- 
ried off the carcass of a horse to the mountains, where the 
fires that blazed during the night, and the savage yells 
that reached the valley, proved that they were celebrating 
their brutal feast. 

To the northward of the line above marked out, the 
nations of Africa are comparatively civilised. They prac- 
tise agriculture, and have learned the necessary, and even 
some of the ornamental, arts of life, and dwell in towns of 
considerable extent, many of which are said to contain 
10,000, and even 30,000 inhabitants,—a circumstance which 
implies a considerable advancement in industry and the 
resources of subsistence. All these improvements were 
introduced into the interior of Africa three or four cen- 
turies ago; and we have historical testimony that, in the 
region where trade and agriculture now prevail, the popu- 
lation consisted, previous to the introduction of Islam, of 
savages as wild and fierce as the natives farther toward 
the south, whither the missionaries of that religion have 
never penetrated. It hence appears that human society 
has not been, in all parts of Africa, stationary and unpro- 
gressive from age to age. 

In Mr. Park’s account of Sego, the capital of Bam- 
barra, which contains about 30,000 inhabitants, the houses 
have two stories, and flat roofs: mosques are seen in every 
quarter, and ferries conveying men and horses over the 
Niger. ‘The view of this extensive city,” says Mr. Park, 
‘the numerous canoes upon the river, the crowded popu- 
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_ lation, and the cultivated state of the surrounding country, 
formed altogether a prospect of civilisation and magnifi- 
cence which I little expected to find in the bosom of 
Africa.” ‘To the eastward, he passed a large town called 
Kabba, situated, as he says, in the middle of a beautiful 
and highly cultivated country, bearing a greater resem- 
blance to the centre of England than to what he should 
have supposed to exist in the centre of Africa. 

The earliest accounts of Soudan are to be found in the 
works of Arabian geographers and travellers, of whom 
Edrisi, Ibn Batuta, and Leo Africanus, are the most cele- 
brated. In the works of the latter, we find described 
nearly all the countries known in the interior of Africa to 
the northward of the great chain of mountains. It seems 
that Mohammedan states had been recently founded in this 
region. Leo, who appears to have had a better notion of 
what was required for ethnology than any of the Greeks 
or Romans, has informed us what races and languages 
extended through each great district. He divides the whole 
interior of Africa known to him into fifteen states, which 
in his time were subject to four kings; and he intimates 
that through each of these kingdoms a particular race and 
a distinct language was extended. ‘The princes of these 
states were Mohammedans. Omar and Abraham, or, per- 
haps, Ibrahim, were among their names. ‘The eastern 
kingdom was Gaoga, comprehending countries to the east- 
ward of Bornu. Bornu was the second; Guber, now part 
of Haiisa, the third; and Tombutum, the western state. 

We have some short specimens of the idioms prevalent 
among these nations of interior Soudan, which, though 
not sufficient for the foundation of any positive conclu- 
sion, yet give reason to suspect they are all referable to 
one great family of languages. ‘The physical characters 
of the people differ considerably. The Bornawi are re- 
ported by all travellers to be more like the ideal Negro 
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than the natives of Haiisa. ‘The latter are described as 
very handsome people. Mr. Jackson assures us that they 
are acute, intelligent, and industrious. ‘‘’They possess a 
peculiarly open and noble countenance, having prominent 
noses and expressive black eyes.” * 

Similar accounts are given of the people of Borghoo, 
Yarriba, and other interior countries connected more or 
less nearly with the so-termed empires of Soudan. 


Senegambian Nations. 


By the name of Senegambia is designated that part of 
Africa which contains the rivers Gambia:and the Senegal. 
It lies to the northward of the Kong, which, as I have 
observed, is a western prolongation of the great chain 
traversing the African Continent from east to west. ‘The 
whole of this high region is rather a great plateau, or 
table-land, than a chain of hills: it presents three lofty 
fronts towards the sea, and the surrounding low countries, 
consisting of high terrasses, or mountainous uplands. ‘The 
northern declivity contains long tracts of fertile country, 
which, with the valleys belonging to it, and receiving and 
conveying its great rivers towards the ocean, forms the 
native land of one of the most powerful, and numerous, 
and intelligent of the African races, namely, the Man- 
dingos. The western front, fanned by the breezes which 
blow from the Atlantic Ocean, and in some parts cold 
from the great elevation of the surface, is, in the opinion of 
the most learned of modern geographers,t the father-land, 
or primitive dwelling, of the race of Fulahs. The southern 
front of the mountains of Kong, with the lowlands under- 
lying it, and the border of sea-coast, is Guinea, the region 


* The portrait of a native of Hatisa, in the plate inserted above, was 
taken by an artist in London. The countenance, if the complexion 
were white instead of black, would have nothing unlike the European. 

+ Professor Karl Ritter. 
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of genuine Negroes, where the peculiar features and phy- 
sical and moral qualities of the Negro races are developed 
in the highest degree. 

I shall describe in this Section the Senegambian races, 
namely, the Mandingos, the Iolofs, the Ftlahs, and some 
other tribes inhabiting the neighbouring countries: in the 
following Section I shall advert to the Negroes of Guinea. 


1. The Mandingos.* 


The Mandingos are remarkable among the nations of 
Africa for their industry ; and of all the intertropical races 
of that Continent, they have evinced the greatest energy 
of character. They are the most zealous disciples of 
Islam, and abstain from all intoxicating liquors. <‘‘The 
Mandingo merchants,” says Golberry, ‘among whom are 
many marabouts, or priests, are men of enterprise and 
intelligence.” They possess great influence in Northern 
Africa, and carry on the principal traffic in that country. 
The Mandingos are active and shrewd merchants, labori- 
ous and industrious agriculturists; they keep their ground 
well cultivated, and breed a good stock of cattle, oxen, 
sheep, and goats. ‘They are a kind and hospitable people. 

The colour of the Mandingos is black, with a mixture 
of yellow: in this they contrast themselves with the Falah, 
whose colour is red mixed with yellow. Golberry declares 
that, in their features, they resemble the Blacks of India 
more than those of Africa. ‘Their features are regular, 
their character generous and open, and their manners 
gentle. Their hair is of the kind termed completely 
woolly.” Park says they are not so handsome as the 
Tolofs, who are the most beautiful, and at the same time 
the blackest, people in Africa. ‘The women have the 
 # In my “Researches into the Physical History of Mankind,” vol. ii. 


on African ethnography, I have entered fully into the history of the 
Mandingo race. 
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management of domestic affairs, are very cheerful and 
frank in their behaviour, and instances of conjugal infidelity 
are rare.” 

It appears probable, from reasons which I have else- 
where stated, that the people of Iallonkadou, above the 
Mandingo country, are a branch of the same race, as well 
as the other nations of the highlands behind Cape Verd 
and Sierra Leone. Among them are the Sulimanians, a 
warlike people, who, according to Major Laing, resemble 
in many of their customs the ancient Romans. 

In the low countries towards Cape Verd is the territory 
of the Bourb’ Iolof, or Iolof emperor. ‘The Iolofs have 
been known since the fifteenth century: they are a people 
of mild and social character, and are described as remark- 
ably beautiful. ‘Their complexion is a ‘fine, transparent, 
deep black; their features are like those of Europeans, 
except that their lips are rather thick.” 


2. Of the Fiulahs. 


The Falahs are one of the most remarkable nations 
in Africa, and their origin is a subject of great interest. 
They have long been known to traders in Western Africa, 
and, by all the old writers, have been included among the 
Negro nations. By De Barros, the mountainous country 
near the source of the Rio Grande was pointed out as the 
kingdom of Temala, sovereign of the Fouli, who reigned 
there in 1534, and carried on war with Mandi-Mansa, 
king of the Mandingos. On the border of Senegambia, 
about the sources of the Rio Grande, and on the slope, or 
terrass, which looks towards the setting sun, and 1s cooled 
by the higher currents of air flowing from the Atlantic, 
are the elevated plains inhabited by the Falahs. ‘Timba, 
their capital, like ancient Rome, a military station, or 
centre of conquests, contains 9000 inhabitants: it is sur- 
rounded, in part, by dry and rocky deserts, and partly by 
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mountain pastures, which feed numerous flocks of sheep 
and goats, and herds of oxen and horses, unknown in the 
lower regions. ‘The inhabitants of this Alpine country, 
who differ physically from the natives of the lower region, 
cultivate their soil with industry; but such has been their 
seclusion from the rest of mankind, that the use of the 
plough is still to them unknown. They forge iron and 
silver, work skilfully with leather and wood, and fabricate 
cloth. ‘They have clean and commodious dwellings, and 
have had mosques and schools in their towns since Islam 
was introduced among them by marabouts from the Man- 
dingos. Their armies are victorious over the neighbour- 
ing nations, and are said to have extended the dominion 
of ‘Timbi over forty geographical miles from south to 
north, and seventy-eight from east to west. The sovereign, 
or the Almamy, of the Falahs reigns at Timbt. His 
country, Fouta-diallo, contaims other considerable towns, 
Temby and Laby, the capital of Cacoundy, a district well 
cultivated, and producing abundantly rice, oranges, and 
maize. 

Fouta-diallo, or Fouta-jallo, is, however, but a part of 
the territory now occupied by the Falahs in Africa. They 
are spread in various tribes over the countries between the 
Senegal and Gambia rivers, and in the region farther 
towards the south. According to M. Golberry, they con- 
stitute the most numerous part of the population from the 
fourth degree of northern latitude to the Senegal. One of 
the principal Falah states, and that in which they became 
known from the earliest period to Europeans, is the king- 
dom of the Siratik, or FGlah sultan, on the Senegal, which 
includes an extensive territory on that river, reaching from 
the borders of Galam to Fort Podhor and the Lake of 
Cayor. In this country, the I'uli, or Pholeys, were visited 
by Jobson, Le Maire, and the Sieur de Brie, in the seven- 
teenth century, when the court of the Siratik is said to 
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have displayed much barbaric magnificence. ‘The fertile 
country of Bondu, near the sources of the Nerico, though 
subject to the conquering Mandingos, is likewise chiefly 
inhabited by Falahs. ‘The same people occupy a great 
part of Brouka, to the eastward of Bambouk, as well as 
Wasselah, on the higher course of the Niger. In the high 
countries on the eastern part of Senegambia, there is a 
mountainous tract near the source of the Senegal which 
bears the name of Fouladou, or Wilderness of the Fiulahs. 
The inhabitants of that country are a wild and savage 
people. The name which their territory bears would 
seem to imply that it is looked upon as the original or 
proper habitation of the Falah race. 

The identity of race which connects the Falah of Sene- 
gambia with the Felatahs of Central Africa was a discovery 
of Professor Vater. It is no longer a matter of doubt that 
these nations belong to the same stock: they have similar 
physical characters and speak one language. ‘Lhe history 
of the Felatahs is very remarkable: their rise in Africa 
may almost be compared with that of the Arabs in the 
time of Mohammed. According to information obtained 
by the enterprising and much lamented Clapperton, the 
Felatahs wandered out originally from the country of 
Melli, under which term they include the Fulah states in 
Senegambia, Foota-Torro, Foota-Bondu, or Bondan, and 
Foota-Diallo. The wandering Felatahs, like the Fulah 
hordes in the borders of the Iolofs, lived, as we have 
observed, in forests, and fed cattle. ‘They dispersed 
themselves over the greater part of Soudan, and, being 
every where disregarded and despised, their numbers were 
unknown. Many hordes still continued to be Pagans, but 
those who had embraced Islam became devotees and zea- 
lots for their religion: they performed the pilgrimage to 
Mecca; many also visited the cities in Barbary. ‘They 
increased in intelligence, but never formed themselves into 
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a nation, until a revolution took place in their habits and 
character, parallel in many respects to the change induced 
among the Arabs at the first outbreaking of the Moham- 
medan enthusiasm. The author of this revolution was a 
Felatah shiek, named Othman, commonly termed Dan- 
fodio, who acquired all the learning of the Arabs in Africa, 
and succeeded in persuading his countrymen that he was 
a prophet. Having laid this foundation of his power, he 
came out of the woods of Ader, or Tadela, and built a 
town in the province of Guber, where the Felatahs gathered 
round him. Being expelled by the people of Gaber, Dan- 
fodio, with his Felatah followers, returned to Ader, and 
built a town, which they called Soccatoo. ‘To the people 
of his race, who flocked to him from different countries, 
he gave different chiefs, telling them to go and conquer in 
the name of God and the Prophet, who had given the 
Felatahs the lands and all the riches of the Kafirs. Each 
chief bore a white flag; the Felatahs were to wear white 
robes, emblems of their purity; and their war-cry was to 
be Allah Akbar. Their confidence in the supernatural 
power of their chief inspired them with valour. They 
conquered Kano without a blow, overran Guber, and killed 
the sultan: they subdued afterwards the whole of Haiisa, 
with Cubbe, Youri, and a part of Nyffé; they attacked 
Bornu on the east, and Yarriba on the west, of which they 
conquered a part; and once entered the capital city, Eyeo, 
or Katunga. Danfodio was an object of terror among all 
the Negro nations in the interior. Some years before his 
death, Danfodio became religiously mad; but, until that 
time, his government was well regulated. At his death, 
in the year of the Hegira 1232 (1816), Giber, Zamfra, a 
part of Kashna, and Zegzeg, threw off the yoke of the 
Felatahs ; but the chieftain of Soccatoo, Mohammed Bello, 
succeeded in reducing a great part of the country under 
his dominion. 
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Similar accounts of the progress of the Felatahs were 
given to Mr. Lander, who, in his passage through different 
Negro states, collected many additional particulars rela- 
tive to the conquests and dispersion of that people. He 
says that the Felatahs in former times never resided in 
towns, but wandered with their flocks and herds in small 
companies. They stole into Haiisa imperceptibly, and 
were at length so numerous in that country as to be 
enabled to form a powerful combination for its conquest, 
and the establishment of their own empire of Soccatoo. 
Most of the Felatahs are Moslemin, but many hordes are 
still Pagans: both Clapperton and Lander declare that 
these are precisely the same people in other respects, that 
they have exactly the same language, and the same features 
and complexion. Lander says that they have been dis- 
persed over the Borgho territory from time immemorial. 
The Felatahs, in Borgho, maintain no intercourse with 
people of their own kindred in Haiisa, where they are the 
dominant race, nor have they the slightest idea or tradi- 
tion of their origin. ‘They are generally termed Foulanie, 
and speak, as Lander says, the same language, and follow 
the same pursuits, as the Falahs near Sierra Leone. 

The Falahs are described by M. Golberry, an intelli- 
gent French traveller, as ‘fine men, robust and cou- 
rageous. ‘They have a strong mind, and are mysterious 
and prudent; they understand commerce, and travel in 
the capacity of merchants, even to the extent of the Gulf 
of Guinea: they are formidable to their neighbours. ‘Their 
women are handsome and sprightly. ‘The colour of their 
skin is a kind of reddish black; their countenances are 
regular, and their hair is longer, and not so woolly as 
that of the common Negroes; their language is altogether 
different from that of the nations by whom they are sur- 
rounded —it is more elegant and sonorous.” 

The tribes of Filahs which, under the name of Poules, 
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or Peuls, have peopled the borders of the Senegal between 
Podhor and Galam, are black, with a tinge of red or 
copper colour: they are, in general, handsome and well 
made. The women are handsome, but proud and indolent. 

The enterprising traveller, Richard Lander, who had 
been among the Kafirs near Graham’s ‘Town, in South 
Africa, before he visited the country of the Felatahs, was 
struck by the resemblance which these tribes of people 
bear to each other; and he confidently expressed an opinion 
that they are of the same race. He describes the Felatahs 
near Borgho as differing little in feature or in colour from 
the Negroes, but as having much longer hair, which they 
weave on both sides of the head into queues, and tie under 
the chin. ‘This do many of the long woolly-haired nations 
of Western Africa. The late Captain Allen confirmed 
this account. He has assured me that the Failahs, whom 
he had been accustomed to see near the Quorra, were not 
of much lighter complexion than the Negroes, and that he 
considered the difference between these races to have been 
represented as greater than it is. Nor was the assimila- 
tion, in his opinion, attributable to mixture, their con- 
nexions being chiefly in their own tribe. ‘There must be 
a great difference between the different nations of this 
race; but the real nature and cause of this diversity 
remains to be discovered. 

The able author of an elaborate memoir on the his- 
tory of the Fulah race maintains the singular opinion that 
the Fialahs, though long known as an African nation, is 
an offset of the Polynesian race. The evidence brought 
forward in proof of this opinion consists of some words of 
analogous sound in the Falah and Polynesian languages. 
The subject well deserves a careful consideration; and 
the supposition of M. d’Kichthal, though at first sight it 
appears improbable, especially if we take into account the 
distant period from which the Fflahs are known in Africa, 
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and the difference of physical characters and manners, yet 
ought not to be dismissed without careful investigation. 
If sufficient means were accessible for acquiring a complete 
knowledge of the Falah speech, this question could be 
speedily elucidated. ‘The instances of resemblance in these 
languages as yet discovered by the ingenious author of the 
essay are so few and so remote, that it appears to me very 
doubtful whether any conclusion whatever can be founded 
upon them. A greater number of words might be dis- 
covered common to languages which confessedly have no 
relations. ‘The number of similar words in the Filah 
and the Polynesian dialects is extremely small; and they 
are, moreover, gleaned from a vast number of languages, 
which, though of kindred origin, have great diversity in 
their vocabularies. If the writer had taken the whole 
ageregate of the European languages for the subject of 
comparison with any one idiom either of Africa or America, 
he might have discovered more numerous and more striking 
coincidences ; and yet such a method of proceeding is not 


very different from that which M. d’Eichthal has adopted.* 


* The following instances, not of affinity but of coincidence, in par- 
ticular words were pointed out by Professor Vater, between the Celtic 
language of Ireland and the idiom of the Algonquins in North America. 


Irish. Algonquin. 
Island Inis Inis 
Lee Gai Ga 
Water Uisce Isea 
Soft Boy Boye 
All Cac’uile Kak eli 
Everything Cac’cine Kak ina. 


These instances of resemblance are more striking than any discovered 
between the Falah and the Polynesian languages. 

In the third volume of the “ Mithridates,” we find rather a long list 
of words scarcely less strikingly similar in the idiom of the Araucans and 
the Greek and Latin. Something more than. the evidence of a few 
particular words is called for before we can admit the supposition of a 
common origin between separated nations. 
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With all the deference that is due to so able and ingenious 
a writer as M. d’Eichthal is well known to be, I am still 
of opinion that the Falahs are a genuine African race, 
that their language has a form of words and of euphony 
which places it in near relation to the dialects of other 
Senegambian races, and that there will not be found to 
exist so decided a line of demarcation between them and 
the black Sadanian nations as it has been supposed. 


SECTION XXIX. 
OF THE NEGRO NATIONS OF GUINEA. 


Tue true Negro characters are chiefly found, as I have 
observed, in the nations who live to the southward of the 
great chain of mountains which has its western termination 
at the Sierra, and in that region they are most strongly 
displayed on the sea-coast, which encircles the projecting 
region of western Africa, to the inmost angle of the Bight 
of Benin. Within this vast extent of maritime country 
there are some nations considerably advanced in civilisa- 
tion, and these have rather the Stidanian than the true 
Negro characters; but the greater number are savages of 
the rudest class, and these display most strongly the prog- 
nathous form of head and countenance. 

The Feloops, near the Casamanca, are naked savages, 
their colour is a deep black, and their skin rough; but 
they are said to have handsome features. ‘The Papels, the 
Bisagos, the Balantes, the Biafares, or Iolas, on the coast, 
are savages of the ugliest description. The Sfsts and 
Timmani are more civilised; their features are more like 
those which prevail among the nations of interior Sadan. 

From the river Assini, or from Cape Tres Puntas, to 
the Rio Volta, is the extent of the Gold Coast. The 
Amina race and language prevail through this region, 
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and reach to an unknown distance in the interior; the 
Fanti, the Ashanti, the Aquapim, and the Inta, being of 
the same stock. The following curious account is given 
of these people by Barbot. ‘The blacks in this part of 
Guinea are generally well-limbed and proportioned, being 
neither of the biggest nor of the lowest size and stature ; 
they have good oval faces, sparkling eyes, small ears, and 
their eye-brows lofty and thick; their mouths not too 
large ; curious, clean, white, and well-arranged teeth ; 
fresh red lips, not so thick and hanging down as those of 
Angola, nor their noses so broad. For the most part they 
have long curled hair, sometimes reaching down to their 
shoulders, and not so very coarse as theirs at Angola, and 
very little beards before they are thirty years of age. ‘The 
elderly men wear their beards pretty long.” 

“ Their skin, though but an indifferent black, is always 
sleek and smooth. ‘Their stomach is naturally hot, capable 
of digesting the hardest meat, and even raw entrails of fowls, 
which many of them will eat very greedily. ‘They take 
particular care to wash their whole bodies morning and 
evening, and anoint them all over with palm-oil, which 
they reckon wholesome, and that it preserves them from 
vermin, which they are naturally apt to breed. In short, 
they are for the most part well-set, handsome men, in their 
outward appearance, but inwardly very vicious. 

‘‘The black women are straight, of moderate stature, 
and pretty plump, having small round heads, sparkling 
eyes, for the most part high noses, somewhat hooked, 
long curling hair, little mouths, very fine, well-set white 
teeth, full necks, and handsome breasts. ‘They are very 
sharp and witty, and very talkative.” 

The Ashanti tribe of this race are among the most 
improved of the Pagan nations of Africa. Among them, 
as we are assured by Bowdich, are to be seen, especially 
“among the higher orders, not only the finest figures, but, 
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in many instances, regular Grecian features, with brilliant 
eyes, set rather obliquely in the head. The women are 
rather like Indians than Africans.” 

The physical characters of this race will be illustrated 
by the outlines of skulls, which are inserted in this page. 
The first is the skull of a war- Fig. 70. 
rior of Ashanti; a cranium 
well formed, but somewhat 
shorter in the transverse di- 
ameter than the European. 
The arch of the forehead is 
somewhat low, and the ridge 
indicating the insertion of the 
temporal muscle strongly 
marked. The nasal bones are not so flat as in many 
African skulls. The zygoma is strong, and arched for- 
ward, not much outward, a characteristic of the prog- 
nathous skull, as distinguished from the pyramidal. One 
very remarkable character is that already alluded to 
in the general account of the peculiarities of the African 
cranium. ‘The sphenoidal bone fails to reach the parietal 
bones, so that the coronal suture, instead of inpinging 
upon the sphenoidal, as it does in most European heads, — 
and in the human cranium in general, joins the margin of 
the temporal bone. 

The next is a figure of a 
skull of a native of the Gold 
Coast, probably of the Fanti 
race. It is described as gene- 
rally of elongate form, with 
a slight longitudinal coronal 
eminence ; the parietal bones 
bulge out, giving considerable 
breadth to the posterior part “aie% 
of the head. The forehead Skull of a Fanti, 


Skull of an Ashanti. 
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is narrow, but rises well; the nasal bones are broad and 
quite flat; the interorbital space considerable; the malar 
bones are large and prominent; the alveoli of the max- 
illary bone project obliquely forward, which is a strong 
characteristic of the prognathous skulls; the ascendant 
ramus of the lower jaw is broad; the posterior angle acute 
and prominent. The sphenoidal bone is in this skull 
united to the parietal, as usual.* 

A district of the Gold Coast, of no great extent 
around Acra, is inhabited by a particular race, speaking 
a language akin to that of the mountain Negroes of 
Adampi. ‘These people were described by the Danish 
missionary Isert. ‘They have woolly hair, which is some- 
times drawn out to the length of half a yard; it is gene- 
rally black, but sometimes red. 

Farther eastward the Slave Coast reaches the Rio 
Volta, and beyond that limit is the Bight of Benin, and 
still farther that of Biafra. ‘The country behind the Slave 
Coast is inhabited by people of one race, to which belong 
the Negroes of Whidah, Ardrah, and Popo, as well as those 
of Dahomeh, a powerful and warlike tribe, in the interior. 
The natives of this country are tall and active men. In 
Benin, and to the south-eastward, are the races of Benin, 
Moko, and many others. Edwards says, that the Benins 
are of a yellowish black colour, and that the shape of the 
face in most of them resembles that of the baboon, the 
lower jaw being more elongated than in the skull of any 
other Africans. I have examined the skull of a native of 
Benin, which had the Negro characters, but not in an 
extreme degree. 

The region which I have last mentioned has been the 
great seat of the exportation of Negro slaves, and the 
tribes on the coast have been reduced to the lowest state 


* Martin’s “ Natural History of Mammiferous Animals,” p. 297. 
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of physical and moral degradation by the calamities and 
vices attendant on that traffic. Throughout Negroland, and 
especially this part of it, the mhabitants of one district in 
the interior, the dwellers on one mountain, are ever on 
the watch to seize the wives and children of the neigh- 
bouring clans, and to sell them to strangers: many sell 
their own. Every recess, and almost Fig. 72. 
every retired corner of the land, has 
been the scene of hateful rapine and 
slaughter, not to be excused or palliated 
by the spirit of warfare, but perpetrated 
in cold blood, and for the love of gain, 
and in accordance with laws deliberately 
enacted by parliaments for the professed 
purpose of enriching the merchants of 
enlightened and Christian Europe. 

The above sketch gives the front view of a Negro skull, 
of similar character to those above mentioned. 


SECTION XXX. 
OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN NATIONS. 


In the vast regions of Africa, to the southward of the 
equator, there are immense spaces, which the feet of 
civilised men have never approached. It would be vain 
to conjecture how many races of human beings people this 
hitherto maccessible and mysterious portion of the earth. 
Writers on classical geography have sometimes endeavoured 
to form ideas as to the nature of unexplored countries, 
from the circumstances known respecting their borders ; 
and Lacepéde, who long ago conjectured that New Holland 
contained a vast inland sea, was more fortunate in his 
supposition respecting the interior of South Africa. We 
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have sufficient information respecting the latter country, to 
be assured that he was right in inferring, from a very few 
data, the existence, in that region, of a vast table-land. 
According to Professor Ritter, who has investigated this 
subject with his usual accuracy and fulness of information, 
the great plateau of Southern Africa rises, on every part, 
at no great distance from the coast, supported on each side 
by a mountainous border, which, in most parts, consists of 
three successive terrasses, which oppose an immense barrier 
in front of the surrounding ocean. ‘This is intersected by 
many fine rivers, which discharge into the sea the waters 
collected in the interior space. ‘(he interior, like all other 
regions so situated, contains vast lakes and immense 
mountain-plains, a theatre where mankind must have formed 
themselves into peculiar races during immemorial times, 
as they received the impress which physical agents were 
fitted to produce. In a country so analogous in its con- 
ditions to the high region of eastern Asia, we should 
expect to find some points of resemblance in the tribes of 
people to the inhabitants of the last-named region. Ac- 
cordingly, in the nations of South Africa, there are many 
points, both in their physical and moral character, which 
bear a comparison with the great nomadic tribes of Mon- 
golia and Daouria. But these common characters have 
been impressed in one case on an African type previously 
existing, if we may be allowed the expression, and hence 
some differences cannot fail to display themselves in the 
comparison. | 


The Hottentot and Bushman Race. 


The Hottentot tribes, who are believed to have occu- 
pied, or rather to have traversed, in their pastoral, roving 
hfe, many regions of South Africa, long since wrested from 
them by the more warlike Kafirs, may be considered, from 
their situation, as in all probability the descendants of the 
earliest inhabitants. In them we find, most fully deve- 
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loped, the characters, both physical and moral, which the 
condition of their existence is fitted to impress. Before 
the ill-omened hour when a Christian navigator espied the 
Cape of Tempests, the Hottentots were a numerous and 
happy people, divided into many tribes, under the patri- 
archal government of chiefs or elders; they wandered 
about with flocks and herds, associated in companies of 
three or four hundred persons, living in kraals, or movable 
villages of huts constructed of poles, or boughs, and 
covered with rush mats, which were taken down and 
carried on pack oxen. A mantle of sewn sheep-skins was 
their clothing; their arms were a bow with poisoned 
arrows, and a light javelin, or assegai. ‘They were bold 
and active in the chase, and, although mild in their dis- 
positions, were courageous in warfare, as their European 
invaders frequently experienced. Kolben enumerates 
eighteen nations or tribes of the Hottentot race. ‘The 
greater number of these tribes have been exterminated by 
European colonists. Others have been robbed of all their 
possessions, and driven into forests and deserts, where their 
miserable descendants now subsist, under the name of 
Saabs, by the colonists termed Bushmen. 

The Bushmen are thus described by the missionary 
Adulph Bonatz :—“ ‘These people,” he says, “are of small 
stature, and dirty yellow colour; their countenance is re- 
pulsive,—a prominent forehead, small, deeply-seated, and 
and roguish eyes, a much depressed nose, and thick pro- 
jecting lips, are their characteristic features, Their con- 
stitution is so much injured by their dissolute habits and 
the constant smoking of durha, that both old and young 
look wrinkled and decrepid ; nevertheless, they are fond 
of ornament, and decorate their ears, arms, and legs, with 
beads, iron, copper, or brass rings. ‘The women also stain 
their faces red, or paint them wholly or in part. Their 
only clothing, by day or night, is a mantle of sheep-skin 
thrown over their bodies, which they term a kaross, The 
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dwelling of the Bushman is a low hut, or a circular cavity, 
on the open plain, in which he creeps at night, with his 
wife and children, and which, though it shelters him from 
the wind, leaves him exposed to the rai. ‘They had 
formerly their habitation among the rocks, m which are 
still seen rude figures of horses, oxen, or serpents. Many 
of them still live, like wild beasts, in their rocky retreats, 
to which they return with joy after escaping from the 
service of the colonists. I have never seen these fugitives 
otherwise occupied than with their bows and arrows; the 
bows are small, the arrows are barbed, and steeped in a 
potent poison, of a resinous appearance, distilled from the 
leaves of an indigenous tree. ‘These they prefer to fire- 
arms, as weapons that make no report. On their return 
from the chase they feast till they become drowsy, and 
hunger only rouses them to renewed exertion. In seasons 
of scarcity, they devour wild roots, ants’ eggs, locusts, and 
snakes. As enemies, the Bushmen are not to be despised. 
Their language seems to consist of snapping, hissing, 
grunting sounds, all of them nasal.” 

The Hottentots, still existing in tribes or communities, 
call themselves Queeque, and are divided into several races. 
Mr. Barrow first described this people with accuracy. He 
says, ‘‘ The Hottentots are well proportioned, erect, of 
delicate and effeminate make, not muscular; their joints 
and extremities small; their face generally ugly, but dif- 
ferent in different families, some having the nose remark- 
ably flat, others considerably raised. ‘Their eyes are of a 
deep chestnut colour, long and narrow, distinct from each 
other, the inner angle being rounded, as in the Chinese, 
to whom the Hottentot bears a striking resemblance. The 
cheek-bones are high and prominent, and with the narrow- 
pointed chin, form nearly a triangle. ‘Their teeth are 
very white. The women, when young, are graceful and 
well made, but after the birth of the first child, their 
breasts become flaccid and pendent, and in old age greatly 
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distended ; the belly becomes protuberant, and the pos- 
teriors.are covered with a huge mass of pure fat.” 


Fig. 73. 


Hottentot Female. 


There are few skulls belonging to this race in European 
collections. ‘The cranium of a Bushman female has been 
described by Blumenbach, and another by Cuvier. Dr. 
Knox, who has seen the people in their native country, 
assures us, that the face of the Hottentot resembles that of 
the Kalmuc, excepting in the greater thickness of the 
lips; and he sets them down as a branch of the Mongolian 
race. ‘The width of the orbits, 
their distance from each other, 
the large size of the occipital 
foramen, are points in which 
the Hottentots resemble the 
northern Asiatics, and even 
the Esquimaux. The an- 
nexed outline represents the 
cranium of a Bushman, in Skull of a Bushman. 


Fig. 74. 
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which, however, the jaw projects more than in other skulls 
of the same race. 


Of the Kafir Race. 


The race of warlike nomadic people who inhabit the 
eastern parts of Africa to the northward of the Hottentots, 
among whom the Amakosah and Amazulah tribes, or the 
Kosa and Zoola Kafirs, are well known by their predatory 
enterprises, have been, by travellers, contrasted on one 
side with the Hottentots, and on the other with the 
Negroes. ‘They are distinguished from both these divisions 
of African nations by some striking characteristics, while 
in other very important particulars all these races partake 
of a common character. ‘The Kafirs, some tribes of them 
chiefly, recede considerably in features and the shape of 
the head from the prognathous races; and, by persons 
who form their opinion from these traits alone, they have 
been classed with Europeans or with Arabs. Nothing, 
however, can be farther from the truth than the idea 
entertained by some that they are of Arabian origin. 
They are woolly-headed, and some tribes of them are 
black, and display the general characters of the Negro, 
though not so strongly marked as in the natives of Guinea. 
Even in the same tribes who generally are considered as 
receding most from the Negro character, and are un- 
doubtedly of the Kafir race, individuals are seen who 
would be immediately pronounced to be Negroes, if found 
in any part of Europe. The plate adjoining displays an 
exemplification of this remark. On the other hand, the 
figure given in the text exhibits a form of features ex- 
tremely different. It is the portrait of a Kosah Kafir, 
taken by Mr. Daniels. 

The tribes principally known as belonging to the Kafir 
race are the following :— 

1. Southern Kafirs, including the Amakosah, Ama- 
thymba, or ‘Tambuki, Arnal: and others. 2 The 
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Amazulah, Vatwahs, and other warlike nomades who have 
lately moved from the interior towards the south, if these 


Fig. 75. 


Kosah Kafir. 


are not included in the former class. 3. The people of 
Delagoa Bay, who are more like degraded and savage 
Negroes then any of the nomadic nations. 4. The Bech- 
uana, and all the numerous tribes to the northward and 
in the interior who speak the Sichtana language. 

The Amazulah are a warlike nomadic people of the 
Kafir race, who have conquered and extirpated the former 
inhabitants of the country to the southward of Delagoa Bay. 
They formed a barbaric kingdom of great extent, strikingly 
contrasted with the patriarchal sway prevalent among other 
tribes of the same race. ‘They are a fine handsome people, 
said to be superior in stature and in beauty to all the other 
branches of the Kafir race. Captain Owen terms them 
‘fine Negroes, tall, robust, and warlike; in their manners 
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open, frank, and pleasing, with an air of independence in 
their carriage.” 

The people of Delagoa Bay are of the Kafir race, as 
their language indicates; but they are degraded by sub- 
jugation, and in their physical characters approach the 
Negroes of Guinea. 

The Kafirs, generally speaking, are a people very 
superior when compared with the destitute savages who 
occupy the insulated hamlets of central Negroland. It is 
yet unknown from what quarter they have derived the 
rudiments of art which exist among them, and the im- 
provement of moral and intellectual character which they 
have obtained. One trait certainly directs us to a foreign 
source, —they practise universally the rite of circumcision, 
though they have no account of the origin of this custom. 
It is probable that its practice is a relic of ancient African 
customs, of which the Egyptians, as it is well known, par- 
took in remote ages. ‘The Kafirs are associated together 
in large communities under chiefs, or kings, differing in 
this respect from the more savage class of African nations 
who live in insulated hamlets. ‘They are semi-nomadic, 
although living in towns of considerable size and popula- 
tion, resembling camps, which they occasionally move. 
Their clothing is scanty, the men wear mantles, and the 
females a more complete covering of tanned skins. 

The Kafirs have considerable herds of cattle; they 
practise agriculture, have fields and gardens, cultivate | 
maize, millet, kidney-beans, and water-melons; make bread 
and beer; and manufacture earthenware out of sand and 
clay baked in fire. ‘They are acquainted with the use of 
iron and copper, and have the art of working these metals, 
and of manufacturing articles of use and ornament. 

The Kafirs are not, as some have thought, destitute of 
religion. ‘They believe in a Supreme Being, to whom they 
give the appellation of Uhlunga, the “Supreme,” and fre- 
quently the Hottentot name, Utika, or “Beautiful.” They 
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also believe in the immortality of the soul, but have no 
idea of a state of rewards and punishments. They have 
some notion of Providence, and pray for success in war 
and in hunting expeditions. ‘They believe in the attend- 
ance of the souls of their deceased relatives, and occa- 
sionally invoke their aid. ‘They conceive thunder to pro- 
ceed from the agency of the Deity; and, if a person has 
been killed by lightning, say that Uhlunga has been among 
them. On such occasions, they sometimes remove from 
the spot, and offer a heifer or an ox in sacrifice. 

They have some superstitions resembling those con- 
nected with the brute worship and consecration of animals 
prevalent among the Egyptians. If a person has been 
killed by an elephant, they offer a sacrifice, apparently to 
appease the demon supposed to have actuated the animal. 
Sometimes they imagine that a shuluga, or spirit, resides 
in a particular ox, and propitiate it by prayers when going 
on hunting expeditions. 

Professor Lichtenstein gives the following description 
of the physical characters of the Kafirs :— 

‘The universal characteristics of all the tribes of this 
great nation consist in an external form and figure varying 
exceedingly from the other nations of Africa. They are 
much taller, stronger, and their limbs much better propor- 
tioned; their colour is brown; their hair black and woolly ; 
their countenances have a character peculiar to themselves, 
and which do not permit their being included in any of 
the races of mankind above enumerated; they have the 
high forehead and prominent nose of the Europeans, the 
thick lips of the Negroes, and the high cheek-bones of the 
Hottentots; their beards are black, and much fuller than 
those of the Hottentots. ‘Their language is full-toned, soft, 
and harmonious, and spoken with cluttering; their root- 
words are of one or two syllables; their sound, simple 
without diphthongs; their pronunciation is slow and dis- 
tinct, resting upon the last syllable. ‘Their dialects différ 
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in the different tribes, but the most distant ones under- 
stand each other.” 

The Bechuana tribes are described as superior to the 
Amakosah in arts and civilisation. They inhabit large 
towns and well-built houses, cultivate the ground, and lay 
up stores. In their physiognomy, they rise a degree above 
the Amakosah ; their complexion is of a brighter brown ; 
their features more like the European, and often beautiful. 

North-eastward from the country of the Batzegurs, the 

most southern of the Bechuana tribes, along the elevated 
part which limits the basin of the Gariep, the improvement 
in the inhabitants mereases. In the country of the Tam- 
mahas, Mr. Campbell saw fields of corn several hundred 
acres in extent, near the town of Mashow, which contains 
10,000 people. Among the Muriatsi, 160 geographical 
miles north-east by east of Litaku, he was surprised by the 
appearance of great progress in arts and industry. ‘The 
Muritsi cultivate sugar and tobacco; manufacture razors 
and knives of iron, almost steel; build their houses with 
masonry, and ornament them with pillars and mouldings. 
. Beyond the Muratsi, towards the north-east, are the 
Macquaina, a numerous people, surpassing the Muritsi in 
wealth and numbers. ‘The Muriatsi obtain from the Mac- 
quaina beads, the money of the country, which are obtained 
by the latter people from the Mullaquam, or cleared in 
commerce from the Mahalasely, a great nation situated to 
the north-east of the Macquaina. ‘The Mahalasely, as 
well as their neighbours, the Mateebeylai, are of brown 
complexion, and have long hair. ‘They wear clothes, ride 
on elephants, climb into their houses, ‘‘and are gods.” 
This last expression is usually applied to Europeans, with 
whom the Mahalasely are placed upon a level. All the 
nations from the Muritsi to the Mahalasely have the art 
of mitigating the virulence of small-pox by inoculating 
between the eyes. 
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Natives of the Mosambique Coast. 


From the mouth of the river Zambesi northwards, as 
far as Cape Delgado, the border of the Indian Ocean is 
termed the coast of Mosambique; and from Cape Delgado 
to the river Juba, is the coast of Zanzibar. ‘The native 
inhabitants of the coast of Mosambique are the black races 
termed Makita, or Maktana: those of the coast of Zan- 
zibar are the Suhailii, or Sowauli. 

The tribes of Mosambique were the first who were 
called Kafirs by Europeans, who acquired the epithet from 
the Mohammedan navigators of the Indian Ocean. There 
are many nations, all of whom, as far as evidence extends, 
speaking dialects cognate with the language of the Kafirs 
in the south; but they are not generally termed Kafirs by 
modern writers. The names of these tribes, beginning 
with Ma, or Mani, and Mone, afford some slight presump- 
tion of affinity in their idioms; and the vocabularies which 
have been collected confirm this suspicion, and lead us to 
believe that the missionaries and travellers who regard all 
the nations of the eastern part of South Africa as branches 
of the same stock with the Amakosah and Amazulah as 
well founded.* 

The features of the natives display the same varieties 
as in other parts of the African coast. Captain Owen 
says, the farther our travellers advanced from the coast, 
the more they observed the natives to improve in appear- 
ance. Of those of Moroora, many seem firmly knit, stout, 
and elegantly proportioned: some are perfect models of 
the human form. They go naked, with the exception of 
a piece of cloth, barely sufficient for decency of appearance. 
Some have their beard shaved, others only in part, but 

* For further information on this subject, I must refer my readers 


to the second volume of my ‘ Researches into the Physical History of 
Mankind,” treating on the ethnography of the African nations. 
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many not at all. In this latter case, the hair, for it is 
worthy of remark that they have not wool, grows long, is 
neatly plaited, and turning in slender curls, communicates 
to the countenance a wild and savage aspect; in this re- 
sembling the people of Madagascar, whose covering is 
neither wool nor hair, and is dressed in a similar manner. 
The variation here noted from woolly to merely frizzled 
hair, or the difference of description, is often disconnected 
in the accounts of cognate races, or of the same tribe 
seen by different travellers. The mode of dressing the 
hair practised by these people is similar to that used by 
the Kosahs, as well as by the nations of the mountainous 
regions, particularly the Mocaronga. 

The figure in this page displays a specimen of the 
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physical character of Mosambique Kafirs: it has some- 
thing of the Negro character, though improved. ‘The 
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head of a native of Mosambique, in the opposite plate, 
which is taken from the atlas of Rugendas, exhibits a 
physiognomy which might well pass for European, were it 
not for the black colour and the woolly hair. 


SECTION XXXI. 


NATIONS OF AFRICA BETWEEN THE EQUATOR AND THE 
TROPIC OF CAPRICORN. 


A vast region on the western side of South Africa, 
opposite to the so termed empires of Mono-motapa and 
Mono-emugi, is marked as the site of the still more cele- 
brated sovereignty of the Mani-kongo, under whose sway 
it was reported by the Portuguese missionaries that all the 
nations of Loango, Kongo, and Angola, were united. ‘This 
region measures 300 leagues in length by the sea border, 
reaching from Cape Lopez, or Gonsalvo, to Cape Negro. 
To the southward of it is Benguela, which is sometimes 
reckoned one of its provinces. ‘The breadth of the same 
region is said to have been 200 leagues. ‘The interior part 
comprised a great portion of the higher mountain-land of 
Southern Africa, which appears to reach across the whole 
Continent. In the early history of the Portuguese settle- 
ments in Kongo, the Jagas hold a very conspicuous place. 
They were hordes of fierce nomadic warriors, who overran 
the high plains to the eastward of Loango and Kongo, and 
struck terror into the inhabitants of all the neighbouring 
countries. The description of the Jagas answers almost 
exactly to that of the Mantatees and Vatwahs, who have 
been so formidable in their incursions on the borders of 
the English colony. The name of Jaga, denoting warlike 
nomades, is now a title of honourable distinction, and is 
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claimed as the exclusive right of the Cassangas, a powerful 
tribe, who live to the eastward of the kingdom of Kongo. 
It is in the territory of the Cassangas, according to the 
information obtained by Mr. Bowdich, that the most re- 
mote fairs, or trading resorts, frequented by the Portuguese 
from Angola and Kongo, are held. Attempts have been 
made to penetrate from the country of the Cassangas 
farther into the interior, and to open, if possible, a com- 
munication with Mosambique on the eastern coast. A 
Mulatto traveller, sent from Cassanga, after a journey of 
two months, is said to have reached the capital of a tribe 
termed Malta, a large town laid out in regular streets, 
where fifteen or twenty Negroes are sacrificed every day. 
From the Mialtas, the Cassangas receive in barter the 
copper which they sell to the Portuguese. ‘The Cassangas 
have for their northern neighbours the Cachingas, and the 
Domges on the east, who maintain a communication with 
the Portuguese at Mombaza. ‘The Mexicongos, or Kongos, 
of the interior, describe the Hocanguas as a powerful 
tribe, beyond whom are the dominions of the Amaluca, 
a nation of the interior, whose name indicates an affinity 
to the Kafir Amazulah and Amakosah. 

In my “ Researches into the Physical History of Man- 
kind,” I have shewn that there are strong grounds for con- 
cluding that all the nations known to inhabit that part of 
the African Continent which lies to the southward of the 
equator, with the exception of the Hottentot race, speak 
idioms which, if they are not dialects of one mother tongue, 
may be considered as belonging to one family of languages. 
They may rather be termed dialects of three cognate lan- 
guages. ‘The dialects of the empire of Kongo, including 
those of Loango in the north, Kongo in the south, and 
those of Banda and Cassanga in the interior, belong to one 
of these stems. The idioms of the Amakosah, and other 
southern Kafirs, constitute a second, to which the Bechuana 
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may be referred, though this seems to be in some respects 
intermediate between the two. The Mosambique Makuani 
language, and the other idioms spoken by tribes in the 
east, including the Suhaili of the coast, belong to a third 
language, less known than the others, but connected by 
extensive analogies in the vocabulary. The languages of 
the Kafirs, and those of the nations of Kongo, are nearly 
connected, as I have shewn, in grammatical structure. 
The result to be deduced from these considerations is that 
all the nations of this region were probably allied in de- 
scent, and belong to one original stock. 

The physical characters of these nations, though differ- 
ing considerably in different parts, all, however, presenting 
the same differences within the limits of one and the same 
tribe, may all be reduced to one description, or admit of 
the same general remarks. On the sea-coast, and among 
the more savage races, as the Makua of Mosambique, they 
have much of the true Negro physiognomy. Yet even 
here a milder and more intellectual expression is observ- 
able than among the natives of Guinea. Their hair is 
woolly, and their colour black, but their skulls, as may be 
seen by a variety of crania from the Mosambique coast in 
various collections, are more vaulted and capacious in the 
anterior part, and have much less of the prognathous cha- 
racter. ‘The sketch of a Mosambique Negro, inserted in 
a previous page, will exemplify the above remark. But a 
great many of the people of Kongo, Benguela, and Loango, 
as well as of the natives of the eastern countries on the 
opposite side of the Continent, recede greatly from the 
Negro physiognomy. Professor Christian Smith, who 
accompanied the late expedition to the river Zaire, coin- 
cides with the old Portuguese navigators in this statement. 

In proof and illustration of these remarks, I have 
selected several portraits from the excellent work of Ru- 
gendas, which display the character above described in 
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the natives of South Africa. One of them is the portrait of 
a native of the Mosambique country. It has the tattooed 
stars which appear to be the characteristic ornament of 
that people, and which are seen upon the preceding por- 
trait engraved on wood. ‘The features and expression are 
almost European. Very similar observations will apply to 
other figures copied from the same work, one of which 
is marked a native of Loango; the other a woman of 
Benguela, 

I shall here advert once more to the figures of a 
Kongo cranium, of which several delineations have been 
given. 

In Plates III. and IV. I have given two representations 
of the skull of a native of Kongo. One displays the form 
of the basis, and the other the front view. ‘The front view, 
as may be seen at a glance, bears a strong resemblance 
to two other skulls represented in the same plate. Both 
of these belong to races who have crania of the pyramidal 
form, and broad, flat faces, though not in the greatest 
degree. One of them is the skull of a Chinese; the other 
that of a native American, a Chitimacha of Louisiana. In 
all these the zygomatic arches project laterally in nearly 
equal degrees ; the orbits are wide, and rather far apart ; 
the nasal bones rather flat ; and the transverse diameter of 
the face below the eyes nearly plane, or with very little 
convexity: the foreheads rather conical. All these are 
characters of the pyramidal skull, though they appear not 
so strongly marked as in the Esquimaux and other Polar 
races. Plate IV. exhibits the bases of the same three 
skulls, and these are very much alike: the Kongo head 
is not more prognathous than the others, but it is some- 
what more elongated. For the rest, the Kongo skull is 
heavier than the others, displaying in this respect an 
African character; while the large round sweep of the 
zygomatic arches, and the breadth of the diameter of the 
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anterior third part of the cranium, exhibit approximations 
to that form of the head which is so common among the 
nomades of Northern Asia. 

From what has been said, it will be evident to the 
reader that it is vain to attempt to reduce the nations of 
Africa, even if we confine our view to the so termed woolly- 
haired tribes, under any particular stock -or number of 
original races. We may call them all Negroes, if we 
define that expression to mean people with woolly hair ; 
but they agree in no other character; and even this seems 
arbitrarily assumed as a mark of separation, since there are 
tribes who have hair that nearly approaches to this cha- 
racter, as the Galla and some of the Nubian races before 
described, and are yet excluded by a general consent from 
the class to which the Negro belongs. As for the form of 
these skulls, we find all the three principal types of the 
human cranium among these woolly nations, the Soudanians 
having elevated foreheads and capacious heads, without the 
prognathous countenance; the Ibos, narrow and elongated 
skulls; and the Hottentots, broad-faced and pyramidal 
ones. 


SECTION XXXII. 


OF THE PELAGIAN RACES. 1. MALAYO-POLYNESIAN RACE. 
2, PELAGIAN NEGROES. 93. ALFORAS. 


Arter surveying the population of Africa, we are 
naturally led to direct our attention to the extensive regions 
of the globe lying to the eastward of that Continent, which, 
though formerly supposed to be occupied by one great 
-southern land, is in reality a vast expanse of ocean, inter- 
spersed with groupes of islands of various extent and 
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elevation. Disjoined and widely separated, these insular 
tracts are found to contain races of inhabitants more nearly 
connected with each other, and at the same time much 
more widely scattered, than any of the families of men 
who occupy the continuous lands of Asia and Africa. The 
habitable tracts of this region lie principally, but not 
entirely, within the tropics. In longitude, it may be con- 
sidered as reaching in its greatest extent, namely, from 
Madagascar to Kaster Island, through nearly half the 
equatorial region of the globe. The whole of this region 
is made, by Malte-Brun, to constitute a fifth great divi- 
sion of the globe, under the name of Oceanica. Some 
of the islands in it are of great elevation, and these 
are principally volcanic: although in others the presence 
of fiery mountains has not been ascertained, we know 
already, as Malte-Brun has observed, a greater number 
of volcanoes in Oceanica than in any other portion of the 
world. In all the most elevated lands, volcanic rocks are 
found; and craters either now burning, or effete, or still 
emitting smoke. The low islands are of a different de- 
scription: they have for their foundation reefs of coral 
rocks, generally disposed in a circular form, and enclosing 
a lagoon. ‘There is no region of the world which affords 
a greater variety of local conditions, and none which opens 
a better field of observation to those who are desirous of 
tracing the influence of physical agencies on the organisa- 
tion of living bodies, and particularly on that of the human 
kind. 

The human inhabitants of Oceanica divide themselves 
into three groupes. One of these may be termed a race 
or family of nations, since a real kindred, or community 
of origin, has been proved, by affinity of language, to exist 
among them. ‘The two others probably constitute as many 
races, since we seem able to trace them from one cluster 
of islands to another; but certainty is yet wanting on this 
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point. I shal] distinguish them by the following names. 
The first is the race termed by different writers Malayan, 
Polynesian, and Oceanic. The identity, or the near affinity, 
of the Malays and Polynesians has been doubted, and even 
denied, by writers of great authority ;* but it has lately 
been fully established through the researches of Baron 
William von Humboldt.+ I shall term these people the 
Malayo-Polynesian, or, 11 short, the Malayan race. The 
second groupe consists of tribes of people of darker com- 
plexion, with hair crisp, and more or less resembling. 
African Negroes: they are spread over many islands, 
within a narrower range than the Malayan race. I 
shall term them the Pelagian Negroes. ‘They have often 
been called Papuas; but we have seen that this last 
designation belongs properly to a mixed race, descended 
partly from the people last described, and in part from 
another tribe with straight hair. ‘The mixed people are 
termed hybrid Papuas by MM. Quoy and Gaimard, and 
other French writers. A third distinct groupe consists 
of tribes who differ in physical characters from the two 
former. ‘They are the Alfoers, Alforas, Haraforas, of 
different voyagers. ‘They are savages of dark colour, lank 
hair, and prognathous heads. ‘To this groupe the natives 
of Australia belong. I shall term them collectively Alforas. 
By the name of Pelagian races I mean to designate collec- 
tively the whole assemblage of nations inhabiting Oceanica.t 


* Crawford’s “ History of the Indian Archipelago.” 

+ See the great work of W. von Humboldt, entitled “Uber die 
Kawi-Sprache auf der Insel Java nebst einer Einleitung uber die Ver- 
shiedenheit des Menschlichen Sprachbaues und ihren Einfluss auf die 
geistige Entwickelung des Menschengeschlechts,’ occupying three vol- 
umes of the “ Abhandlungen der Konigl. Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Berlin.” 1832, and seqq. 

t I use this name Pelagian, because the term Oncnane as well as 
Polynesian, has been, by different writers, appropriated to one particular 
branch of this stock. 
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The Malayan stock may be subdivided, in a manner 
that will much facilitate the description, into three branches. 
The first branch is the Indo-Malayan, comprehending the 
Malays proper of Malacca, and the islanders of the Indian 
Archipelago, as the inhabitants of Sumatra, Java, Celebes, 
the Moluccas, and the Philippines. ‘These last nations 
resemble the proper Malays, both in language and in phy- 
sical characters, much more nearly than do the Polynesian 
tribes. To the Indo-Malayan branch may, perhaps, be asso- 
ciated the natives of the Caroline Islands and the Ladrones, 
who appear to be nearly related. to their neighbours, the 
natives of the Philippines. 2. ‘To the second, or Polynesian 
branch, belong the ‘Tonga Islanders, the New Zealanders, 
the Tahitians, and the Hawaii: these are the four prin- 
cipal groupes of the Polynesian family arranged according 
to the indications of their languages. 3. The third branch 
are the Madecasses, or people of Madagascar. 

Blumenbach placed all the Pelagian nations in one 
class of human races, and, in his system, they constitute 
one of the five varieties into which all mankind are by him 
distributed. At the time when Blumenbach made his 
classification, the distinct line which separates the Pelagian 
Negro and the Australian races from the Malays was 
hardly recognised. He otherwise would not have placed 
all these nations in one groupe, or have assigned to them 
one common description. Neither would he have stationed 
the Malays at all, as he has done, in a place intermediate 
between the Caucasian and the A‘thiopic varieties, or have 
assigned them a peculiar form of their own. ‘The Aus- 
tralians, and some other tribes in these regions, have, it 
is true, some characters in which they resemble African 
Negro races; and they might be arranged in the same, or 
in a proximate department of the human species. But 
the Malays, properly so termed, have no traits in common 
with the Negroes, nor do they make any approach to the 
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fEthiopian type. Neither do the Polynesian tribes bear 
any real resemblance to the Negro in the shape of their 
heads. If, therefore, Blumenbach’s arrangement be pre- 
served, the Malays, and all the nations akin to them, must 
be excluded from this fourth variety of mankind, and it 
must comprehend only the two remaining groupes, namely, 
the Pelagian Negroes and the Alforas. In adverting to 
the question, what place in the ethnological system belongs 
to the Malayo-Polynesian race, we are led to the statement 
of a fact which many persons will not be disposed to admit, 
that the entire groupe of these nations, though, strictly 
speaking, one race, do not display the same physical type. 
Many late voyagers, indeed, have been struck by the great 
difference, in this respect, which exists between the natives 
of the Indian Archipelago, of the Malayan stock, and the 
remote Polynesian races; and on this ground they have 
pronounced them to be of distinct origin. 

Great as the physical difference is between these na- 
tions, it will be found by those who give due weight to the 
evidence offered by late researches into their history, that 
there is full and complete proof of the unity of descent in 
the whole class, and that there is no probable way of 
explaining the diversities that exist between them, unless 
we attribute these diversities to the spontaneous variations 
which display themselves in tribes of people who have 
inhabited from immemorial ages different climates, and 
have existed, in many respects, under different physical 
conditions. 
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SECTION XXXIII. 
MALAYO-POLYNESIAN RACE. 


1. Indo-Malayan Branch. 


Tur Malays, properly so termed, are well known to 
all voyagers in the Indian Archipelago as a people of short 
and slender stature and small limbs, with flat faces and. 
features resembling the Chinese: they are, in complexion, 
considerably darker than that race, yet much fairer than 
the Hindoos. They inhabit the southern part of the 
Peninsula of Malacca, where they have many towns, or 
cities. They likewise possess a considerable part of the 
Island of Sumatra, the people of Menangkabao being 
Malays, and speaking the Malayan language, properly so 
termed. On the coast of most of the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, they have formed settlements, and carry on 
traffic in most parts of the Indo-Chinese seas. ‘They are 
the Phcenicians of the Eastern seas. All the dispersed 
people thus far described are Malays in the strictest sense 
of the term; they are people of one dialect, and nearly of 
the same manners and cultivation. ‘There are numerous 
tribes besides them who speak cognate dialects of the same 
speech, and differ in their degrees of civilisation. ‘The 
Orang Benua are a race of savages who live in the moun- 
tamous tracts in the interior of the Peninsula; they are 
conjectured to be the original stock of the whole race. 
The inhabitants of other parts of Sumatra, exclusive of 
the people of Menangkabao, are likewise of this class, as 
well as the original people of the Sunda Isles. 

The people of Sumatra are thus described by Mr. 
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Marsden: the description refers principally to the Malays 
of that island :— 

«Their eyes are uniformly dark and clear, and in 
some, especially the southern women, bear a strong resem- 
blance to those of the Chinese, in the peculiarity of forma- 
tion so generally observed of that people. Their hair is 
strong, and of a shining black: it is constantly moistened 
with cocoa-nut oil, The women wear their hair long, 
sometimes reaching the ground. The men destroy their 
beards with chunam, or quick-lime; and their chins are 
so smooth that an uninformed person would imagine them 
naturally destitute of hair. ‘Their complexion is properly 
yellow, wanting the red tinge that constitutes a tawny or 
copper colour. They are generally lighter than the Mes- 
tees, or half breed of the rest of India: those of the 
superior class, who are not exposed to the rays of the 
sun, and Pay the women of rank, approaching to 
a degree of fairness.” 

The people of Java are described “a Sir S. Raffles as 
short, well made, slender, their extremities small. ‘Their 
forehead,” he says, ‘“‘is high; the eyebrows well marked, 
dark, and distinct from the eyes, which are somewhat 
Chinese, or rather Tartar, in the formation of the inner 
angle; the colour of the eye is dark; the nose somewhat 
small and flat; the cheek-bones are usually prominent; 
the beards very scanty; the hair of the head lank and 
black, but sometimes waving in curls, and partially tinged 
with a deep reddish brown colour; the countenance is 
mild, placid, and thoughtful.” The natives of Celebes are 
said by Labillardiére to be short, of a yellowish com- 
plexion, and to have features somewhat resembling the 
Chinese. A nearly similar description is given of the 
natives of other islands in the Indian Archipelago. 

Blumenbach has figured and described the cranium of 


a Bugis of Celebes in his fifth decade of skulls. Viewed 
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in front, this skull resembles, as he says, the Mongolian 
in its great breadth, jugal bones, the fiatness of the nasal 
bones, and the distance of the orbits: the jaw was promi- 
nent, and like the African. ‘This last character, however, 
is not general in the Malayan race. 

M. Lesson was so struck with the difference in physical 
characters between the islanders of the Indian and the 
Pacific Oceans, that he positively denies the Malayan origin 
of the Polynesian tribes. ‘To the natives of the Caroline, 
or New Philippine Islands, who are well known to belong 
to the same stock,* he gives the appellation of Pelagian 
Mongoles, and constitutes them a particular family. He 
says that they have decidedly the obliquely placed eyes 
which characterise that race; their countenance broad, or 
extended transversely, and the nose flattened; the natural 
complexion of a citron yellow, but becoming brown on 
exposure. ‘The Oceanic race, by which name he desig- 
nates the Polynesian tribes, is, on the other hand, in his 
opinion, the most beautiful and the most regular in fea- 
tures of all the nations who inhabit the isles of the Great 
Southern Ocean. 

The Plates here selected to illustrate this variety of our 
species are portraits of a Malay, and of a native of the 
Caroline Islands, exemplifying the character above de- 
scribed. It will be seen that the countenance of both 
approaches considerably to the Chinese physiognomy, and 
is strikingly different from that of the Polynesian tribes 
who will next be mentioned. 


2. Of the Polynesian Branch of the Malayo- 
Polynesian Race. 


The fact which I have in the preceding pages ventured 
to assert, namely, that the Polynesian nations, though 


* Le Gobien says, “La langue des Carolines a beaucoup de rapports 
avec la Tagala.” 
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belonging to a different physical type, are nevertheless 
genuine descendants, or really cognate tribes, of the Ma- 
layan family, is, for obvious reasons, one of considerable 
moment in its bearing on the natural history of mankind. 
I cannot attempt, in the present work, to exhibit in detail 
the proofs, founded chiefly on a minute and elaborate com- 
parison of languages, which lead to this conclusion. They 
form one of the principal inferences to be collected from 
the great posthumous work of William von Humboldt, 
which occupies three quarto volumes of the ‘Transactions 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin. To this 
work I must for the present refer my readers who are 
desirous of investigating the subject.* 

The Polynesian races display considerable variety among 
themselves, both as to physical and moral characteristics. 

The Tahitians are considered by Lesson as the type of 
the whole Polynesian race. He says that all the Tahi- 
tians, almost without exception, are very handsome men: 
their limbs are of graceful proportions, but at the same 
time robust; the muscular parts are every where covered 
with a thick cellular tissue, which softens the contour of 
their projecting lines. ‘Their physiognomy has generally. 
a mild, and gentle, and frank expression. ‘The head of 
the Tahitian would be European, were it not for the 
spreading out of the nostrils (’épatement des narines), 
and the too great thickness of the lips. 

Blumenbach has figured the skull of a Tahitian, and 
one of a native of the Marquesas, who are very nearly 
related to the Tahitians. He remarks that the former is 
somewhat narrow in form, but remarkably prominent at 
the summit; the upper jaw somewhat prominent; a ridge 
extending from the middle of the forehead over the vertex. 
The forms of these skulls in Blumenbach’s plates are 


* In the last volume of my “Researches into the Physical History 
of Mankind,” the reader will find a brief statement of this evidence. 
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among the finest in his Decades. Mr. Lawrence has re- 
marked, in reference to them, that the Tahitian skull does 


Fig. 77. 


A Native of Tahiti. 


not differ in any essential points from the European forma- 
tion. ‘The front and lower part of the forehead may be a 
little contracted and slanting. The face is altogether large, 
and the upper jaw fully developed: its alveolar portion, too, 
projects slightly in front. He says, ‘‘’ The head of a native 
of Nukahiwah, one of the groupe called the Marquesas 
Islands, presents a very beautiful and symmetrical organ- 
isation, corresponding to the descriptions of the great 
stature, fine proportions, and strength, of these islanders. 
Except that the face is larger, its lower part especially 
more considerable and prominent than in the best models 
of the Caucasian variety, and that the jaws and teeth 
altogether have a marked projection, this head is not very 
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essentially distinguished from that form. The forehead is, 
indeed, more slanting than in the intellectual European 
heads.” Mr. Lawrence concludes that the Marquesas, 
the Society, Friendly, and Sandwich Islanders, might al- 
most be arranged under the Caucasian variety. 

The natives of the Society Islands, including ‘Tahiti, 
are, according to Cook, of the largest size of Europeans. 
The men are “tall, strong, well limbed, and finely shaped. 
The women of the superior rank are also in general above 
our middle stature, but those of the inferior class below 
it; and some of them are very small. ‘Their natural com- 
plexion is that kind of clear olive, or brunette, which many 
people in Europe prefer to the finest white and red. This 
refers to the females of the better class, who are sheltered 
from the wind and sun. ‘They have no tint in their cheeks 
which we distinguish by the name of colour. ‘Their hair 
in general is black, but in some it is brown, in some red, 
in others flaxen; but in the children of both sexes it is 
generally flaxen.” <‘‘ Nothing,” says Anderson, ‘could 
make a stronger impression at first sight on our arrival 
here than the remarkable contrast between the robust 
make and dark colour of the people of ‘Tongataboo, and 
a sort of delicacy and whiteness which distinguish the 
inhabitants of Otaheite. ‘The women struck us as superior 
in every respect.” 

The people of the Marquesas are very nearly related 
to the natives of the Society Islands, and they may be 
almost considered the same nation. They have similar 
features, and an equal variety of complexion. Captain 
Cook thus describes them :—‘‘‘The inhabitants of these 
islands collectively are, without exception, the finest race 
of people in this sea. Tor fine shape and regular features 
they, perhaps, surpass all other nations. ‘The men are 
tattooed from head to foot. ‘This makes them look dark ; 
but the women, who are but little punctured, youths and 
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young children, who are not tattooed, are as fair as some 
Europeans. The men are in general tall, that is, about 
five feet ten inches or six feet. ‘Their hair, like ours, is 
of many colours, except red, of which I saw none.” ‘The 
Spanish writers expressly mentioned red hair at the Island 
of La Madalena, which Cook did not visit: perhaps they 
may have given that term to auburn or flaxen hair. ‘They 
observe different modes in trimming the beard, which is 
generally long. ‘Their clothing is the same as Tahiti, 
and made of the same materials, but not so plenty, nor is 
it so good. 
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A Native of the Sandwich Islands. 


The Hawaii are another branch of the Polynesian 
stock in the arrangement of nations by Humboldt; they 
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stand next to the Tahitians. Their language is nearly 
allied to the Tahitian. Their physical characters have 
been described by M. Choris :— 

‘‘ Les enfans, en venant au monde, sont complétement 
noirs ; la jeune fille la plus jolie, et la plus délicate, qui 
s’expose le moins a l’action de lair et du soleil, est noire ; 
celles qui sont obligées de travailler constamment a l’ardeur 
du soleil, sont presque de couleur orangée.” 

The hair of these people is sometimes crisp, or frizzled, 
approaching to the woolly appearance; in other imstances, 
soft and flexible. M. Choris says, ‘Les grands se distin- 
guent aisément du peuple; ils sont de haute taille, et gras ; 
leur teint est brun foncé; ils ont les cheveux moins longs 
que les gens du commun, souvent crépus, et courts; les 
lévres généralement assez grosses; tandis que le peuple 
est petit et maigre, a le teint plus jaune, les cheveux plus 
lisses.” 


The New Zealanders. 


The skulls of the New Zealanders differ somewhat 
from those of the nations 
already mentioned;: but the 
deviation is inconsiderable. 
There are many in different 
collections in England, and 
several may be seen in the 
Museum of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons. The an- 
nexed figure represents one 


of them. | Skull of a New Zealander. 
The Ombai Islanders are a tribe of this race. 
_ It seems that there is great variety in the complexion 
of the New Zealanders. We have seen that many of them 
were, according to early voyagers, of a colour which is de- 
scribed as ‘“‘a pretty deep black ;” and a late writer, Crozet, 
Z 
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divides them into white, brown, and black people. The 
latter are of smaller stature than the former; but there is 


Fig. 80. 


A Native of Ombai Island. 


no clear indication of their belonging, as some have conjec- 
tured, to a different stock. It has been supposed that New 
Zealand was inhabited by a tribe resembling the Australians 
before the Polynesian race arrived, and that the darkest 
people are descended from these aborigines. But no evi- 
dence of any such fact has been found: the language of 
the people gives no testimony of intermixed descent; it is 
a simple Polynesian dialect. Similar physical varieties are 
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traced among all the other ‘races scattered through the 
Great Southern Ocean; and if we admit this conjectural 
explanation of the phenomena of variety in regard to one 
of these insular tribes, we must adopt a similar hypothesis 
in regard to almost every other groupe of islands in the 
Pacific; and even this will afford no way of accounting for 
the appearance of a type so nearly European in several of 
them. The mixture of Malays with Australians, or with 
any people resembling the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
Indian Islands or Austral countries, would never give 
origin to a form so nearly approaching the European as 
that displayed by the handsome and xanthous inhabitants 
of the Marquesas. 

The adjoining coloured plate, from the atlas of M. 
Choris, exhibits portraits of two New Zealanders, in which 
the variety of complexion observed by voyagers is well 
exemplified. 


The Tonga Islanders. 


The Tonga Islands, formerly called the Friendly 
Islands, of which Tongataboo is one of the largest, are 
inhabited by a tribe of people nearly resembling the New 
Zealanders. ‘Their language, according to Mr. Anderson, 
bears the greatest affinity imaginable to the idiom of that 
people. 

In their physical character, they are described as 
seldom above the common stature, of strong and stout 
form, great muscular strength rather than beauty, and 
not subject to the obesity which is observed among the 
Tahitians. ‘Their features,” says Mr. Anderson, “are 
very various, insomuch that it is scarcely possible to fix on 
any general likeness by which to characterise them, unless 
it be a fulness at the point of the nose, which is very 
common. But, on the other hand, we met with hundreds 
of truly European faces, and many genuine Roman noses 
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amongst them. Few of them have any uncommon thick- 
ness about the lips. ‘The women have less of the appear- 
ance of feminine delicacy than those of most other nations. 
The general colour is a cast deeper than the copper- 
brown; but several of the men and women haye a true 
olive complexion, and some of the last are even a great 
deal fairer. ‘This, as we are told, is the case principally 
among the better classes, who are less exposed to the sun. 
Among the bulk of the people, the skin is more commonly 
of a dull hue, with some degree of roughness. ‘There are 
some albinos among them. 

‘‘Their hair is in general straight, thick, ee strong, 
though a few have it bushy and frizzled. The natural 
colour, I believe, almost without exception, is black; but 
some stain it brown, purple, or of an orange cast. In 
this custom, they resemble the islanders to the northward 
of the New Hebrides.” : 

The Tonga Islanders are divided into several distinct 
hereditary castes, to whom different offices are appropriated 
by fixed institutions. One of these castes are the Mata- 
boulais, who are a sort of middle class, below the Hgais, 
or nobles, but above the common people. ‘The opposite 
sketch gives the portrait of a Mataboulai, from M. d’Ur- 
ville’s collection. It displays the character which the hair 
assumes in many of the tribes of the Southern Ocean. 

The four groupes now enumerated and described appear 
to comprise the most numerous of the nations into which 
the Polynesian race is subdivided. But there are other 
offsets of this stock, less known, but perhaps not less 
peculiar. The inhabitants of Easter Island may be con- 
sidered as one of these. In many respects, they differ 
considerably from the other tribes, from whom they are 
separated by a vast space in the Great Southern Ocean. 
Another curious and interesting people are the inhabitants 


of the small Island of Tikopia. They are described in 
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the Notes of MM. Quoy and Gaimard, appended to Cap- 
tain Dumont d’Urville’s voyage round the world. The 
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Mataboulais de 'l'ahota. 


plate adjoined contains the figure of a Tikopian, accurately 
copied from M. d’Urville’s picturesque Atlas. 


3. Of the Madecassians, or Natives of Madagascar.* 


It has long been known that the language spoken in 
the Island of Madagascar bears some resemblance to the 
Malay. Some writers, adopting a conjecture which seems 


* The people of this island are often called Malecasses, or Mal- 
gasches, the d and / being interchangeable. Madecasses, or Madecas- 
sians, is the form of the name adopted by Baron W. von Humboldt. 
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at first sight most probable, have assumed that this resem- 
blance is the merely casual effect of commercial inter- 
course between the trading Malays and people on the sea- 
coast of that island. This is not the fact, as it has been 
fully proved by Baron William von Humboldt. 

Through the whole Island of Madagascar only one 
language is spoken. There are particular dialects in 
different parts; but the diversities between them are but 
slight, and such as do not constitute what can be termed 
cognate or sister languages. This was the testimony of 
Flacourt, who wrote a history of Madagascar in 1658, and 
likewise completed a dictionary of the language; and it is 
confirmed by all later accounts that are worthy of regard, a 
The people differ, as we shall see, considerably in their 
physical characters. Some tribes resemble the woolly- 
haired blacks on the opposite coast of Africa, and others 
are more like the Malays; but they have all one language. 

The learned authors of the “ Mithridates” compared 
this language, as far as they had materials enabling them 
to investigate its nature, with the Malayan; and they came 
to a conclusion that the connexion between them was not 
original, and that each idiom had a distinct basis. But 
this opinion has been entirely refuted by Humboldt, who 
has set the question for ever at rest, and has demonstrated 
the Madecassian to be a genuine and real offspring of the 
great Malayo-Polynesian language. ‘The mass of the popu- 
lation in this island must be considered as of Malayan 
descent. From what part of the Great Ocean they ori- 
ginated cannot be ascertained. Their idiom contains 
numerous words common to it and the remote Polynesian 
dialects, and wanting in the Proper Malay. On the 
whole, it bears, perhaps, the nearest affinity to the Tagala, 
the prevailing language of the Philippine Islands. 


* Humboldt’s Kawi Sprache. Dritt. Th. s. 326. 
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Though so many English persons have visited the 
Island of Madagascar of late years, we have great reason 
to complain that none of them have thought it worth while 
to give us correct information respecting the races of people 
who inhabit it, and the diversities of their idiom and physical 
characters.*- It is chiefly from French voyagers that we 
have obtained what information we possess on these sub- 
jects. Flacourt, the Abbé Rochon, and other old writers, 
have taken much pains to collect materials for the history 
of the Madecasses. A later account of the different races is 
to be found in the narrative of M. J. B. Fressange, which 
was published by Malte-Brun in his ‘ Annales des Voy- 
ages.”t I extract chiefly from it the following particulars. 

“The Madecassians,” says Fressange, ‘are one of the 
finest savage races known: they are of great stature (dune 
stature tres grande), and of agreeable figure, well-shaped 
in all their proportions, and of an olive colour.” This 
general description he afterwards modifies: ‘Their cha- 
racter is serious and reflective: they are incontinent and 
revengeful, lively, susceptible at once of the most brilliant 
qualities and the greatest vices. Hospitality is reckoned 
honourable through the whole island.” ‘The people of the 
interior differ much from the preceding description. ‘They 
are of short stature, with Malay features, lank and long 
hair. ‘They are knavish and deceitful, and bear little or 
no resemblance to the natives of the coast. 

The Madecasses believe in a Supreme Being, infinitely 
good, and likewise in an evil genius. ‘They believe in the 
immortality of the soul. 

Madagascar is divided into different provinces, whose 


* I must except an interesting paper in the fifth volume of the 
‘“ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,” by Captain Lewis, R.N. 
' + A more detailed enumeration of the different tribes may be seen 
in the voyages of M. de Froberville to Madagascar and the Comoro Isles, 
‘published in Paris in 1811. 
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inhabitants differ in character, person, and manners. In 
the northern part are the Antavarts, People of the North, 
or People of Thunder, because thunder comes generally 
from the north. Next to them are the Bestimessaras, 
Good People, or Great People. 3. Betaneménes, are 
people inhabiting a red country. 4. The Antaximes, are 
People of the South. This is the succession of tribes along 
the coast: in the interior are the Ambarivoules, or people 
living at the feet of mountains covered with bamboos. ‘The 
third tract, reckoning from the coast, is occupied by the 
Bézonzons, the Amayes, or Antamayes, the Ancovesovas, 
or Ambolambs, the Andrantsais, the Antsinaxes, and the 
Saclaves. ‘The provinces of Queen Borbétoe and of the 
Bay St. Augustin are little known, and the western coast 
is seldom visited. 

The Bestimessaras are the finest race in the island: 
they are a pastoral and agricultural people, of mild charac- 
ter; their chief place, the village of Andévourante, sends 
out 10,000 armed men. ‘The Antaximes are a rude and 
predatory tribe. On this part of the coast the people are 
black, and have woolly hair. The Antamayes, whom 
Rochon mistook for Arabs, resemble the Malays in features 
and complexion, and blacken their teeth with betel. They 
inhabit a high steppe between two ranges of mountains, 
eighty leagues in length: their plains are covered with 
flocks, and their villages are situated on hills. ‘The An- 
covas, Ovah, or Ambolambs, are divided into two nations, 
the North and South Ovahs. ‘The despots of both tribes 
carry on war between themselves for the traffic in slaves. 
The people resemble the Antamayes, but are of fairer 
colour. 

The Andrantsais are a pastoral people, of rude and 
cowardly character. In the villages of these people there 
are sometimes born dwarfs; and this is the race which has 
been reputed to be a nation of dwarfs,.and described under 
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the name of Kimos. They ignore any such epithet. M. 
Fressange saw one dwarf from their country, but says that 
they are only occasionally seen, and that no race of dwarfs 
exists in Madagascar. 

It seems that circumcision is practised through the 
whole island, but it is not the Mohammedan custom. 

Of all the Madecassian tribes, the Ovahs are the most 
remarkable. ‘They were described under the name of Vir- 
zimbers by Robert Drury, in the account of his captivity 
in Madagascar, about eighty years ago. Of late they have 
become the dominant tribe. Radama was a chieftain of 
the Ovahs, who subdued under his power nearly the whole 
island. ‘The province of Ovah is the smallest in Mada- 
gascar, and it is situated at the distance of 160 miles from 
the nearest coast. 

Although the Ovahs are said to resemble the Malayan 
race, it does not appear that they have all the peculiarities 
of the genuine Malays. Several men of distinction from 
the Island of Madagascar were in London some years ago 
on a mission from the Queen of the Ovahs, the widow of 
Radama. ‘Their portraits were taken by a good artist, 
and it is remarkable that they all bear the most striking 
resemblance to each other. If we may consider them as 
specimens of the Ovah race, it must be allowed that this 
tribe has acquired a peculiar physiognomy, having nothing 
of the Chinese type, to which the Proper Malays approxi- 
mate; neither has it the almost European character of the 
Polynesian Islanders. ‘Their hair is curled and bushy, but 
it is not woolly; neither is there, in general, any thing 
indicative of an approach to the Negro character. ‘The 
coloured plate opposite is copied from one of these portraits. 
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SECTION XXXIV. 
THE PELAGIAN NEGROES. 


Back, woolly-haired people, resembling in their fea- 
tures and colour the Negroes of Guinea, are widely spread 
in the Indian Archipelago. ‘They inhabit the interior of 
many islands, and, according to Mr. Crawford, there are 
traces of them in others where they are no longer found. 
Dampier, and other early navigators, found them spread 
along the northern coast of New Guinea, New Britain, and 
New Ireland; for, besides the hybrid Papuas, already 
described, it seems, from the accounts of voyagers, that 
there are in these countries tribes much more resembling 
the Africans, with short woolly hair. At what period they 
spread themselves over these regions cannot be determined ; 
neither do we know the source from which they originated. 
It is.remarkable, however, that the mountainous country 
in the interior of the Malayan Peninsula is inhabited by 
woolly-haired tribes, who are well known under the name 
of Samang, and are supposed to be the aborigines of the 
land, which they divide with the Orang Benta, inhabitants 
of the plains. The latter are said to resemble the Malays. 
A similar people are known in the Andaman Islands, in 
the Bay of Bengal; and these are the most eastern points 
to which they are to be traced. | 

Pelagian Negroes have long been well known as inha- 
bitants of the interior of the Penang Islands, in the Archi- 
pelago of the Philippines, where they occupy rocky and 
mountainous tracts in the inland parts. One of the small 
islands is named from them “Isla de los Negros :” in other 
islands, they are termed “ Negritos del Monte.” They are 
called Aigta and Inagta, which, according to Don Fran- 
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cisco Garcia de Torres, means “ Blacks.”  Igolote is 
another appellation given to them. We have numerous 
descriptions of these people in the writings of Catholic 
missionaries who have resided in the Philippine Islands. 

It appears, from these reports, that there are two races 
of Blacks in the interior of the Philippine Islands. The 
following account was taken from the narrative of the 
Abbate Bernardo de la Fuente : — 

“The Negroes of the Philippine Islands are of two 
races. One of them is supposed, in those countries, to be 
descended from the Malabars, or Sepoys ; because, although 
their skin is perfectly black, their hair is long, fine, and 
glossy, like that of other Indians, and their countenances 
are not deformed in the nose and lips, as those of the 
Negroes of Guinea. ‘These people, whether in a state of 
slavery or freedom, are tolerably civilised in their manners. 
There is another race of Negroes, termed Aigta, who 
wander about dispersed among the mountains: these have 
somewhat of the deformity of features, and they have 
crisped hair, like that of the natives of Guinea. Of these 
Negroes, some are found in the Isle of Luzon; and they 
are very numerous in the Isla de los Negros, of which they 
suppose themselves to be the original inhabitants. The 
said race of Negroes seems to bear upon themselves the 
malediction of Heaven; for they live in the woods and 
mountains like beasts, in separate families, and wander 
about supporting themselves by the fruits which the earth 
spontaneously offers to them: it has not come to my know- 
ledge that a family of these Negroes ever took up their 
abode in a village. If the Mohammedan inhabitants make 
slaves of them, they will rather submit to be beaten to 
death than undergo any bodily fatigue; and it is impos- 
sible, either by force or persuasion, to bring them to labour. 
Nor far from my mission at Buyunan, in the island De 
los Negros, there was a horde of Negro families who had 
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traffic with some barbarous Indian people, and were by 
these given to understand that I counselled them to receive 
baptism, in order that the government might force them to 
pay the tribute: in consequence of this, I could never 
reclaim one of them; and, I believe, that very few Negroes 
have been converted, for I only found the name of one in a 
register containing the baptisms of two hundred years. I 
ever maintained with these Negroes a gentle and friendly 
intercourse, hoping that the grace of the Lord might 
fructify in their hearts; and I began to discover that they 
trusted me and obeyed me in many particulars.” He adds, 
«That their language was the Boholan, and that they 
were supposed to descend from African Negroes :” a con- 
jecture of as little weight as that which derives the other 
race of straight-haired black people from the Malabars. 
The same writer was informed, that in the interior of the 
island were Negroes with perfectly red eyes, who were 
cannibals; but he never saw any one of them. 

A very interesting account has lately been given by 
Captain Gabriel Lafond (of Lavey) of a tribe of these 
Negroes inhabiting the island of Lasso, where they are 
found in places of difficult access. One of their mountain 
villages was visited by M. Lafond, who represents the 
inhabitants as living in the rudest manner. ‘This writer 
agrees with Le Gentil in describing them as nearly naked 
savages, with flat noses, and hair like wool or cotton. 
They precisely resemble the Negroes of the Isle of Luzon. 
They were lean, of light and active form; their stature was 
remarkably small, being little above four feet, and nearer 
to four than to four and a half. In this extreme smallness 
of stature the Inagta or Igolote resemble some of the 
Samang of the Malayan mountains, who are described by 
Crawford as a very diminutive race. M. Lafond admits 
that in other places their stature is greater. 

The plate opposite gives probably a correct portrait of 
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a female of this race. It was taken from the collection of 
the French artist, M. Choris, who accompanied the Russian 
voyage of circumnavigation under Kotzebue.* 

It is very remarkable that M. Lafond, as well as all the 
missionaries who have been acquainted with these Negro 
tribes of the Philippines agree in the statement, that they 
speak dialects of the Tagala and Bisaya languages. ‘These 
are the principal idioms of the Philippine islands, and are 
known to be dialects of the Malayan language. The 
Abbate Torres says, “ La lingua dell’ Isola, detta de 
Negri é€ la Bisaya stessa, col miscuglio di moltissime parole 
forestieri;” and by De la Fuente, who says, “La loro 
lingua é Bohalana, poiche in essa mi parlavano, sebbene 
adulterata.” 

From the southern extremity of New Britain and New 
Ireland, tribes of Pelagian Negroes are spread along the 
chains of Louisiade and Solomon Isles to Santa Cruz, and 
thence still farther to several of the New Hebrides and to 
New Caledonia. ‘The ethnography of these last countries 
is, however, but imperfectly known; and several voyagers 
assert that, although the hair of the New Caledonians is 
crisp and much curled, it is not like that of the African. 
The island of Mallicollo appears to contain a particular 
race of small slender Negroes, Fig. 82. 
whose countenances are said by 
Cook to be remarkably progna- 
thous. Lastly, the Tasmanians, 
or natives of Van Diemen’s Land, 
now almost entirely extermin- 
ated, are decidedly of the Pela- 
gian Negro stock. ‘The com- 


pressed, elongated form, with Skull of a Tasmaman. 


* The wide difference between this race of Pelagian Negroes and the 
Papuas, with whom they have been confounded, may be perceived on 
comparing the opposite figure with that of the Papua in Plate I. 
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prognathous jaws may be recognised in the outline of a 
Tasmanian skull which is here annexed. 

The Pelagian Negro races have been supposed to reach 
eastward as far as the Archipelago commonly termed the 
Fejee Islands, the people of which bear some resemblance 
to them. This cluster of islands was visited by Captain 
d’Urville, who has given some new information respecting 
them and their inhabitants. They are called Viti by the 
inhabitants; and it seems that Fejee is the corruption of 
the name in the Tonga language. ‘The natives call them- 
selves Kai Viti, and their neighbours of the Friendly Isles, 
Kai Tonga, or the people of Tonga, from the root Kai, 
which means to eat or to live. M.d’Urville has given the 
portrait of a Viti Islander named Tomboua Nakoro, ‘ who 
was,” as he says, ‘a man of gentle manners, of an agreeable 
physiognomy, and mild character ;” and appeared to M. 
d’Urville much superior to all the savages whom he had 
seen. His general aspect and countenance, his complexion, 
which could only be called swarthy (basané), his whole 
conformation, recalled to M. d’Urville’s mind the type of 
the Arab. ‘Son intelligence ne cédait pas a celle de 
ces hommes naguére si célébres dans les arts et les 
sciences.” ‘His conduct on board ever displayed an union 
of gravity, propriety, reserve, and equanimity. He never 
abandoned himself, like his countrymen, to immoderate 
transports of joy or grief, of anger or delight, under any 
circumstances.” ‘The physical characters of this man were 
equally remarkable. His hair, ample and frizzled, even 
resembled that of the Papuas. What gave him a most 
strange appearance was, that the anterior part of it was of 
a fine black, while the back part was of a deep red, the 
effect, as M. d’Urville sunpoved of an art practised by 
these islanders. 

M. d@’Urville coincides with the general opinion respect- 
ing the origin of the Viti Islanders. He thinks that the 
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black race, having advanced thus far eastward, have re- 
sisted in these islands the progress of the Polynesians in 
an opposite direction. But I think there is no room for 
doubt but that the Malayan race spread from west to east ; 
and it is very probable, as M. Lesson conjectured, that the 
Polynesian race had peopled the distant groupes in the 
Great Pacific before the progress of the Pelagian Negroes 
in a similar direction took place. We have not yet suffi- 
cient information respecting the Viti Islanders to afford 
any conclusive evidence on this subject; and W. v. Hum- 
boldt has shewn that there are strong grounds for doubting 
the general opinion respecting them. 
The sketch accompanying Fig. 83. 

these outlines represents the : 
cranium of a Viti Islander, 
which is in the College of 
Surgeons. It is taken from 
the work of Mr. Martin, who 
observes that it resembles the 
Tasmanian skull in the ample 
size of the coronal ridge, from 
which the head slopes down 
on each side, in the convexity 
of the parietal bones, and the narrowness and lateral com- 
pression of the forehead. 


Skull of a Viti Islander. 


SECTION XXXV. 
OF THE ALFORIAN RACE. 


Tue Alforians are a people of peculiar physical cha- 
racters, who are supposed to inhabit the interior of New 
Guinea, and many of the larger islands to the southward 
of the Indian Ocean. They are termed Haraforas, Al- 
foérs, and Alfourous: the real name is uncertain. 
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The Alforians of New Guinea are named Endaménes 
by M. Lesson, who has given the following account of 
them. He says, “‘’That they live in the most miserable 
manner ; continually at war with their neighbours, they 
are solely occupied in endeavouring to preserve themselves 
from attacks, and escape the snares laid for them. The 
custom prevalent among the Papuas of the coast, of putting 
their prisoners to death, and erecting their spoil as trophies, 
accounts for the difficulty we find of observing them even 
in New Guinea; and two or three men reduced to slavery, 
whom we saw at Doréry, are the only individuals we have 
met with. ‘The Papuas described them to us, as of a fero- 
cious character, cruel, and gloomy, possessed of no arts, 
and passing their whole lives in seeking subsistence in the 
forests. But we cannot regard this hideous picture, which 
each people draws of its neighbouring tribe, as authentic. 
The Endaménes, whom we saw, had a repulsive physiog- 
nomy, — flat noses, cheek-bones projecting, large eyes, pro- 
minent teeth, long and slender legs, very black and thick 
hair, rough and shining, without being woolly. Their 
beards were very coarse and thick. An excessive stupidity 
was stamped upon their countenances, probably the effect of 
slavery. These savages, whose skin is of a very deep, dirty 
brown or black colour, go naked. ‘They make incisions upon 
their arms and breasts, and wear in their noses pieces of 
wood. nearly six inches long. ‘Their character is taciturn, 
and their physiognomy fierce; their motion is uncertain 
and slow. ‘The inhabitants of the coast. gave us some 
details of the Endaménes, but such as seemed to us dic- 
tated by hatred, and as their accounts differed, whether 
because the sense of what they told us was badly under- 
stood, or they related to us statements which they did not 
themselves credit, with the intention of inspiring us with 
fear, we think it useless to make a race of men known by 
false or inexact descriptions, whose history is still enveloped 
in obscurity.” 
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Captain Forrest was, at least, one of the first English 
voyagers who described the Alforas, but we derive more 
information respecting them from Dr. Leyden, who con- 
tributed very much to the ethnology of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. According to Leyden, the Tirtn, or Tedons, are 
a people of Alforian origin. He says, ‘‘ These tribes live 
chiefly on the north-east coast of Borneo, and are reckoned 
a savage and piratical race, addicted to eating the flesh of 
their enemies. With their language I am totally unac- 
quainted, but it is reckoned peculiar. It is very probable, 
however, that they are only a tribe of Jddn, whom again I 
imagine to be only a race of Haraforas, or Alfoérs, as 
they are termed by the Dutch, who seem to be the most 
original race of all the Eastern islands, excepting, perhaps, 
the Papuas.” ‘The Idan are sometimes termed Marit ; 
they are certainly the original inhabitants of Borneo, and 
resemble the Haraforas equally in stature, agility, colour, 
and manners. ‘The Haraforas are indigenous in almost all 
the Eastern isles, and are sometimes found on the same 
island with the Papuas, or Oriental Negroes. ‘They are often 
lighter in colour than the Mohammedan races, and gene- 
rally excel them in strength and activity. ‘They are uni- 
versally rude and unlettered; and where they have not 
been reduced to the state of slaves of the soil, their habits 
have a general resemblance. In their manners the most 
singular feature is, the necessity imposed on every person 
of, some time in his life, imbruing his hands in human 
blood; and in general, among all their tribes, as well as 
the Idan, no person is permitted to marry till he can shew 
the skull of a man whom he has slaughtered. ‘They eat 
the flesh of their enemies, like the Battas, and drink out of 
their skulls; and the ornaments of their houses are human 
skulls and teeth, which are consequently in great request 
among them, as formerly in Sumatra, the ancient inhabi- 
tants of which are said to have had originally no other 
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money than the skulls of their enemies. The Haraforas are 
found in all the Moluccas, in Celebes, the Philippines, and 
in Magindano, where they are termed Subano or Manubo; 
and the ferocious race mentioned by Marsden, who live 
inland from Samanka, in Sumatra, and are accustomed to 
atone their own faults by offering the heads of strangers 
to the chiefs of their villages, are probably of the same 
description.” 

From later accounts given of the Dayak, by Mr. Earle 
and others, I think it very doubtful whether they belong to 
the Alforian race. They appear more similar to the Malays; 
but until we have specimens of their language, it will be 
impossible to form any opinion on sure grounds. 

The Australians are supposed to belong to the Alforian 
race: a question which, for the reasons above stated, cannot 
yet be determined. ‘The subjoined portrait gives a good 
specimen of the Australian physiognomy. | 


Austrahan. 


The skull of an Australian is figured in the annexed 
sketch. It bears a great resemblance to the Tasmanian 
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already described, especially in the ridge-like form of the 
coronal arch, and the general Fig. 85. 

contour of the head.. This 
resemblance is a fact worthy 
of remark in the natives of 
two adjoining countries, dif- 
fering as they do in other 
particulars, the one a lank, 
and the other a woolly-haired 
race. 

The lean and half-starved form of the Australians, and 
the disproportionate size of their limbs and head, are 
strongly exemplified by the plate representing two Austra- 
lian figures, which is taken from the magnificent atlas of 


M. d’Urville. 


SECTION XXXVI. 
OF THE NATIVE RACES OF AMERICA—COLLECTIVE SURVEY. 


Tue aboriginal people of America are generally con- 
sidered as a department of the human family very distinct 
from the inhabitants of the Old World. ‘The insulated 
situation of the continent, and the fact that it was so 
_ long unknown, and the tribes which it contains so long 
cut off from intercourse with other nations, are among 
the circumstances which have contributed to produce this 
impression. ‘lhe American nations, taken in the agere- 
gate, are neither among themselves so uniform and un- 
varied in their physical and moral qualities, nor is the line 
of distinction between them and the rest of mankind so 
strongly marked and so obvious, as most persons imagine. 
Yet it must be admitted that certain characters are dis- 
coverable which are common, or nearly so, to the whole of 
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this department of nations, that there are strong indica- 
tions, if not proofs, of a community of origin, or of very 
ancient relationship, among them; and that in surveying 
collectively the people of the New World, we contemplate 
human nature under a peculiar aspect. On comparing 
the American tribes together, we find reasons to believe 
that they must have subsisted as a separate department of 
nations from the earliest ages of the world. Hence, in 
attempting to trace relations between them and the rest of 
mankind, we cannot expect to discover proofs of their 
derivation from any particular tribe or nation in the Old 
Continent. ‘The era of their existence as a distinct and 
insulated race must probably be dated as far back as that 
time which separated into nations the inhabitants of the 
Old World, and gave to each branch of the human family 
its primitive language and individuality. 

The traits which serve to characterise the native 
Americans collectively are, as I have said, not so obvious 
as by some they are supposed to be. ‘These nations are 
called “‘ Red Men;” but there are tribes equally red, and 
perhaps more properly deserving that epithet, in Africa 
and Polynesia. And the Americans are not all of the 
hue denominated “red,” that is, of a copper colour. Some 
tribes, as we shall see, are as white as many European 
nations; others brown or yellow; others are black, or at 
least they are, by travellers, described as very much resem- 
bling in colour the Negroes of Africa. Anatomists have 
distinguished what they have termed the American form 
of the human skull. They were led into this mistake by 
regarding the strongly marked characteristics of some par- 
ticular tribes as universal. The American nations are 
spread over a vast space, and live in different climates ; 
and the shape of their heads is different in different parts. 
_ Nor will any epithet derived from their habits of life apply 
to all the tribes of this department. The native Ameri- 
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cans are not all hunters: there are many fishing tribes 
among them; some are nomadic; others cultivate the earth, 
and live in settled habitations; and of these, a part were 
agriculturists before the arrival of the Europeans; others 
have learned of their conquerors to till the soil, and have 
changed the ancient habits of their race, which, as we may 
hence infer, were not the necessary result of organisation 
or congenital and instinctive propensity. If we wish to 
form a correct idea of the characteristic qualities which 
really form the bond of association between the American 
races, and constitute their peculiar distinction, we must 
Inquire somewhat more deeply into the subject. 

The most decided and most clearly marked evidence of 
relationship between these nations is to be found in the 
characteristic structure of their languages. This is a 
subject on which light has been thrown of late years, prin- 
cipally through the labours of American philologers. Her- 
vas,* indeed, collected some materials for this purpose ; 
but Dr. Smith Barton of Philadelphia was the first who 
made any notable attempt to classify the idioms of North 
America. Humboldt and Vater pursued the work on a 
more extended scale, and with much more ample resources ; 
but it is to M. Du Ponceau that we owe the most impor- 
tant elucidations.t ‘The history of American philology is 
a subject far too extensive to be entered upon in the 
present work, and I shall only adduce the general result, 
which, as the celebrated traveller Humboldt observes, is a 
fact of great importance to the history of mankind. “In 
America,” Humboldt says, “from the country of the Esqui- 


* “ Catalogo delle Lingue del Abbate Hervas.” 

+ American ethnography has also derived important aids from the 
learned works of Messrs. Pickering and Gallatin. We may expect to 
find new elucidations of the subject when the posthumous work of the 
greatest European philologer, W. von Humboldt, long promised by M. 
Buschmann, shall make its appearance. 
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maux to the banks of the Orinoko, and again, from these 
torrid banks to the frozen climate of the Straits of Magellan, 
mother tongues entirely different with regard to their roots 
have, if we may use the expression, the same physiognomy. 
Striking analogies of grammatical construction have been 
recognised, not only in the more perfect languages, as that 
of the Incas, the Aymara, the Guarani, the Mexican, and 
the Cora, but also in languages extremely rude. Idioms, 
the roots of which do not resemble each other more than 
the roots of the Sclavonian and Biscayan, have resemblances 
of internal mechanism similar to those which are found in 
the Sanskrit, the Persian, the Greek, and the German 
languages.” 

These observations were made many years since by M. 
de Humboldt. ‘They have been confirmed by more exten- 
sive research, and the conclusion is thus stated by Mr. 
Gallatin :— 

“Amidst that great diversity of American languages, 
considered only in reference to their vocabularies, the 
similarity of their structure and grammatical forms has 
been observed and pointed out by the American philolo- 
gists. The result appears to confirm the opinions already 
entertained on that subject by Mr. Du Ponceau, Mr. Pick- 
ering, and others, and to prove that all the languages, not 
only of our own Indians, but of the native inhabitants of 
America, from the Arctic Ocean to Cape Horn, have, as 
far as they have been investigated, a distinct character 
common to all, and apparently differing from any of those 
of the other Continent with which we are most familiar.” * 

It must be observed that the idioms of the Esquimaux 
are included among the American languages; and this is 
the mature opinion of Mr. Du Ponceau, and other writers 
who have carefully examined the subject. We must, there- 


“ « Archeologia Americana,” vol. ii. 
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fore, reckon the Esquimaux in the class of nations among 
whom the ancient culture of language peculiar to the New 
World was originally spread: they belong to the American 
stock, though differing from many other tribes in some of 
their most striking characters. But they are not the only 
nations of the New World who thus differ. 

There are, in the second place, many remarkable traits 
in the moral and social state of the American nations 
which indicate some near relation between them, and serve 
to distinguish them from the races of the Old World. 
These phenomena have been differently accounted for by 
writers who have contemplated the subject in different 
points of view; but whatever supposition may be adopted 
as to their nature and origin, their tendency is to exalt 
the antiquity of the American race, and to carry back to a 
remote period the era of its separation from the rest of 
mankind. A learned and ingenious writer, who has atten- 
tively studied the character of the American aborigines, 
and who has availed himself for that purpose of more ample 
resources for acquiring accurate knowledge than have 
fallen to the lot of many persons, has been led to adopt the 
opinion, that the nations of the New World are not in a 
state of primitive barbarism or living in the original sim- 
plicity of uncultivated nature, but that they are, on the 
contrary, the last remains of a people once high in the 
scale of civilisation and mental improvement, now almost 
worn out and perishing, and sunk into the lowest stage of 
decline and degradation. Among many of the American 
tribes Dr. Martius has observed the remains of ancient in- 
stitutions of a kind which seems to imply the existence of 
much refinement and of an artificial state of society. Of 
this description are,—a complicated form of government, 
regulated despotisms or monarchies, privileged orders, 
hierarchical and sacerdotal ordinances, systematic laws the 
results of reflection and a settled purpose connected with 
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marriage and inheritance and family relationships, and 
other customs which are strongly contrasted with the 
simple and unreflective habits of rude and uncivilised 
nations.* 

The languages of these nations abound, as he says, 
with words expressive of metaphysical views and abstract 
conceptions. ‘Their opinion respecting a future state, the 
nature and attributes of invisible agents, are strikingly 
different from those of nations who have never emerged 
from primitive barbarism. Another fact which tends, as 
M. Martius observes, to confirm the opinion that the 
natives of the New World have fallen from a state of 
greater refinement, is their use, from immemorial ages, of 
certain domesticated animals and cultivated plants, and the 
notions which they entertained of the first acquisition of 
these possessions. Of such animals and plants the people 
of the Old World have their peculiar stock, and the Ame- 
rican nations have their own entirely different. In the Old 
World we know not whence our horses, our dogs, cattle, 
and the various kinds of cerealian gramina, were obtained ; 
and the American nations are equally at a loss, when we 
inquire for the original stock of the dumb dog of the 
Mexicans, the llama, the root of the mandioca, the Ameri- 
can corn, and of the quinoa. In the ancient world there 
were traditions of some mythical benefactors of mankind, 
Ceres, Triptolemus, Bacchus, Pallas, and Poseidon, who 
had contributed their gifts, corn and wine, the sacred olive, 
and the horse, and we infer that all these had been known 
from periods of remote antiquity. In America, likewise, 
tradition refers the knowledge of cultivated plants and 
domestic animals, and the art of tilling the earth, to some 
fabulous person who descended from the gods, or suddenly 
made his appearance among their ancestors, such as the 


* “Martius, tiber die Vergangenheit, und die Zukunft der Ameri- 
‘kanischen Menschheit.” 
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Manco-Capac of the Peruvians, and the Xolotl and Xiuht- 
lato of the Toltecas and Chichimecas. 

The remains of ancient sculpture and architecture 
spread over Mexico, and Yucatan, and Chiapa, as well as 
over the high plain of Quito and other parts of South 
America, and the extensive works of art, consisting of for- 
tifications and other relics discovered on the ‘Tenessi country 
as well as in the inland parts of New Mexico on the Rio 
Gila, afford some further support to the hypothesis of M. 
Martius. 

The possession of arts and acquirements, the most 
simple improvements of human life, and such as belong to 
the very infancy of human society, distinctively appropriate, 
and the origin of which is recorded by mythical legends 
peculiar to each division of mankind, seems to carry back 
the era of their separation to the first ages the world. 

Whether we adopt the opinion of M. Martius, that the 
American nations, in general, have fallen from a higher 
degree of mental culture into their present barbarism, or 
attempt otherwise to account for the phenomena which 
have led to that supposition, it must be admitted that many 
traits are discoverable in the moral and intellectual history 
of the native American tribes which serve to distinguish 
them and give them a sort of national character common, 
at least, to the great majority of the race. ‘The structure 
of their languages, to which we have adverted, indicates, 
perhaps, more reflective habits, and a more accurate 
observation of relations, than the rude idioms of many other 
races. ‘The national customs-and institutions, and many 
other traits which appeared so remarkable to M. Martius, 
if they are not fully sufficient to establish his hypothesis, 
prove, at least, habits of thought and reflection, and a cul- 
tivation of mind very different from’ the state of savages in 
general. We may also observe among the nations of 
America some moral characteristics which serve to dis- 
tinguish them. With a certain vigour and energy of cha- 
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racter they are said to combine a tendency to cruelty and 
revenge. ‘The social affections appear to have, in general, 
less influence over them than over most other races of men. 
The Bedouins of the Arabian desert are cruel and vindic- 
tive; but their evil passions have a more transitory in- 
fluence over them than the stern malice of the Americans. 
The contrast between the nomades of Asia and of America 
is in many respects striking. It has been drawn by one of 
the most eloquent of modern writers, who has himself had 
opportunities of observing both races in their native wilder- 
nesses. I shall terminate these remarks by citing M. 
Chateaubriand’s* description, and it will, perhaps, interest 
my reader to observe that in one particular a very different 
conclusion has been drawn from a contemplation of similar 
facts by the German philosopher and the French poet :-—— 
“Ce qui distingue surtout les Arabes des peuples du 
Nouveau-Monde, c’est qu’a travers la rudesse des premiers 
on sent pourtant quelque chose de délicat dans leurs meeurs : 
on sent quwils sont nés dans cet Orient, d’ou sont sortis 
tous les arts, toutes les sciences, toutes les religions. 
Caché aux extrémités de l’Occident, dans un canton dé- 
tourné de l’univers, le Canadien habite des vallées om- 
bragées par des foréts éternelles et arrosées par des 
fleuves immenses: l’Arabe, pour ainsi dire jeté sur le grand 
chemin du monde, entre l’Afrique et l’Asie, erre dans les 
brillantes régions de l’aurore, sur un sol sans arbres et sans 
eau. Il faut, parmi les tribus des descendants d’Ismaél, des 
maitres, des serviteurs, des animaux domestiques, une 
liberté soumise a des lois. Chez les hordes américaines 
Phomme est encore tout seul avec sa fiére et cruelle indé- 
pendance: au lieu de la couverture de laine il a la peau 
d’ours; au lieu de la lance, la fléche; au lieu du poignard, 
la massue: il ne connoit point et il dédaigneroit la datte, la 
pastéque, le lait du chameau: il veut a ses festins de la chair 
et du sang. I] n’a point tissu le poil de chévre pour se mettre 


* Chateaubriand, “ Itinéraire 4 Jérusalem.” 
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a labri sous des tentes: ’orme tombé de vétusté fournit 
Pécorce asa hutte. I] n’a point dompté le cheval pour pour- 
suivre la gazelle; il prend lui-méme orignal a la course. 
Il ne tient point par son origine, a de grandes nations 
civilisées ; on ne rencontre point le nom de ses ancétres 
dans les fastes des empires: les contemporains de ses aieux 
sont de vieux chénes encore debout. Monuments de la 
nature et non de Vhistoire, les tombeaux de ses péres, 
s’élévent inconnus dans des foréts ignoreés. En un mot, 
tout annonce chez l Américain le sauvage qui n’est point 
encore parvenu a l’état de civilisation, tout indique chez 
PArabe, Vhomme civilisé retombé dans l'état sauvage.” 
However different the conclusions at which these 

writers have ultimately arrived, they appear to have par- 
ticipated with all other reflecting persons who have con- 
templated the same phenomena in one impression as to the 
leading traits in the character of the American aborigines. 
Attentive observers have been struck, as I have said, 
with manifestations of greater energy and mental vigour, 
of more intense and deeper feeling, of a more reflective 
mind, of greater fortitude, and more consistent perseverance 
in enterprises and all pursuits, when they have compared 
the natives of the New World with the sensual and volatile, 
and almost animalised savages who are still to be found 
in some quarters of the Old Continent. They have been 
equally impressed by the sullen and unsocial character, by 
the proud apathetic endurance, by the feeble influence of 
social affections, by the intensity of hatred and revenge, 
and the deep malice-concealing dissimulation so remark- 
able in the dwellers amid the dark solitudes of the 
American forests, where some have imagined that the 
descendants of the First Murderer have sought to hide 
themselves from the eyes of men and benevolent beings : 
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The craniology of the American nations has been un- 
expectedly and greatly advanced by the studies of Dr. 
Morton, whose splendid and highly valuable work is well 
known to all who take an interest in ethnological inquiries. 
This writer has observed a number of important facts which 
must be noticed with reference to the physical history of 
particular races of Americans. But the types of organisa- 
tion which prevail among these races are too comprehensive, 
and the deviations, as far as they are yet known, too 
evanescent or too feebly marked to afford a basis for dis- 
criminating the native inhabitants of the New World into 
ethnical groupes. I shall, however, cite from Dr. Morton’s 
work the general results of his comparison of American 
skulls. 

He says, ‘“ After examining a great number of skulls, 
I find that the nations east of the Alleghany Mountains, 
together with the cognate tribes, have a head more elon- 
gated than any other Americans. ‘This remark applies 
especially to the great Lenapé stock, the Iroquois, and the 
Cherokees. ‘To the west of the Mississippi we again meet 
with the elongated head in the Mandans, Ricaras, Assini- 
boins, and some other tribes. Yet, even in these instances, 
the characteristic truncation of the occiput is more or less 
obvious, while many nations east of the Rocky Mountains 
have the rounded head so characteristic of the race, as the 
Osages, Ottoes, Missouris, Dacotas, and numerous others. 
The same conformation is common in Florida: but some 
of these nations are evidently of the 'Tolteca family, as both 
their characters and traditions testify. ‘The heads of the 
Charibs, as well of the Antilles as of Terra Firma, are also 
naturally rounded : and we trace this character, as far as 
we have had opportunity for examination, through the 
nations east of the Andes, the Patagonians, and the tribes 
of Chili. In fact, the flatness of the occipital portion 
of the cranium will probably be found to characterise a 
greater or less number of individuals in every existing 
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tribe from Tierra del Fuego to the Canadas. If the skulls 
be viewed from behind, we observe the occipital outline to 
be moderately curved outwards, wide at the occipital pro- 
tuberance, and full from these points to the opening of the 
ear. From the parietal protuberances to the vertex there 
is a slightly curved slope, producing a conical or rather a 
wedge-shaped outline.” 

‘* Humboldt has remarked that there is no race on the 
globe in which the frontal bone is so much pressed back- 
wards, and in which the forehead is so small. It must be 
observed, however, that the lowness of the forehead is in 
some measure compensated by its breadth, which is gene- 
rally considerable. ‘The flat forehead was esteemed beau- 
tiful among a great number of tribes; and this fancy has 
been the principal incentive to the moulding of the head 
by art. 

‘«‘ Although the orbital cavities are large, the eyes them- 
selves are smaller than in Europeans; and Frézier asserts 
that the Puelche women whom he saw in Chili were abso- 
lutely hideous from the smallness of their eyes. ‘The latter 
are also deeply set, or sunk, in the head—an appearance 
which is much increased by the low and prominent frontal 
ridges. 

«¢ Among the North American Indians, there is scarcely 
any decided obliquity in the position of the eyes, which is 
so universal among the Malays and Mongoles; but Spix 
and Martius have observed it in some Brazilian tribes, and 
Humboldt in those of the Orinoko: and among the Pouris, 
the Prince de Wied describes a man who bore in this and 
other respects a marked resemblance to a Kalmuk. 

«‘ What has been said of the bony orbits obtains with 
surprising uniformity: thus the superior margin is but 
slightly curved, while the inferior may be compared to an 
inverted arch. ‘The lateral margins form curves rather 
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mediate between the other two. ‘This fact is the more 
interesting on account of the contrast it presents to the 
oblong orbit and parallel margins observable in the Malay. 
The latter conformation, however, is sometimes seen in the 
American, but chiefly in those skulls which have been 
altered by pressure on the frontal bone. 

«The nose constitutes one of the strongest and most 
uniform features of the Indian countenance: it mostly 
presents the decidedly arched form, without being aquiline, 
and still more rarely flat. 

‘‘’The nasal cavities correspond to the size of the nose 
itself; and the remarkable acuteness of smell possessed by 
the American Indian has been attributed to the great 
expansion of the olfactory membrane. But the perfection 
of this sense, like that of hearing among the same people, 
is perhaps chiefly to be attributed to its constant and 
assiduous cultivation. ‘The cheek-bones are large and 
prominent, and incline rapidly towards the lower jaw, 
giving the face an angular conformation. The upper jaw 
is often elongated, and much inclined outwards, but the 
teeth are for the most part vertical. The lower jaw is 
broad and ponderous, and connected in front. ‘The teeth 
are also very large, and seldom decay; few present marks 
of disease, though the teeth are often worn by the mastica- 
tion of hard substances.” 

Interesting and important as these observations are, 
they yet do not afford us the means of separating the races 
of America, and in arranging them according to affinity 
between different tribes. We shall find, as in the Old 
Continent so in the New, that tribes of different physical 
characters come into the same families of nations. Dr. 
Morton’s remarks above cited afford an instance; since the 
Mandans, Minetaris, and Osages, placed in one class with 
reference to their skulls, are known to be tribes of the 
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great family of the Sioux, to whom also belong the 
Dacotas, and other tribes characterised by a different con- 
formation of the head. 

The affinity of languages affords the only secure ground 
for ethnological arrangements; and this method has been 
followed by the great philologers of the American race, 
Du Ponceau, Pickering, and Gallatin. We must pursue 
it as far as it leads us, and when it fails, we must be con- 
tent with such probabilities or approximations to historical 
truth as geographical circumstances and all other obtain- 
able lights may be found to furnish. On these foundations, 
I shall now endeavour to enumerate in particular classes 
the principal families or groupes of nations into which the 
aborigines of America divide themselves. 


SECTION XXXVII. 


INHABITANTS OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 1. RACE OF 
TOLTECAS, CHICHIMECAS, AZTECAS. 


In many parts of the world are to be found tracts of 
great elevation where the climate and soil, and all the 
productions of the earth, are remarkably different from 
those of the adjacent lowlands, but nowhere else do we 
observe contrasts so striking in all the forms of living and 
inanimate nature as when we compare the lofty plain of 
Anahuac with the low intertropical countries of America. 
The chain of the Cordillera, which, in Peru, is cleft into 
parallel ridges, supporting between them broad valleys, 
becomes, in the latitude of Mexico, a concentrated mass of 
mountains, which itself constitutes the table-land, and over 
the surface of which peaks 16,000 and 17,700 feet in 
height are scattered. ‘The whole high region of Mexico 
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is divided into four great uplands of different character 
and different natural productions. The first, comprehend- 
ing the high valley, so termed, of Toluca, is raised 8530 
feet above the sea; the valley of ‘Tenochtitlan, where the 
royal city of Montezuma stood, 7460; that of Actopan, 
6553; and the fourth, which is termed the valley of Istla, 
3343. The rocks and mountains of Anahuac have the 
forms of ancient towers, and buttresses, and cones, or pyra- 
mids: great lakes, as those of Texcuco, Christobal, and 
Chalco, variegate its surface, of which they occupy nearly 
one fourth part. In these treeless plains, various forms 
of the cactus, the prickly manguey, or agave, and other 
plants of singular shape, overspread the soil, where the 
dumb dog and the bald wolf of Mexico or the xolo- 
itzcuintli, and various lacertine reptiles, wander. In such 
a country, where the seasons have neither a proper summer 
nor winter, and the climate is neither that of the temperate 
nor of the torrid zone, the Spanish invaders found a people 
equally singular, equally removed from the rudeness and 
simplicity of savage life, and from softer and more gentle 
manners which civilisation has elsewhere produced, com- 
bining great knowledge and skill in many useful and orna- 
mental arts with the reckless cruelty of the fiercest bar- 
barian. The Aztecas were diligent cultivators; they had not 
only the practice of working mines, and producing for use 
all the metals which their soil concealed, but could set gems 
in silver and gold, and perform fine works of art, which, 
as Clavigero says, astonished the workmen of Europe. 
The natives of Mexico erected stupendous edifices, which 
rivalled those of Egypt, and although they could not yet 
attain to the greatest of human inventions, perhaps only 
once achieved by men under the most favourable auspices, 
that of symbols representing the sounds of words, they had 
long aspired after it, and had contrived a method of record- 
ing events, and handing down to memory the passages of 
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their ancient history. The Mexicans had even made great 
advancement in science, and had a solar year, with inter- 
calations on the principle of the Roman calendar. They 
appear to have been influenced by a deep sentiment of 
religion, though singularly perverted ; had orders of priests 
performing the rites of a stately ceremonial, and splendid 
pomps and processions in honour of the gods, whom they 
worshipped through these mediators and with sacrifices of 
the most appalling cruelty, connected, as it appears, with 
the universally prevailing sentiment of mankind which calls 
for atonement and expiation. The accounts left by the 
*‘conquistadores” hardly suffice to furnish an adequate 
idea of their social state; but, as far as we can form an 
opinion, it does not appear that the civilised Aztecas had 
derived from their cultivation of arts any moral improve- 
ment or mitigation of that sullen malignity which seems 
common to the native tribes of the New World. Their 
gods had no attribute of clemency or mercy; they were 
demons, unrelenting avengers of guilt, the creatures of an 
evil conscience. 

It is well known that the Mexicans professed to have 
records of considerable antiquity. They consisted of his- 
torical paintings, of which the traditional explanation was 
repeated orally by native Mexicans to some of their con- 
querors, and to Spanish and Italian ecclesiastics. They 
_had also calendars carrying back the notation of time, 
and marking the different passages of their history.* The 
authenticity of these documents, and of the interpretation 
assigned to them, requires a more critical research than 
has yet been made. To the Abbé Clavigero, however, 
and Professor Vater, and M. de Humboldt, they have 
appeared worthy of credit; and though the style of repre- 
sentation in the earliest parts is evidently mythical, they 

* See the magnificent collection of the historical paintings of the 
Mexicans by Lord Kingsbury. 
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will continue to hold their place among the archives of 
nations, and, as they are the only records of the past ages 
of the New World, to be objects of study to all those who 
attempt to investigate its history. The principal events 
recorded in these documents are the successive arrivals of 
three migratory nations in Anahuac from distant regions 
in the north-west. These nations were the Toltecas, the 
Chichimecas, and the Nahuatlacas. The latter were a 
band of seven tribes, one of which were the Aztecas, or 
proper Mexicans. ‘The country whence the Toltecas issued 
was named Huehuetlapallan. ‘Thence their progress began 
in the year 544 of our era; and this is the very oldest 
epoch in the history of the New World. They arrived at 
Tollantzinco, in the land of Anahuac, in 648, and at Tula 
in 670. In the reign of the Toltec king, Ixtlicuechahuac, 
in 708, the astrologer, Huematzin, composed the Divine 
Book, or Teo-amoxth, which contained in hieroglyphics 
their history, their laws, their calendars, and their mytho- 
logy. ‘The ‘Toltecas are said to have constructed the pyra- 
mid of Cholula, on the model of the pyramid of ‘Teoti- 
huacan. ‘These are supposed to be the oldest of all the 
pyramids of the New World. Siguenza believed them to 
be the work of the Olmecas, more ancient inhabitants, of 
a different race from the Toltecas. It was under the 
Toltec dynasty, or even more early, that the Mexican 
Buddha, Quetzalcohuatl, appeared, a white man, bearded, 
and accompanied by strangers in black garments. High- 
priest of Tula, he founded religious ceremonies, while his 
brother, Huemac, exercised secular authority, and a double 
dynasty arose like the temporal and ecclesiastical Daires, 
or emperors of Japan. Pestilence destroyed the ‘Toltecs 
in 1051. They migrated southwards, but some remained 
in ‘Tula. ‘The Chichimecas, a barbarous people, issued 
from their unknown country, Amaquemecan, and arrived 
in Mexico in 1070. Lastly, the Nahuatlacas, or Seven 
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Tribes, began their migration in 1170. They consisted 
of the Sochimilcas, the Chalcas, Tepanecas, Acolhuas, 
Tlahuicas, Tlascaltecas, or Teo-chichimecas, and Aztecas, 
or Mexicans, all of whom, as well as the Chichimecas, 
spoke the same language as the Toltecas. They issued 
from a country far to the northward called Aztlan, in 
1064, or in 1160, according to another account. The 
Aztecs separated themselves from the other tribes. In 
1325, they built the city of Tenochtitlan, the ancient 
Mexico, on the banks of the Lake Texcuco.* 

Such is the outline of the history of the ancient Mexican 
race, as it seems to be portrayed in the historical paint- 
ings of which the Spanish conquerors obtained possession, 
and, as they supposed, the correct interpretation. We 
may, at least, infer from hence that tribes of the Mexican 
race, for the Toltecas and Aztecs and the other tribes 
above mentioned were one race, since they all spoke the 
same language, had ascended the central plain of Anahuac 
from the countries lying somewhere towards the north, and 
that their arrivals had been successive, and had continued 
for some centuries before the discovery of America. By 
the writers before cited, the substance of these accounts ap- 
pears to have been fully credited. 

The portraits of the ancient Aztecas, as Humboldt has 
observed, and some of their divinities, are remarkable for 
the depression of their forehead, giving a small facial angle; 
and this is a form which seems to have entered into the 
beau idéal of the race, and which many other American 


* Among the most interesting, and probably the most authentic, 
remains of the literature of this singular race, are the hymns composed 
by Nezahualcojotl, king of Texcuco, in honour of the Supreme Being ; 
and his elegy on the instability of human greatness, as proved by the fate 
of the tyrant ‘Tezozomoe, translated into Spanish by the great nephew 
of this king, who was baptised by the name of Ferdinand Alva Ixtil- 
xochitl. 
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nations imitate by artificial compression of the head. The 
characteristics of the present Mexicans are thus described 
by Clavigero :-— 

‘The moral and physical qualities of the Mexicans, 
their tempers and dispositions, were the same as those of 
the Acolhuacans, the ‘Tepanecans, the Tlascalans, and other 
nations, with no other difference than what arose from their 
different mode of education. 

‘“‘'The Mexicans are of a good stature, generally rather 
exceeding than falling short of the middle size, and well- 
proportioned in all their limbs. ‘They have good com- 
plexions, narrow foreheads, black eyes, clean, firm, regular 
white teeth ; thick, black, coarse, glossy hair, thin beards, 
and generally no hair upon their legs, thighs, and arms: 
their skin is of an olive colour. 

«There is scarcely a nation upon earth in which there 
are fewer persons deformed ; and it would be more difficult 
to find a single hump-backed, lame, or squint-eyed man 
among a thousand Mexicans than among a hundred of any 
other nation. Among the young women of Mexico, there 
are many very beautiful and fair ; whose beauty is rendered 
more attractive by the sweetness and natural modesty of 
their behaviour. 

‘Their senses are very acute, especially that of sight, 
which they enjoy unimpaired to the greatest age. ‘Their 
minds are at bottom, in every respect, like other children 
of Adam, and endowed with the same powers; nor did the 
Europeans ever do less credit to their own reason than 
when they doubted of the rationality of the Americans. 
Many persons allow the Mexicans to possess a great talent 
of imitation, but deny them the praise of invention, —a 
vulgar error, which is contradicted by the ancient history 
of that people.” 
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2. Original Inhabitants of Mexico, and other Parts of 
Central America. 


We have seen that the Aztecas, or Mexicans, as well 
as their kinsmen and predecessors, the Toltecas, were 
foreigners in Anahuac, who entered that country from the 
north, and that the first body of this race entered Mexico 
about 640, as it is supposed, after the Christian era. 
Previously to that time, the same region had been inha- 
bited by various races, some of whom had arts and civilisa- 
tion, while others are said to have been barbarians. The 
former were spread far through Central America, as the 
splendid buildings of Palenque, and other places which 
have been lately described by Mr. Stephens, fully testify. 
Among the most ancient tribes, according to Clavigero 
and Humboldt, were the Olmecas, who are supposed by 
Boturini, one of the great collectors of Mexican antiquities, 
to have peopled the West India Islands and South America. 
They are known to have extended their migration to Leon 
de Nicaragua. The Olmecas divided the land of Mexico 
with the Xicalancas, the Coras, the Tepanecas, Tarascas, 
Mixtecas, Tzapotecas, and the Othomi. 

The Othomi and Totonacs were two barbarous races 
who inhabited the country about Lake Texcuco, before the 
arrival of the Chichimecas, who were of the Mexican race. 
The Othomi are a very remarkable people, from the cir- 
cumstance that, while all the other known languages of 
America are polysyllabic, and abounding with complicated 
constructions, the Othomi, as it has been proved by a late 
writer, a native of Mexico, Don F. Naxera, whose disco- 
very has been particularly noticed by the great philologist, 
Du Ponceau, was a monosyllabic dialect. It would seem 
to belong to the same family of languages with the Chinese 
and Indo-Chinese idioms. 

Farther to the northward, and beyond the northern 
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boundary of the Mexican empire, dwelt the Huaxtecas. 
It was discovered by Professor Vater that the Huaxteca 
idiom is nearly allied to the languages of Yucatan and 
Guatimala; and this confirms the history of the Aztec 
conquest of Anahuac. Huaxtecapan is separated from those 
southern districts by the whole of Acolhuacan, and by a 
great part of the Mexican empire. ‘The people must have 
been cut off from each other by the immigration of the 
Mexicans. Between the Maya, which is the idiom of 
Yucatan, the Poconchi of Guatimala, and the northern 
Huaxteca, Vater has proved the existence of an extensive 
analogy ; and there is reason to believe that the Maya was 
the common language of Cuba, Jamaica, and Hispaniola. 
In the neighbouring Chiapa, at least ten languages are 
enumerated. ‘Lhe people of this country had hieroglyphical 
paintings, and a computation of time, analogous to that 
of the Mexicans. ‘They also, according to their tradition, 
came from the north under a patriarch, Votan, and had 
historical paintings. Between Chiapa and Mexico were the 
Zapotecas and Mixtecas, who had peculiar languages and 
systems of mythology. 

The Tarascas, who inhabit the fertile and extensive 
country of Mechoacan, to the north-west of Mexico, were 
always independent of that kingdom. ‘They had a sonorous 
and harmonious language, distinct from all others. ‘Their 
country was very populous, and in arts and cultivation 
they were equal to the Mexicans, who could never subdue 
them; but their king submitted voluntarily to the Spaniards. 
Before we leave the nations of Anahuac, it may be worth 
while to remark, that although they differed so much in 
language, they generally considered themselves as descended 
from the same race, and that they had even mythological 
stories which accounted for the diversities of their lan- 
guages. Acosta has preserved one of these tales, in which 
the ‘Tarascas are asserted to have spoken originally the 
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language of the Aztecas, and to have emigrated with that 
people from Atzlan. 

According to this tale, the Aztecas, arriving after a 
long peregrination at Mechoacan, were desirous of settling 
in so pleasant a country, which was, however, too small for 
the whole nation. Their god, Huitzilopochtli, consented 
that a part might remain, and, while they were bathing in 
the lake of Pazcuaro, advised the others to steal their 
clothes, and pursue their journey. ‘The former party were 
so incensed on being thus robbed, that they resolved to 
separate themselves for ever from their thievish brethren, 
and accordingly adopted a new language, the ‘Tarasca. 

Gomara relates that an allegory was current among 
the Mexicans, of a more extensive meaning. An old man, 
named Iztac-Mixcoatl, and his wife Itancueitl, had six 
children, each of whom came to speak a different language, 
called Xolhua, Tenoch, Olmecatl, Xicallancatl, Mixtecatl, 
and Otomotl, the names appropriated to six of the principal 
nations of Anahuac. 


3. Traces of the Aztec Migration. 


In the countries lying to the eastward of the Gulf of 
California, between the sea-coast and the highest ridges of 
the Cordillera, and reaching northward as far as the great 
rivers Gila and Colorado, many traces are found of the 
temporary abodes of the Aztecas, during their migratory 
march which probably took place through this region. 

Ruins have been found in various places in the countries 
above mentioned, lying to the southward of the Gila, which, 
connected with local traditions remaining among the inha- 
bitants, are supposed to mark the different stations of the 
Aztecas in their journey towards Anahuac: these vestiges 
are said to coincide with and confirm the accounts trans- 
mitted by the Mexican historians. Near Nayarit are seen 
earthern mounds and trenches, which tradition assigns to 
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the Cora. These people are said to have raised them as 
a defence against the Aztecas, when in their way from 
Hue’colhuacan to Chicomoztoc, where the Seven Tribes 
separated. Stations of the Aztecas are supposed to have 
been recognised by some extensive remains. ‘The most 
celebrated of these is near the river Gila, where there are 
ruins of edifices built like those of Mexico, and manifestly 
the work of a people advanced in arts. They are termed 
the Casas Grandes. Nations speaking various languages 
inhabit the provinces of Sinaloa, and Sonora, and in the 
missions of New Biscay, which le between Mexico and the 
river Gila. According to Ribas, all the languages of 
Sinaloa contain numerous words resembling the Mexican. 
Of such, he says that he could furnish a long catalogue, 
which appears to prove that some ancient connexion sub- 
sisted between the people of these countries and the 
Mexicans: their languages are said, however, to differ 
from the Mexican in grammatical structure. 

The mountains of ‘Tarahumara and of Pimeria Alta, 
extending from New Biscay into Sonora, give name to the 
missions of those countries. The natives of Tarahumara 
have a peculiar language. The Eudeve and Opata, in 
Pimeria, are said by Clavigero to resemble the Tarahumara 
so closely, that they must all have sprung from the same 
root. But the language of the Cora, a nation inhabiting 
the missions of Nayarit, and that of Tarahumara, above 
mentioned, have long been known to bear a decided relation 
to the Mexican. The Cora agrees with the Mexican, 
according to the result of Vater’s researches, not only in 
its vocabulary, but very remarkably in its grammatical 
structure. ‘This resemblance is of such a description as 
to prove that the Cora nation are descended, at least in 
great part, from the same stock as the ancient Aztecas. 

The farthest vestige of what may be considered as 
Mexican civilisation toward the north is in the neighbour- 
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hood of the Yaquesila, which flows into the Rio Colorado. 
The Mogqui, and other tribes who inhabit this region, are 
said by the missionaries who visited these countries in their 
journey from the missions of Pimeria, to reside in towns, 
or villages, containing two or three thousand inhabitants. 
They are clothed, and their houses have several stories 
and terrasses, and are constructed in the same manner as 
the Casas Grandes, and the houses of ancient Mexico. 


SECTION XXXVIII. 
OF THE ESQUIMAUX, OR KARALIT. 


THERE are two races among the aborigines of North 
America, and only two, who may be traced nearly across 
the whole continent, from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
Ocean. These are the two northern races of the Esqui- 
maux and Athapascas. There are several dialects among 
them, but the proximity of these to each other is astonish- 
ing, if the extent of space over which they are spread is 
considered. | 

The Esquimaux, though they hunt during their short 
summer, are obliged to draw their principal sustenance 
from the sea, and consequently they are rarely found more 
than 100 miles from the sea-coast. 

The name of the Esquimaux is derived, according to 
M. Charlevoix, from an Algonquin or Abenaqui word, and 
~ means “Eaters of raw fish.” ‘They call themselves by 
different names in different places, but their most prevalent 
designation is Karalit. The Esquimaux inhabit the shores 
of all the seas, bays, inlets, and islands of America, north 
of the 60° of north latitude; from the eastern coast of 
Greenland, in longitude 20°; to the Straits of Behring, 
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in longitude 167° west. On the Atlantic, they reach east- 
ward along the coast of Labrador to the Straits of Belle-isle, 
and within the Gulf of the River St. Lawrence. ‘Towards 
the west, they may be traced along the shores of the Pacific 
to the extremity of the Peninsula of Alaska, and thence to 
the neighbourhood of Mount St. Elias, where they border 
on the Kolushians. The Koneges and Tschugazzi are the 
southernmost tribes of Esquimaux that are known in this 
direction,* as reaching down the western side of North 
America, along the shore of the Pacific. The whole length 
of the coast of the Esquimaux is computed by Mr. Gallatin 
to be not less than 5400 miles, without reckoning the inlets 
of the sea. | 

I have already described the form of the skull peculiar 
to the Esquimaux. ‘The description given by Crantz of 
the Greenlanders may well apply to the whole race. He 
says that they are for the most part under five feet in 
stature. He adds, ‘That they have well-shaped and pro- 
portioned limbs. ‘Their face is commonly broad and flat, 
with high cheek-bones, but round and plump cheeks ; their 
eyes are little and black, but devoid of sparkling fire ; 
their nose is not flat, but small, and projecting but little ; 
their mouth is little and round, and the under lip some- 
what thicker than the other.” ‘They have universally 
coal-black, straight, strong, and long hair on their heads, 
but no beard, because they root it out. ‘Their hands and 
feet are little and soft, but their head and the rest of their 
limbs are large. They have high breasts and broad 
shoulders: their whole body is fat.” 

M. Charlevoix, in his history of New France, has given 
a very good description of the Esquimaux, and there are 
some remarkable particulars in his account. He says, “ I 
est certain que de tous les peuples connus de Amérique, 


* “Synopsis of the Indian Tribes of North America,” by the Hon- 
ourable Albert Gallatin. “ Archzologia Americana,” vol. ii. p. 10. 
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il n’en est point, qui remplisse mieux que celui-ci, la pré- 
mi€re idée que l’on a eue en Europe des sauvages. II est 
presque le seul ot les hommes ayent de la barbe, et ils 
Pont si épaisse jusqu’aux yeux, qu’on a peine a découvrir 
quelques traits de leur visage. Ils ont d’ailleurs je ne 
scal quoi d’affreux dans lair, de petits yeux effarés, des 
dents larges et fort sales, des cheveux ordinairement noirs, 
quelquefois blonds, fort en désordre, et tout l’extérieur fort 
brute. Leurs meeurs et leur caractére ne démentent point 
cette mauvaise physionomie. Ils sont féroces, farouches, 
défiants, inquiets, toujours portés a faire du mal aux 
étrangers. 

‘‘Leurs cheveux blonds, leurs barbes, la blancheur de 
leur peau, le peu de ressemblance et de commerce, qu’ils 
ont avec leurs plus proches voisins, ne laissent aucun lieu 
de douter, quils n’ayent une origine différente de celle des 
autres Amériquains.” 


SECTION XXXIX. 
ATHAPASCAS, OR CHEPEWYANS. 


Tue name of Athapascas has been given by Mr. Gal- 
latin to a widely-spread nation in North America, termed 
Chepewyans by Mackenzie, who had a very imperfect idea 
of their extension. ‘This designation is derived from the 
original name of the Lake of the Hills, and the adjoining 
country, which is in the centre of the territory possessed 
by the tribes of this race. 

The country of the Athapascas reaches from the western 
shore of Hudson’s Bay, across the whole American Conti- 
nent, to the confines of the Kolushian tribes, immediately 
on the coast of the Pacific. Its southern boundary is the 
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river Missinippi, or the Churchill river, which falls into 
Hudson’s Bay. ‘This boundary line ascends from the 
mouth of that river to its source, and is thence continued 
in a direction nearly due west. The country of the Atha- 
pasca race reaches from this line northward to that of the 
Esquimaux. ‘The Athapascas may thus be considered as 
occupying the whole interior of North America to the 
northward of the latitude of the Missinippi, behind the 
coast of the Kolushians, or to the eastward of them, and 
to the southward of the Esquimaux, whose enemies and 
neighbours they are through the whole frontier of that 
race to the westward of Hudson’s Bay. ‘The Northern 
Indians, the Beaver Indians, the Mountain Indians, the 
Tacallas, or Carriers, the Sussees, are all tribes of Atha- 
pascas, in the midst of whose territory is the whole chain 
of the Rocky Mountains to the northward of the 52° north 
latitude. 

Mackenzie has described the Chepewyans, or Athapas- 
cas. He is unwilling to include them under the name of 
native Americans. He says, “Their progress is easterly, 
and, according to their own traditions, they came from 
Siberia; agreeing in dress and manners with the Eastern 
Asiatics. They have a tradition among them that they 
came originally from another country inhabited by very 
wicked people, and had traversed a great lake, which was 
narrow, shallow, and full of islands, where they suffered 
great misery, it being always winter, with ice and deep 
snow. At the Copper Mine River, where they made the 
first land, the ground was covered with copper, over which 
a body of earth has since been collected to the depth of a 
man’s height. ‘They believe, also, that in ancient times 
their ancestors lived till their feet were worn out with 
walking, and their throats with eating. ‘They describe a 
deluge, when the waters spread over the whole earth, 
except the highest mountains, on the tops of which they 
preserved themselves.” 
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SECTION XL. 
THE GREAT ALGONQUIN-LENAPE, AND IROQUOIS RACES. 


Tue greater part of Canada, and of the country, now 
belonging to the United States, which lies to the eastward 
of the Mississippi, was inhabited at the era of its discovery 
by tribes belonging to two principal races. ‘The Algon- 
quins and the Lenni-Lenape, or Delaware Indians, were 
two of the most powerful and celebrated tribes in one 
of these races: to the other belonged the people who 
were termed by French writers Iroquois. These names, 
as above set down, may be made to comprehend the two 
races respectively, though neither was a general appella- 
tion. Both races were subdivided into a great number of 
tribes, who formed individually distinct nations, though 
they respectively recognised their kindred to each other. 
The Algonquin-Lenape were the most extensively spread 
people in all Northern America. ‘The territory of the 
Iroquois was nearly surrounded by lands belonging to 
that race. For that reason, and because the two nations 
have ever been nearly connected in history, I shall describe 
them, as Mr. Gallatin has done, in one section. 

The limits of the Algonquin-Lenapian territory towards 
the north is the river Missinippi, which separates them 

from the Athapascas, or Chepewyans. ‘The whole course 
of that river, from its source in the Rocky Mountains to 
its mouth in the Hudson’s Bay, divides the Athapascas on 
its left bank from the Algonquin nations on the right. 
The latter, however, are also found on the east side of 
Hudson’s Bay, and a continuation of nearly the same line 
forms their northern limit through the land of Labrador, 
where, there being no Athapascas, they border immediately 
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on the Esquimaux. On the east, they were extended along 
the coast of the Atlantic, from the mouth of the river St. 
Lawrence to the vicinity of Cape Hatteras. ‘This is the 
eastern boundary of the country occupied by the Algon- 
quins and Iroquois. ‘The southern limit is as follows :— 
An irregular line drawn from Cape Hatteras to the con- 
fluence of the Ohio and the Mississippi separates the Iro- 
quois and the Algonquin nations on one side from the 
territories of the southern people on the other, who will 
be mentioned in the following section. On the western 
side, the Algonquin race is generally limited by the 
river Mississippi, from the point before mentioned up to 
its source. Farther northward, the tribes of this race 
are separated from the Sioux by Red River, which falls 
into Lake Winnipeg. Thence northward to the Missinippi 
the line is unknown. 

The Iroquois, a people distinct from the Algonquins, 
but similar to them, and waging almost perpetual warfare 
with them, consisted formerly of two separate bodies. 
The northern Iroquois were entirely surrounded by Algon- 
quin-Lenapian tribes; they occupied countries difficult to 
define, extending from the neighbourhood of Lake Huron 
to the Ohio. ‘The southern Iroquois were the ‘Tuscasoras, 
in Virginia and North Carolina. 


History of the Algonquin-Lendpe. 

From the Atlantic to the Mississippi the names of 
rivers and mountains are, as Dr. Barton observes, chiefly 
Algonquin words; examples are those of Massachussetts, 
Connecticut, Monengahella, Alleghany, Muskingam, Sa- 
vannah, and Mississippi. One great branch of the race 
were the Delaware Indians, or Lenni-Lenape. ‘Their tra- 
ditionary history, as collected by Heckewelder, is as follows. 
The Lenni-Lenape, or Original People, as their ancestors 
have handed down, dwelt long ago in a very distant country, 
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in the western part of the American Continent. For some 
reason, now forgotten, they determined on migrating to the 
eastward, and accordingly set out together in a body. After 
a long journey, and many nights’ encampment—by which 
they mean the halt of a year in one place—they at 
length arrived on the Namesi-Sipu, River of Fish, or 
Mississippi, where they fell in with the Mengwe, or Iro- 
quois, who had likewise emigrated from a distant country, 
and had struck upon the river somewhat higher up. ‘Their 
object was the same as that of the Lenape, they were pro- 
ceeding to the eastward, until they should find a country 
that pleased them. With this nation, destined to be their 
future enemies and destroyers, the Lenape formed a con- 
federacy, and both united their forces against a common foe. 
This was a powerful nation, whom their spies had dis- 
covered in the country eastward of the Mississippi, termed 
Talligewi, or more properly Alligewi, who had built many 
large towns on the rivers flowing through their land. 
These people were a remarkably tall and stout race, higher 
in stature than the tallest of the Lenape ; they were finally 
overcome by the latter, and being expelled from their ter- 
ritory, fled down the Mississippi, whence they never returned. 
The Alleghany river, or Ohio, is still called after them by 
the Delawares, Alligewi-Sipu, or River of the Alligewi ; 
and the chain of mountains also preserves their name. 
The conquering nations divided the country eastward of 
the Namesi-Sipu among themselves. The Lenape took 
possession of, and gradually migrated into, the country to the 
south, and settled on the four great rivers,— Delaware, 
Hudson, Susquehannah, and Potomac; and the Mengwe, 
or Iroquois, occupied the lands farther northward, in the 
vicinity of the great lakes, and on their tributary streams. 
This migration, according to the tradition of the Lenape, 
was the cause of the division of their race into several 
bodies. Some remained beyond the Mississippi, and 
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another body near that river on the eastern side; but the 
larger number settled on the Atlantic. ‘This vast body of 
the Lenape on the Atlantic became divided into three 
tribes, termed the Unamis, Unalachtigo, or Turtle and 
Turkey, who settled near the sea, from the Hudson river 
to beyond the Potomac, and the Minsi, or Wolf tribe, 
farther westward: these people were commonly called 
Monseys. 

From these three tribes, comprising the nation termed 
Delawares by the Anglo-Americans, have gradually de- 
scended many other divisions of the same race, who con- 
tinued to acknowledge the Lenape as their parent stock, 
or as their grandfather. 


Northern Tribes of the Algonquin-Lendpe Race. 


The northern tribes belonging to this family of nations are 
the Kristeneaux, or Crees who border towards the north, on 
the Athapascas, and reach from Hudson’s Bay to the Rocky 
Mountains, the Algonquins and Chippeways, or Ojibways, 
the Ottawas, and the Potowatomis and the Mississagues. 

The north-eastern division, in Mr. Gallatin’s enumera- 
tion, are the Algonquins of Labrador, the Micmacs, the 
Etchemens, and the Abenaquis. 

These nations have been described by Charlevoix, 
La Hontan, and other French writers on the history of 
Canada. 

The eastern division comprises all the tribes of New 
England. ‘The Delaware, or Lenni-Lenape, were acknow- 
ledged according, to La Hontan, by a long list of nations, as 
their primitive ancestors, or, in the Indian phrase, as their 
grandfather. ‘The Minsi, and the Mohicans, or Mohegans, 
the Nachitoches of Maryland, the Susquehannahs, the 
Pohatans of Virginia, and the Pamlicos of North Carolina, 
belong to this division of the Algonquin race. The lan- 
guages of these nations have been grammatically examined, 
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and grammars and dictionaries of some of them have been 
made by various writers of the United States, among whom 
are the celebrated Jonathan Edwards, Eliot, Heckewelder, 
Zeisberger, Pickering, and the great philologer of the New 
World, the venerable Du Ponceau.* 

It was with the Lenni-Lenape, or Delawares, that 
William Penn made his celebrated treaty. In his time the 
Delawares had been subjugated and ‘‘made women” by 
the Iroquois, so that Penn and his followers were obliged 
to purchase the right of possession from the Delawares, and 
that of sovereignty from the Five nations. 

The western branch of the Algonquin race are the 
Menomonies, called by the French ‘ Folles Avoines,” or 
‘“*Wild Oats,” the Miami, or Illinois tribes, the Sauks, 
Foxes, and Kickapoos, and, lastly, the Shawnos. A long 
list of inferior names might be enumerated: I have con- 
fined myself to the prominent tribes. 


The Iroquois Tribes. 


The Iroquois, entirely distinct from the Algonquin race, 
have been singularly associated with that family of nations 
in the various passages of their history. The northern 
Iroquois consist of two divisions,—the eastern, who are the 
famous Confederacy of the Five nations, and the western, or 
Four nations, of which the Wyandots, termed by the French 
Hurons, are the principal tribe. When the Five nations 


* The history of these nations presents many curious and interesting 
passages; particularly the accounts of the wars of Uncas, chief of the 
Mohicans, and the wars of King Philip, Sachem of the Wampanoags. 
They are detailed with great clearness in the classical work of Mr. 
Gallatin. 

We expect a copious and ample developement of the grammatical 
system of the Cree or Kristeno language from the pen of Mr. Howes, 
who possesses an intimate knowledge of the subject, and has long been 
engaged in preparing and getting through the press a Cree grammar, 
under the auspices of the Royal Geographical Society. 
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were engaged in deadly feud with the Algonquin tribes, the 
Wyandots were the head and principal support of the 
Algonquin confederacy, and even the Delawares, who 
claim to be the elder branch of the Lenape race, recognise 
the superiority of the Wyandots, whom they still call their 
Uncles ; the right of ancient sovereignty is conceded to 
them. Their real name is probably Yendots ; they concen- 
trated themselves near Lake Huron, and have cultivated 
agriculture more than any other native race. The Iroquois 
nations in general were a people of superior character to 
the Algonquin tribes, and had gained a decided ascendancy 
over them before the discovery of America. Most of these 
tribes are now nearly extinct, the result in part of their 
intestine warfare, and in part of the small-pox and other 
diseases, and the vices introduced among them by Euro- 
peans. ‘The French -Catholic missionaries were indefa- 
tigable in their attempts to convert them to Christianity, 
and eight or ten Jesuits suffered death among the Hurons 
in the pursuit of this work of piety. 


Physical Characters of the Algonquin and Iroquois. 


It does not appear that there are any very strongly 
marked differences in physical character between the na- 
tions belonging to these two races. 

The descriptions given by Mackenzie of the Kniste- 
neaux, and Professor Keating’s account of the Potowatomi 
near Lake Michigan, may serve for a general portrait of 
the Algonquin-Lendpe. ‘They are as follows :— © 

‘The Knisteneaux are of moderate stature, well-pro- 
portioned, and of great activity. Their complexion is of 
a copper colour, and their hair black, which is common 
to all the natives of America.” To this observation some 
exceptions are afterwards mentioned by the writer himself. 
“It is cut in various forms, according to the fancy of the 
several tribes; and by some is left in the long, lank flow 
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of nature. They very generally extract their beards, and 
both sexes manifest a disposition to pluck the hair from 
every part of the body and limbs. ‘Their eyes are black, 
keen, and penetrating, their countenance open and agree- 
able, and it is a principal object of their vanity to give 
every possible decoration to their persons. A material 
article in their toilets is vermilion, which they contrast 
with their native ochre, white and brown earths, to which 
charcoal is frequently added. Of all the nations I have 
seen on this continent, the Knisteneaux women are the 
most comely; their figure is generally well-proportioned, 
and the regularity of their features would be acknowledged 
by the most civilised people of Europe; their complexion 
has less of that dark tinge which is common to those 
savages who have less cleanly habits. 

‘*The Potowatomi are for the most part well-propor- 
tioned, about five feet eight inches in height, possessed of 
much muscular strength in the arm, but rather weak in 
the back, with a strong neck, and endowed with consider- 
able agility; their voice is feeble and low, but when 
excited, very shrill; their teeth are sound and clean, but 
not remarkable for regularity. In persons of feeble habit 
or of a scrofulous tendency, the teeth are found to decay 
much faster than in others. Dentition is said to be a 
painful process among Indian children, a circumstance 
which we had not expected. Their complexion is very 
much darkened by exposure to the sun and wind, while 
those parts which are kept covered are observed to retain 
their native brightness. Children are red when new-born ; 
after a few years they assume a yellow colour.” Some other 
observations are added, tending to prove that all the organs 
of sense are very perfect in these tribes, as well as the 
physical powers in general. Kalm has described the 
Hurons, and some other tribes of the Iroquois nation. 
From his account, it appears that they do not differ 
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remarkably in person from the Algonquin race. He says, 
“The Hurons are tall, robust people, well-shaped, and of 
a copper colour; they have short black hair, which is 
shaved on the forehead from one ear to the other. The 
Anies, another Iroquois tribe, speaking the Huron lan- 
guage, are equally tall. The Hurons seem to have a 
longer, and the Anies a rounder face. ‘The Anies have 
something cruel in their looks, Both the Hurons and 
Anies are taller than the Mickmacks. The latter speak 
a different language.” ‘They have already been mentioned 
as an Abenaqui tribe, and therefore of the Algonquin race. 
Kalm says, “I have not seen any Indians whose hair was 
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so long and straight as theirs. Almost all the Indians 
have black, straight hair: however, I have met a few 
whose hair was pretty much curled; but the Indians of 
Canada have been somewhat intermixed with the French.” 

The Mohawks are a tribe of the race of Iroquois. <A 
portrait of the Mohawk chief, Thayendaneega, may give 
some idea of their type of countenance. 

I have selected from Mr. Catlin’s admirable collection 
of original paintings two portraits of warriors of the tribe of 
Sauks and Foxes, more properly termed, according to Mr. 
Gallatin, the Musquakidk, or ‘Red Clays.”* ‘They belong 
to a western branch of the Algonquins, and may serve as 
_ specimens of the Lenapian races. One of them is the 

celebrated chieftain Black Hawk, the other Nah-pope, a 
warrior of the same tribe. (See Coloured Plates.) 


SECTION XLI. 


OF THE ALLEGHANIAN RACES, OR NATIONS LIVING TO THE 
SOUTHWARD OF THE LENAPE AND IROQUOIS. 


In the southern parts of the territory of the United 
States, there were formerly a multitude of distinct races, 
that is, of races speaking distinct and wholly unconnected 
languages. Most of these have become extinct: those who 
survive are some remnants of the Catawhas, the Cherokees, 
the Choctaws, and the Chickasah, and the tribes partly or 
wholly included in what is termed the Creek confederacy : 
these are the Muskhogees, of the race of the Seminoles, 
the Uchees, and the Natchez, and some others. As all 
these nations live on the southern parts of the Alleghany 


* « Archeologia Americana,” vol. ii. p. 61. 
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Mountains, or in the neighbourhood of rivers which take 
their rise in that chain, I shall adopt, in describing them, 
the collective term above expressed, not because it is a 
very good one, but because it is the best I can find. 


The Cherokees. 


The history of the Cherokees has been admirably 
sketched by Mr. Gallatin, to whom I must refer the 
reader for more extended information. ‘Their name, 
rightly pronounced, is Chilahees, or more properly Tsala- 
kies. ‘Their territory was to the north and south of the 
south-westerly continuation of the Appalachian Mountains. 
In the time of Adair, who lived in their country, the 
number of their warriors was estimated at 2300: they are 
now 15,000, including about 1200 Negroes in their pos- 
session; so that, as Mr. Gallatin observes, they appear to 
have increased. 

It is probable that the Cherokees are originally a 
branch of the race of Iroquois. Dr. Barton and Mr. 
Gallatin agree in the opinion that there is an essential, 
though remote affinity, between the languages of these 
races. ‘Their idiom is now a written language. A native 
Cherokee, Sequoyah, termed by the Anglo- Americans 
Guess, has invented for writing it a syllabic system of 
letters, which, according to Mr. Gallatin, is better adapted 
for expressing the words belonging to it than our alphabetic 
characters. ‘The Cherokees have now written laws, and 
seem likely to improve in civilisation, and to preserve their 
name to future ages, and to prove to the world, what some 
prejudiced persons have denied, that the native races. of 
America are capable of receiving and appropriating the 
blessings of Christianity. We are informed by Mr. Catlin, 
who visited the settlement of the Cherokees and Owahs, 
or Muskhogees, on the river Arkansas, in Louisiana, that 
they have fine farms and immense fields of wheat, and live 
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in good houses. He adds, “The Creeks, as well as the 
Cherokees and Choctaws, have good schools and churches 
established amongst them, conducted by excellent and 
pious men, from whose example they are drawing great 
and lasting benefits.” 

2. The Catawhas, akin to the Woccons, the Cheraws, 
and Congarees, are feeble remains of a distinct nation who 
occupied the country on the Cheraw and other districts to 
the eastward of the Cherokee territory. Their language 
has some affinities to the Muskhogee. 

3. The Muskhogees form seven-eighths of what is 
termed the Creek confederacy. ‘The Seminoles, or, pro- 
perly, Isty-Semole, that is, “Wild Men,” speak the same 
lancuage, but are not included in the confederacy. Several 
other small tribes of distinct races are included in this 
league, among whom are reckoned the remains of the once 
celebrated Natchez, who came from the Mississippi, and 
the Uchees, ancient inhabitants of the country on the 
Coosa river. : 

4, The Chickasahs and Choctaws, properly Chahtas, 
which means “ Flat Heads,” different nations, but of one 
race, formerly inhabited most of the country on the Mis- 
sissippi, as far upwards, or nearly so, as the Ohio. Mr. 
Gallatin is of opinion that the language of this race is 
remotely allied to the Muskhogee. 

The numbers of these southern nations, according to 
the estimate of the American War Department, are as 
follows : — 


Tie (ihetokecsi tiie) . eae ee ea eee tie 15,000 
The Choktaws 18,500 

sf dad eye hit) acaba ghia ae ; Tee coe Tae 
Phe (hikasalite oi y.'. telat Sans 5,500 ‘ 
The Muskhogees, Seminoles, and Hilchitees ...... 26,000 
The Uchees, Alibamons, Coosadas, and Natchez.... 2,000 
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The Alleghanian races preserve among them many 
remarkable customs, once common, more or less, to many 
American nations, which indicate a cultivation of mind, 
and even a refinement in political institutions, wonderful 
when compared with their general habits. ‘These were 
the people among whom Adair fancied that he recognised 
the institutions of Judaism. ‘The Cherokees had a city of 
refuge, or peace, Echoteh, where even murderers found a 
temporary asylum. A perpetual fire was there kept up, and 
it was the residence of the ‘‘ beloved men,” in whose pre- 
sence no act of violence could be committed. These were 
different persons from the war-chieftains of tribes. Char- 
levoix and Du Pratz saw the temple and the sacred and 
perpetual fire of the Natchez. They worshipped the sun 
and fire. According to Charlevoix, most Indian nations are 
divided into three tribes, or clans, each of which is named 
after some animal, as the Wolf, the Turtle, and the Bear, 
of the Hurons. No man was allowed to marry in his own 
clan, or a woman who had the same “Totem,” or clan- 
name, as his own; and according to Loskiel, the division 
into clans originated in the intention to prevent the pos- 
sibility of marriages among blood-relations. ‘These insti- 
tutions were not peculiar to the southern tribes, as they 
prevailed extensively among the Lenape, and among the 
Sioux, a great family of nations, to the westward of the 
Mississippi. 

Physical Characters. 
The following account of the Cherokee and Muskhogee, 


or, as he terms them, Muscogulges, is from Mr. Bartram’s 
travels in America. ‘The males of the Cherokees, Mus- 
cogulges, Seminoles, Chicasaws, Choctaws, and confederate 
tribes of the Creeks,” says Bartram, “are tall, erect, and 
moderately robust ; their limbs well-shaped, so as generally 
to form a perfect human figure; their features regular, 
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and countenance open, dignified, and placid; yet the fore- 
head and brow, so formed, will strike you instantly with 
heroism and bravery; the eye, though rather small, yet 
active and full of fire, the iris always black, and the nose 
commonly inclining to the aquiline. ‘Their countenance 
and actions exhibit an air of magnanimity, superiority, and 
independence. ‘Their complexion is of a reddish brown, 
or copper colour, their hair long, lank, coarse, and black 
as a raven, and reflecting the like lustre at different ex- 
posures to the light. ‘The women of the Cherokees are 
tall, slender, erect, and of a delicate frame; their features 
formed with perfect symmetry; the countenance cheerful 
and friendly ; and they move with a becoming grace and 
dignity. | 

“The Muscogulge women, though remarkably short 
of stature, are well formed; the visage round; features 
regular and beautiful; the brow high and arched; the 
eye large, black, and languishing, expressive of modesty, 
diffidence, and bashfulness ; they are, perhaps, the smallest 
race of women yet known, seldom above five feet high, 
and I believe that the greater number never arrive to 
that stature; their hands and feet not larger than those 
of Europeans of nine and ten years of age; yet the men 
are of gigantic stature, a full size larger than Europeans ; 
many of them above, and few under, six feet, or five feet 
eight or ten inches. Their complexion is much darker 
than any of the tribes to the north of them that I have 
seen. This description will, I believe, comprehend the 
Muscogulges, their confederates, the Choctaws and the 
Chicasaws, excepting, however, some bands of the Semi- 
noles, Uchees, and Savannaws, who are rather taller and 
slenderer, and their complexion brighter. 

“‘ The Cherokees, are yet taller and more robust than 
the Muscogulges, and by far the largest race of men I have 
seen; their complexion brighter and somewhat of an olive 
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cast, especially the adults; and some of their young women 
are nearly as fair and blooming as European women.” 

Mr. Catlin has given a very interesting account of the 
settlement of the Cherokees and Muskhogees in Louisiana, 
whither they have been removed by treaty with the 
United States government. He says, ‘‘ They occupy a 
country in the states of Mississippi and Alabama; but by 
a similar arrangement, and for a similar purpose, with the 
government, have exchanged their possessions there for a 
country adjoining to the Cherokees, on the south side of 
the Arkansas, to which they have already removed, and on 
which, like the Cherokees, they are laying out fine farms, 
and building good houses, in which they live, in many 
instances surrounded by immense fields of corn and wheat. 
There is scarcely a finer country on earth than that now 
owned by the Creeks; and, in North America, certainly no 
Indian tribe is more advanced in the arts and agriculture 
than they are. It is no uncommon thing to see a Creek 
with twenty or thirty slaves at work on his plantation.” 

The annexed coloured Plate of ‘Tuck-ee, a Cherokee 
warrior, from an original painting by Mr. Catlin, affords a 
specimen of the race, and is interesting as the portrait of 
a very remarkable person. He was the leader of a colony 
of his kindred into the remote interior of America. An 
account of him will be seen in page 121 of the second 
volume of Mr. Catlin’s work. 


Tribes between the Mobile River and the Mississippi, and 
thence to the Red River. 


A number of small tribes formerly inhabited the 
country between the Mobile and the Mississippi. 

The Chitimaches were a distinct tribe, who, according 
to their own traditions, had come from the west; they are 
now reduced to 300 souls, and live incorporated with the 
Creeks, but preserve their language. In the second and 
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third plates of this volume there is an engraving of a skull 
of a Chitimache chief, brought from a tumulus near the 
Mississippi by Dr. Daubeny, to whose kindness I am in- 
debted for it. It bears, as may be seen, a striking resem- 
blance to a Chinese cranium, represented in the same plate. 
The Chinese face is somewhat flatter, but the difference is 
trifling. 

The most complete account of the small tribes still 
existing to the westward of the Mississippi, and thence to 
the Red River, has been drawn out, as Mr. Gallatin says, 
by Dr. Sibley, of Natchitoches. They consist of tribes 
who have crossed the Mississippi within memory, and of 
others considered as native. ‘The first class embraces the 
Appalaches, the Alibamas, and many others; the second, 
the Caddoes, and other tribes less celebrated. It is re- 
marked of the Caddoes, that they formerly lived 300 miles 
up the Red River, on a prairie near an eminence, on which 
they say, that after all the world had been drowned in a 
flood, the Good Spirit placed one family of Caddoes, from 
which all the Indians have originated. 


SECTION XLII. 


OF THE NATIVE AMERICAN RACES TO THE WESTWARD OF 
THE MISSISSIPPI. 


1. Of the Sioux and Pawnees. 


Tue Sioux, and the tribes belonging to the same stock, 
are one of the most widely extended families of nations among 
the aboriginal races of North America. The history of 
this people is interesting in many points of view, and par- 
ticularly on account of the physical varieties displayed in 
some of their tribes. The whole family of the Sioux is 
divided by Mr. Gallatin into four departments, or separate 
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stems. These are, 1. The Winebagos; 2. The Sioux 
proper,.or Dahcotas, and the Assiniboins; 3. The Mine- 
tari and tribes allied to them; 4. The Osages, and other 
kindred tribes in Southern Louisiana. 

1. The Winebagos, known by that name among the 
English, who derived it from the Algonquins, are the 
Puans of the French: among themselves they are called 
Hochungohrah, or the Trout Nation. ‘Their abode is on 
the Fox river of Lake Michigan, and thence northward to 
the Winconsin. ‘They are about 4600 souls. 

2. The Sioux proper or Naudowessies, who call them- 
selves Dahcota, and sometimes the ‘Seven Fires,” are 
divided into seven tribes. They occupy extensive tracts on 
the Upper Mississippi, and on St. Peter’s river; and some 
extending as far to the westward as the Missouri. ‘The 
four most eastern tribes of the Dahcotas are called ‘Gens 
du Lac,” and “ People of the Leaves.” The first of these 
cultivate the land in a country eastward of the Mississippi, 
extending from the Prairie du Chien to the Spirit Lake, a 
tract extending through three degrees of north latitude, 
viz. from 43° to 46°. The western tribes are the Yank- 
tons, Yanktoanans, and the Tetons. It is believed that the 
whole Sioux nation amounts to about 20,000 souls. ‘The 
Assiniboins, or Stone Indians, are a detached body of the 
Sioux who live on the Red River of Lake Winipek. ‘The 
Shyennes have also been taken for Sioux; but it is re- 
ported that they have a peculiar language. 

The Sioux are a people of singular and interesting 
character, and they preserve the original habits of the 
North American aborigines much more than the eastern 
races. Carver, who travelled in their country 100 years 
ago, drew a lively picture of their manners. The mis- 
sionary Heckewelder supposed their language to be dis- 
tantly allied to the Iroquois; but in this he is not sup- 
ported by later writers. ‘The Dahcotas,” says Professor 
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Keating, who travelled in their country some years since, 
‘are a large and powerful nation of Indians, and distinct 
in their manners, language, habits, and opinions, from the 
Chippeways, Sanks, Foxes, and Nahiawah, or Kilisteno, 
as well as from all other nations of the Algonquin stock. 
They are likewise unlike the Pawnees and the Muinitaris, 
or Gros Ventres.” Major Pike says, “Their guttural 
pronunciation, high cheek-bones, thin visages, and distinct 
manners, together with their own traditions, supported by 
the testimony of neighbouring nations, put it in my mind 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that they have emigrated 
from the north-west point of America, to which they had 
come across the narrow straits which in that quarter divide 
the two continents, and are absolutely descendants of a 
Tartar tribe.” 

Pike, however, must have been mistaken in one respect, 
for we are assured by Professor Keating that the Dahcotas 
have no tradition of ever having emigrated from any other 
place: they believe that they were created by the Supreme 
Being on the lands which they at present occupy. 

3. The third branch of this family of nations are the 
Minetari; their language is of the same stock, though 
remotely connected with the Dahcota. 

Among the Minetari nation are included three tribes, 
the Mandans, a small tribe, the stationary Minetari, and 
the tribe called Crow Indians. 

The proof that these three tribes are of one kindred, 
and that allied to the race of Sioux, is to be found in the 
affinity of their languages, of which full evidence has been 
adduced by Mr. Gallatin. ‘The moral and physical his- 
tory of these several tribes presents some most curious 
traits. ‘The Mandans, being of lighter complexion than 
their neighbours, are supposed by many to have given rise 
to the story of Welsh Indians in North America. ‘They have 
among them a singular tradition as to their origin: they 
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say that they came from under ground by means of a great 
vine, which, breaking under the weight of some of them, 
has left behind a part of their nation, whom they expect 
to join after death. Of the Mandans and Minetaris, we 
have some striking and remarkable details in the graphic 
description of Mr. Catlin. 

4. The fourth division of the Sioux race comprehends 
several nations spread through the southern parts of the 
great Missourian valley, and inhabiting the banks of rivers 
which flow into its channel. ‘They are the Osages, or 
Wausashe, ‘on the river Osage, the Kansas, the Loways, 
the Missouris, the Ottoes, the Omahaws, or Mahaws, and 
the Puncas. The affinity of these nations to the Sioux 
has long been known.* The Osages consider themselves 
as indigenous; but the tradition of the last five tribes is 
that they came from the north together with the Sioux _ 
Winibagoes, who remained near Lake Michigan, while 
they proceeded further south. 

The Pawnees, of whom there are two nations, the 
Pawnees proper and the Ricaras, or Black Pawnees, settled 
at the ground on the river Platte, to the westward of the 
Ottoes. ‘They have a distinct language from all others in 
America, unless, as Mr. Gallatin observes, it should be 
found that the Panis of the Red River have a kindred 
dialect. 


Of the Physical and Moral Character of the Sioux and 
other Nations on the Mssourt. 


We are informed by Mr. Gallatin that the only agri- 
cultural tribes to the westward of the Mississippi are the 
Sauks and Foxes of the Algonquin race, to the northward 
of the Red River, the Pawnees, and among the nations of 
the Sioux family, only those which belong to the southern 


* Pike’s “Exploratory Travels,” p. 172. - 
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groupe, besides the Mandans and the Stationary Mine- 
taris. ‘ The six western tribes of the Dahcotas, the 
Assiniboins, the Crows, and all the other tribes not yet 
enumerated, whether east or west of the Rocky Mountains, 
cultivate nothing whatever, and those east of the Rocky 
Mountains subsist principally upon the meat of the buffalo. 
But whether erratic or agricultural, there is a marked 
difference between the habits and character of all the 
Indians who dwell amidst the dense forest which extends 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi and those of the 
inhabitants of the western prairie. These are every where 
less ferocious than those on the eastern side of the Missis- 
sippl. Like all savages, they put to death the prisoners 
taken in battle; but the horrid practice of inflicting on 
them the most excruciating torture for days together, does 
not appear to have prevailed any where beyond the Missis- 
sippil. ‘These observations seem, however, to apply more 
forcibly to the southern cultivating tribes of the Sioux 
family, and to the Pawnees. Dr. Say, during his residence 
among the Omahaws, collected some important facts, which 
are equally applicable to their neighbours on the south of 
the Missouri, of either of those two families. 

“They reside in their villages at most five months of 
the year, principally for the purpose of planting, cultivat- 
ing, and gathering maize, and few other vegetables. Two 
winter months are employed by the men in hunting beaver 
and other fur animals. During the rest of the year the 
whole population remove to the buffalo-grounds, subsist on 
its meat, and preserve a portion of it. 

*«‘ They address prayers to Wahconda, the Creator and 
Preserver of the world, to whom they ascribe infinite power 
and omnipresence. But, although they believe in a future 
life, it cannot be said that this vague belief has any im- 
portant influence over their conduct. Like all the other 
Indians, they put more faith in their dreams, omens, and 
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jugglers, in the power of imaginary deities of their own 
creation, and of those consecrated relics to which the 
Canadians have given the singular appellation of medicine.” 

The Missouri Indians of the male sex exceed in 
height the ordinary average of the Europeans; but the 
women are in proportion shorter and thicker. The average 
facial angle is 78°, that of the Cherokees being 75°; the 
transverse line of direction of the eyes is rectilinear; the 
nose aquiline; the lips thicker than those of the Europeans; 
the cheek-bones prominent, but not angular. The recently 
born infants are of a reddish brown colour, which after a 
while becomes whiter, and then gradually assumes that 
tint, which is not perfectly uniform amongst all the In- 
dians, and which, for want of a better approximation, we 
call copper-colour. They designate that of the Euro- 
peans by words which mean white or pale. ‘Theirs is not 
the effect of exposure, as all parts of the body present the 
same appearance. ‘The women marry very young, bear 
children from the age of thirteen to forty, and have gene- 
rally from four to six. 

The Mandans are a branch of the same stock as the 
Dahcotas; but there is much difference between these 
nations with respect to their physical characters. The fol- 
lowing is Mr. Catlin’s account of the last-mentioned tribe 
of the Sioux family of nations, whom he takes for the de- 
scendants of Prince Madoc’s Welsh army. ‘The account of 
their physical characters is very remarkable. ‘They differ 
considerably from those of the Sioux and other tribes of 
the same race, and display some of the most singular varia- 
tions of colour that are to be found among the American 
nations. Mr. Catlin says, “In the Mandan village a 
stranger is struck at once by the different shades of com- 
plexion and various colours of hair which he sees around 
about lim, and is at once almost disposed to exclaim, ‘that 
these are not Indians.’ 
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“There are a great many of these people whose com- 
plexions appear as light as half-breeds; and amongst the 
women particularly there are many whose skins are almost 
white, with the most pleasing symmetry and proportion of 
features ; with hazel, with grey, and with blue eyes; with 
mildness and sweetness of expression, and excessive modesty 
of demeanour, which render them exceedingly pleasing and 
beautiful. 

*«¢ Why this diversity of complexion I cannot tell, nor can 
they themselves account for it; their traditions, so far as 
I have learned them, afford us no information of their 
having had any knowledge of white men before the visit of 
Lewis and Clarke, made to their village thirty-three years 
ago. Since that time there have been but very few visits 
from white men to this place, and surely not enough to 
have changed the complexions and customs of a nation. 
And I recollect perfectly well that Governor Clarke told 
me, before I started from this place, that I would find the 
Mandans a strange people and half white. 

“‘ The diversity in the colour of hair is also equally as 
great as that in the complexion; for in a numerous groupe 
of these people (and more particularly amongst the females, 
who never take pains to change its natural colour, as the 
men often do), there may be seen every shade and colour 
of hair that can be seen in our own country, with the 
exception of red or auburn, which is not to be found. 

‘« And there is yet one more strange and unaccountable 
peculiarity, which can probably be seen nowhere else on 
earth; nor on any national grounds accounted for, other 
than it is a freak or order of nature, for which she has not 
seen fit to assign areason. ‘There are very many, of both 
sexes, and of every age, from infancy to manhood and old 
age, with hair of a bright silvery grey; and in some 
instances almost perfectly white. 

‘“‘ This singular and eccentric appearance is much 
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oftener seen among the women than it is with the men; 
for many of the latter who have it seem ashamed of it, and 
artfully conceal it by filling their hair with glue and black 
and red earth. The women, on the other hand, seem 
proud of it, and display it often in an almost incredible 
profusion, which spreads over their shoulders and falls as 
low as the knee. I have ascertained, on a careful inquiry, 
that about one in ten or twelve of the whole tribe are what 
the French call “ cheveux gris,” or “ grey hairs ;” and that 
this strange and unaccountable phenomenon is not the result 
of disease or habit, but that it is unquestionably an here- 
ditary character which runs in families, and indicates no 
inequality in disposition or intellect. And by passing this 
hair through my hands, as I often have, I have found it 
uniformly to be as coarse and harsh as a horse’s mane; 
differing materially from the hair of other colours which, 
amongst the Mandans, is generally as fine and soft as 
silk.” 

As the physical character of the Mandans is so curious 
and remarkable, I have selected three portraits from Mr. 
Catlin’s collection which represent individuals of this race 
painted by himself in the Mandan village. The first is 
the portrait of Mahtotohpa, or “The Four Bears,” who 
is the second chief of his nation, and the most popular man 
of the Mandans. Mr. Catlin designates him as a high- 
minded and gallant warrior and a polished gentleman.* 
The two female portraits which follow are figs. 52 and 53 
of Mr. Catlin; and the account of the individuals of the 
Mandan tribe whom they represent is to be found in p. 92. 
The colour of the hair described as grey is remarkable in 
one of them; but the complexion is much darker than it 
really is in very many of the race. 

The description of the Minetaris and Crows, two 


“ He is described in vol. i. p. 114, of Mr. Catlin’s work. 
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other tribes belonging to the same branch of the Sioux 
race, is very remarkable, as an instance of variations in- 
the same stock. The Crows are remarkable for the length 
of their hair, which, in men, sometimes reaches to the 
ground. They are generally handsome and well clad. 
Every man in the nation oils his hair with a profusion of 
bear’s grease. Mr. Catlin says, ‘“‘‘The form of the head 
peculiar to this tribe may well be recorded as a national 
characteristic, and worthy of further attention, which I 
shall give it on a future occasion. ‘This striking pecu- 
liarity is quite conspicuous in the two portraits of which 
I have just spoken, exhibiting fairly, as they are both in 
profile, the sem-lunar outline of the face before-men- 
tioned, and which strongly characterises them as distinct 
from any relationship or resemblance to the Black-feet, 
Shiennies, Knisteneaux, Mandans, or other tribes now 
existing in these regions. ‘The peculiar character of which 
I am speaking, like all other national characteristics, 1s of 
course met by many exceptions in the tribe, though the 
greater part of the men are thus strongly marked with a 
bold and prominent anti-angular nose, with a clear and 
rounded arch, and a low and receding forehead, the frontal 
bone oftentimes appearing to have been compressed by 
some effort of art, in a certain degree approaching to the 
horrid distortion thus produced among the Flat-Heads 
beyond the Rocky Mountains. I learned, however, from 
repeated inquiries, that no such custom is practised among 
them, but their heads, such as they are, are the results of 
a national growth, and therefere may well be offered as 
the basis of a national character.” | 

Mr. Catlin has likewise described the Osages, Konzas, 
Mahas, and Ottoes, whom he recognised as constituting 
one nation. The annexed portrait of a Konza warrior, 
Meach-o-shingaw, or ‘The Little White Bear,” was en- 
graved from Mr. Catlin’s original painting. The broad 
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and square conformation of countenance is exemplified by 
the portrait of Wah-ro-nee-sah, or “The Surrounder,” an 
Ottoe warrior, likewise painted by Mr. Catlin. 


2. Tribes on the Sides of the Rocky Mountains : 
Black-feet. 


In the country lying to the westward of the Minetaris, 
and between that people and the Rocky Mountains, traversed 
by the southern branch of the Saskatschawin river, which 
descends from that chain towards Lake Winipek, and by 
the upper channel of the Missouri and Yellow-Stone rivers, 
are the buffalo-plains inhabited by two Indian nations of 
distinct language, the Black-feet, and the Rapid or Fall 
Indians. ‘The Black-feet are a very powerful and numer- 
ous people; they are estimated at 30,000 souls.* 

Mr. Catlin says that the Black-feet are one of the most 
numerous tribes. They occupy the whole country above 
the sources of the Missouri, from the mouth of the Yellow- 
Stone river to the Rocky Mountains. They are fierce and 
warlike, and carry war amongst their enemies in every 
part of the Rocky Mountains. The Black-feet proper are 
divided into four bands, or families, as follows:— ‘The 
Pa-e-guns, of 500 lodges; the Black-foot Band, of 450 
lodges; the Blood Band, of 450 lodges; and the Small 


* Mr. Gallatin has had the kindness to communicate to me vocabularies 
of the languages of the Black-feet Indians, of the Crows, or Upsarokas, 
and of the Gros Ventres, or Rapid, or Fall Indians, who call themselves 
Ahnenin. These vocabularies are in manuscript ; they were collected since 
the publication of Mr. Gallatin’s work by Mr. Mackenzie, a very intelli- 
gent man, who resides at the juncture of the Yellow-Stone and the 
Missouri rivers, as principal agent of the St. Louis American Fur Com- 
pany, and who trades principally with these three nations. They appear 
to belong to three distinct families; but the Crows speak a dialect 
decidedly cognate to that of the Sedentary Minetaris and Mandans, 
confirming the opinion of Mr. Gallatin, that this tribe belongs to the 
great Sioux family. 
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Rover, of 250 lodges. These four bands, constituting 
about 2500 lodges, averaging more than ten to the lodge, 
amount to about 30,000 souls.* 

The Shoshonees, or Snake Indians, in the high tracts 
on both sides of the Cordillera of North America, are in 
perpetual warfare with the Black-feet, who prevent them 
from hunting in the buffalo-grounds. ‘They are described 
by Lewis and Clarke as remarkable for lean and squat 
bodies and high cheek-bones. 

Farther southward, on the Arkansas and the Platte, are 
the Paducas, consisting of several nations, viz. the [etans, 
termed by the Spaniards Cumanches, and the Kiawas and 
Utahs, who, according to Pike, speak the language of the 
Paducas. ‘These three tribes form one nation of consider- 
able extent. The name of Paducas belongs to the whole 
race; it is the term given them by their neighbours the 
Pawnees. 

Their chief positions are indicated by Pike. The 
Kyaways wander about the sources of the river Platte; 
they possess immense herds of horses, and are at war with 
the Pawnees and I[etans, as well as with the Sioux. The 
Utahs wander on the sources of the Rio del Norte. ‘The 
Ietans are a powerful nation, entirely erratic, without any 
attempt at cultivation, subsisting solely by the chase. 
Their wanderings are confined to the frontiers of New 
Mexico on the west, the nations of the lower Red River 
on the south, the Pawnees and Osages on the east, and 
the Utahs, Kyaways, and various unknown nations, towards 
the north. Pike says, “the Utahs and Kyaways reside in 
the mountains of North Mexico, and the Ietans on the 
borders of the Upper Red River, Arkansas, and Rio del 
Norte.” t 

The Apaches are a nation of Indians who extend from 


* Gallatin, “ Archeologia Americana,” p. 133. 
+ “Exploratory Travels,” pp. 214 and 194. 
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the Black Mountains of New Mexico to the borders of 
Cogquilla, keeping the frontiers of three provinces in a, 
continual state of alarm. ‘They formerly extended from 
the entrance of the Rio Grande to the Gulf of California. 
. The Nanahaws are situated to the north-west of Santa Fé; 
they are supposed to be 2000 warriors strong. ‘ This 
nation,” adds Pike, ‘‘as well as all the others to the west 
of them, bordering on California, speak the languages of 
the Apaches and Lee Panis, who are in a line with them 
to the Atlantic.” 

From the name of this last nation, Lee Panis, Vater 
conjectures them to be related to the Pawnees; but this 
does not appear to have been Pike’s opinion. 

The natives of high regions on the sides of the Rocky 
Mountains, like the people of elevated countries in the 
Old Continent, have a lighter complexion than those of 
the low plains. Mr. James declares that the Kiawa and 
Kaskaia Indians have often, during early youth, hair of a 
much lighter colour than that of the nations on the Mis- 
sourl. He says, “‘A young man, of perhaps fifteen years 
of age, who visited us to-day, had hair decidedly of a flaxen 
hue, with a tint of dusky yellow.” * 

It appears that a deviation of a similar kind, from the 
more common complexion of the American nations, exists 
in the race of the Apaches, who have been mentioned in 
the last Section as occupying the mountainous regions of 
Northern and New Mexico. ‘To this kindred belong the 
Lee Panis, who, according to Pike, roved from the Rio 
Grande to some distance into the province of ‘Texas. - 
‘Their former residence,” he says, “‘was in the Rio 
Grande, on the sea-shore.” ‘The mountainous region ap- 
proaches near to the coast. ‘‘The Lee Panis,” adds the 
same traveller, ‘‘are divided into three bands. ‘They have 


* Keating, vol. ili. p. 47. 
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fair hair, and are generally handsome. ‘They are armed 
with bows, arrows, and lances.” 

In the northern districts of the great chain of Rocky 
Mountains, which were visited by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 


there are several nations of unknown language and origin. ** 


The Atnah nation is one of them. Their dialect appears, 
from the short vocabulary given by that traveller, to be 
one of those languages, which in the frequent recurrence of 
peculiar consonants bears a certain resemblance to the 
Mexican. Some of the tribes which were found on the 
heights, and on the western borders of the great mountain- 
chain, recede considerably in their physical character from 
the general traits of the North American aborigines. A 
people, whom Mackenzie terms Rocky Mountains Indians, 
are said to have a complexion of a swarthy yellow. ‘The 
natives of Friendly Village to the westward have round 
faces, with round cheek-bones, and a complexion between 
the olive and copper colour. They have small grey eyes 
with a tinge of red, and hair of a dark brown colour in- 
clining to black. ‘They are a distinct people. Another 
tribe nearer to the mountains is described in similar terms. 
** The colour of their eyes is grey, with a tinge of red; 
they have all high cheek-bones, more remarkably the 
women.” ‘There are considerable deviations from the sup- 
posed uniformity in the physical characters of the American 
aborigines. ‘The varieties of colour tending towards a lighter 
tint in the hair, eyes, and skin in the elevated region, are 
phenomena similar to those which appear in other divisions 
of mankind. ‘The hair is brown in these nations. 
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SECTION XLIII. 


OF THE NATIVE AMERICAN RACES ON THE COAST OF THE 
PACIFIC OCEAN. 1. BLACK TRIBES OF CALIFORNIA. 2. 
TRIBES ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 93. WHITE RACE OF 
THE NORTHERN COAST. 


Tue American coast which borders on the Pacific, 
traced from Mexico northwards to the land of the Esqui- 
maux, is divided into two nearly equal parts by the channel 
of the Columbia river. ‘That river is the only great stream 
that is known to take its rise in the Rocky Mountains, or 
Cordillera of North America, and discharges its waters into 
the Pacific. It flows through the whole western lowland, 
the region intercepted between the Rocky Mountains and the 
sea. The breadth of that lower region varies: in the 35° 
and 4.0° north latitude, it is supposed to be about 900 miles 
wide. ‘The inland part of it, lying nearer to the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains, is separated from the narrower stripe 
which runs along the coast by a long chain of inferior 
mountains. ‘These inferior hills appear to take their rise 
to the northward from the cluster of hills named Mount St. 
Elias, which may be seen marked on all late maps near the 
Pacific in latitude 60°. Thence they take their course 
about 100 miles from the sea, and pass southwards in a 
line almost parallel to the coast: from these hills all the 
rivers take their rise which fall into the Pacific between the 
above limits, with the exception of the Columbia, a greater 
stream which comes, as I have said, from the Rocky 
Mountains. ‘The maritime country, to the westward of the 
lower chain, is inhabited by people who differ from the 


tribes in the interior. 
In the present Section I shall briefly survey the natives 
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of the coast from Mount St. Elias southwards, including 
the Californian nations. ‘They may be divided into three 
sections: 1. Tribes inhabiting the peninsula, or projecting 
land, of California, and a part of the coast farther north- 
ward termed New California. 2. Tribes on the coast of 
Nootka Sound, and the adjacent islands, and the shores 
of the Columbia River, who have lately been designated as 
the Nootka-Columbian race. 3. Races of the northern 
coast who reach from Vancouver’s Island northward as far 
as Mount St. Elias, and the countries of the Esquimaux. 


1. Californian Nations, including the Tribes of New 
California. 

We are assured by a late writer that there are fre- 
quently in the Spanish mission of California not less than 
ten different races of native people, each speaking a peculiar 
language.* But the most correct accounts we have of this 
country, drawn from the information of missionaries who 
have resided among the natives, reduce their languages to 
four, and ultimately to three, which are the mother tongues 
of all the remainder.t ‘These are the Cochimi, Pericu, 
and Loretto languages: the former is the same as the 
Laymon; for the Laymones are the northern Cochimies: 
the Loretto has two dialects, that of the Guaycuru and the 
Uchiti: these three nations and languages are nearly equal in 
extent in California. A long list of barbarous names, the de- 
signations of particular tribes, may be found in the histories 
of this country, which it would be useless to extract. 

The climate of California is hot and dry to an excessive 
degree: the earth is barren, abounding in rocky and sandy 


_ * Kotzebue’s “ Voyage to California.” Remarks by the Naturalist 
of the Expedition, vol. iii. p. 51. 

+ “A National and Civil History of California,” by Father Miguel 
Venegas. Translated. London,1759, Vol. I. Also Vater Mithridates. 
Th. iv. s. 183. 
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districts, and deficient in water. ‘The circumstances of the 
climate are, in short, in every respect, opposite to those of 
the north-western tracts, which abound in hills, covered 
with snow and with verdant forests. It was long ago well 
known that the Californians are of much deeper hue than 
the natives of America in general. La Pérouse compares 
them to the Negroes in the West Indies.* He says, “ ‘The 
colour of these Indians, which is the same as that of 
Negroes, a variety of circumstances, and, indeed, every 
thing that we observed, presented the appearance of a 
plantation in the island of St. Domingo.” In another 
passage the same writer expresses himself more positively 
and minutely. He says, “The complexion of the Cali- 
fornians very nearly resembles that of those Negroes 
whose hair is not woolly: the hair of this nation is long 
and very strong, and they cut it four or five inches from 
the root.” 

M. Rollin, a naturalist and an able writer, who accom- 
panied La Pérouse, says, “ that the Californians have little 
resemblance to the natives of Chili. They are taller, and 
their muscles more strongly marked; but they are not so 
courageous or intelligent. They have low foreheads, black 
and thick eye-brows, black and hollow eyes, a short nose 
depressed at the root, and projecting cheek-bones. They 
have rather large mouths, thick lips, strong and fine teeth, 
and a chin and ears of the common form. ‘They are very 
indolent, incurious, and almost stupid. In walking they 
turn in their toes, and their step is tottering and infirm.” 
The Californians have their chins more covered with hair 
than the Chilians. 

It seems, from this description, that colour is not the 
only circumstance in which the Californians make an ap- 
proximation to the characters of person prevalent in some 


* « Voyage de La Pérouse Autour de Monde.” 
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other tropical countries, as among the Negroes of Guinea, 
New Guinea, and the New Hebrides. The shape of their 
heads and features may be compared with those of the 
nations last mentioned. 
To the northward of California the coast is termed New 
California. In the countries here claimed of old by the 
Spaniards, the indigenous inhabitants are little known. 
M. Choris has given some representations and portraits of 
the natives of Port San Francisco within this region. They 
appear to be a fine race of people, and to resemble in their 
complexion, which is very dark, the proper Californians. 
The portraits of Californians engraved for this work, as well 
as the figures of natives of Port San Francisco, are taken 
from Choris’s ‘ Voyage Pittoresque.” (See Coloured Plates.) 


2. Tribes of the North-west Coast and the Columbia River. 


The latest and the most accurate accounts that: we 
have obtained of the native tribes of the north-western 
coast of America, from the neighbourhood of New Cali- 
fornia to Mount St. Elias and the country of the Esqui- 
maux Tchugazzi, is from the ethnographical memoir con- 
tributed by Professor Scouler to the eleventh volume of 
the “Journal of the Royal Geographical Society.” The 
author, who has visited the country, has collected exten- 
sive vocabularies of the native languages, which furnish 
him with the principal guide for the distribution of the 
people into groupes; and he has made some important 
observations on the apparent connexion of their natural 
peculiarities with the physical circumstances under which 
the several tribes exist. ‘The people of the north-western 
coast in general,” as he remarks, ‘exhibit characters and 
manners which strongly distinguish them from the hunt- 
ing races who wander over the plains of the Missouri. 
Westerly winds generally prevail on the shores of the 
North Pacific, and render the climate extremely moist and 
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mild: hence the winters are mild in comparison with those 
in other corresponding regions of America.” At the mouth 
of the Columbia river, nearly in the latitude of Quebec, 
snow seldom lies upon the ground more than a few hours, 
and the natives go about, even in winter, with very slight 
clothing. ‘The coast abounds in islands, and broken up 
into numerous inlets; the natives obtain their food chiefly 
by fishing, and are become more settled than the hunting 
nations. Even the inland tribes of North-west America 
are less exclusively hunters than those who live near the 
Missouri; and many of them, living on rivers and fresh- 
water lakes, obtain great part of their sustenance from the 
abundant supply of salmon. ‘It is at least in part,” says 
Dr. Scouler, ‘owing to these peculiarities in their physical 
condition that the habits of the Indians of the opposite 
sides of the mountains present so remarkable a contrast.” 
The coast tribes have made considerable progress in the 
rude arts. rom their settled life, they are more accus- 
tomed to continuous labour, and even shew considerable 
aptitude for passing into the agricultural state. 

We shall find that the physical characters, and espe- 
cially the complexion of these tribes, differ at least as 
much as their moral qualities from those of the inland 
nations of America. 

The same writer has given some valuable information 
respecting the tribes of several groupes in this region; but 
his remarks chiefly refer to the insular or maritime races. 
These are divided by him into two families, the northern — 
and the southern. I shall compare his account of each 
with the observations of some former writers. 

1. The northern family consists of tribes extending 
along the shores of the Pacific, from the arctic circle and 
the settlements of the Esquimaux to the northern extremity 
of Quadra and Vancouver’s Island. This tract includes 
the tribes in the Russian territory, many of whom have 
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been enumerated by Vater, and more recently by Wrangel, 
under a variety of names, — Kolushi, Ugalyachmutzi, 
Kinaitzi. According to the researches of Dr. Scouler, 
these tribes are all connected more or less by affinity in 
their dialects, and probably had originally one language. 
Nearly the same conclusion might be collected from the 
evidence brought forward by Vater, which he derived from 
the manuscript grammars and vocabularies of Von Resanoff, 
made in the Russian settlements. ‘To this race Dr. Scouler 
refers the Haidah tribes of Queen Charlotte’s Island, who 
cultivate potatoes, which they export in fleets of forty or 
fifty canoes to the different villages of the Chemesyan 
nation, where potato fairs are held. It seems that there 
is a competition among the different Haidah tribes who 
shall carry the earliest potatoes to the mainland. All the 
tribes of this family resemble each other in physical fea- 
tures and intellectual character: they are bold, industrious, 
and ingenious, when compared with the southern family. 
One custom is common to the northern tribes, which has 
already been observed by all the voyagers who have visited 
this coast: it is that practised by females, of perforating 
the lower lip, and wearing in it a wooden ornament. On 
the other hand, the habit of flattening the skulls of infants 
is peculiar to the southern, or Columbian tribes, and is not 
known among the northern. 

2. The southern tribes are termed, by Dr. Scouler, 
Nootka-Columbians. They include the various hordes 
who inhabit Nootka Sound and the lower tracts of the 
Columbia river, and extend thence southward along the 
coast. They differ from the northern tribes in language 
and in physical characters. ‘The Nootka-Columbians are 
of smaller stature than the northern tribes: they are fatter 
and more muscular; their cheek-bones are prominent; 
and their complexion, though light, has more of a copper 


hue. ‘The limbs of both sexes are ill formed. The prac- 
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tice of flattening the head is universal among the Nootka- 
Columbians, and prevails along the coast from Salmon 
River, in latitude 53° 30° north, to Umqua River, in lati- 
tude 46° north. Dr. Scouler has described the process 
used in this operation, which is performed on the heads of 
new-born infants. ‘The skulls of these people are quite as 
flat as the remarkable crania brought by Mr. Pentland 
from Titicaca. It seems to have no effect on the intellect ; 
but Dr. Scouler informs me that the people by whom it is 
practised are particularly subject to apoplexy. 

To the Nootka-Columbian family belong the tribes 
known by the names of Chenooks, F'lat-head Indians, Clat- 
sops, Clamooths, Multnomahs, and many others, as well as 
the tribe called Wacash, who inhabit the island in Nootka 
Sound bearing the same designation. ‘The most northern 
tribe of the Nootka-Columbian family are the Haeeltzuk, 
who are said to be very dirty in their habits, and of 
effeminate appearance. The following traits, given by Dr. 
Scouler from the report of M. Tolmac, may serve as a 
specimen of the moral history of this race :— 

“The Haeeltzuk live at peace among themselves, and 
are the most northern tribe who flatten the cranium. Their 
chiefs have but little influence except as conjurers. When 
the salmon season is past, provisions for the winter having 
been laid in, the feasting and conjuring begin. ‘The con- 
jurer is called Tzeet-tzaiak. The chief retires to the 
forest, where he secludes himself, pretending to fast, but 
is secretly supplied with food by a confidant. While there, 
he is called ‘Taamish, and is supposed to hold communica- 
tion with the Nawlok. Unexpectedly he makes his appear- 
ance in the village, dressed in a robe of black-hair skin, 
his head bound with a chaplet and a collar of wrought 
alder bark, which is of a bright red colour. ‘The women, 
children, and many of the men, fly at his approach; but 
some one desirous of distinction boldly awaits and presents 
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his bare arm, and from its outward surface the Taamish 
bites, and swallows one or more large mouthfuls; and 
whoever meets him is obliged to submit to this ordeal. 
The biter acquires renown by being able to seize a huge 
morsel between his incisors, and to remove it with dexterity 
without the aid of a knife, and the person bitten, by endur- 
ing with fortitude. ‘The Indians are as proud of these 
scars as a soldier can be of wounds acquired in the defence 
of his country. I have often inquired the reason of this 
practice, but could only learn that it is weenah, or valuable. 
With respect to the Nawlok, Wacash, the chief Taamish 
and most successful biter among the Haeeltzuk, informed 
me, rather reluctantly, as he did not see them, but only 
heard their cries, and that they lived in the mountains, 
and were not human beings. During the Tzeet-tzaiak, it 
was improper to meet or travel for any purpose. ‘The 
Haeeltzuk are commonly reputed to practise cannibalism ; 
- but it is only the Taamish who tastes human flesh, and 
that in the manner I have mentioned.” 

The portrait of a Chenook youth, whose head had 
never undergone the process of flattening, is taken from a 
painting by Mr. Catlin. Probably the complexion is darker 
than that of the race in general: it is much darker and 
redder than the people of Nootka Sound are said to be. 
Yet they must be the same race, since the people of the 
Columbia understand those of Nootka with little difficulty.* 
Of this fact I have been assured by Dr. Scouler. From 
Captain Cook and Mr. Anderson we have the following 
account of the people of Nootka :— 

“<The persons of the natives are in general under the 
common stature, but not slender in proportion, being com- 


* The portrait of a full-grown warrior, belonging to the tribe called 
Flat-heads, who, however, do not uniformly observe the custom which 
once gave them a name, is likewise taken from Mr. Catlin’s original 
paintings. 
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monly pretty full or plump, though not muscular: neither 
are they corpulent, but many of the older people are rather 
spare, or lean. ‘The visage of most of them is rather 
round and full, and sometimes also broad, with high pro- 
minent cheek-bones; and above these, the face is often 
much depressed, or seems fallen in quite across between 
the temples; the nose also flattening at its base, with 
pretty wide nostrils and a rounded point. The forehead is 
rather low; the eyes small, black, and rather languishing 
than sparkling; the mouth round, with large round thickish 
lips; the teeth tolerably equal and well set, but not re- 
markably white. They have either no beards at all, which 
was most commonly the case, or a small thin one on the 
point of the chin, which does not arise from any want of hair 
upon that part, but from plucking it out; for some of them, 
particularly the old men, have not only considerable beards 
on their chin, but whiskers or mustachios. Their eye- 
brows are always scanty and always narrow; but the hair 
of the head is in great abundance, very coarse and strong, 
and, without a single exception, black, straight, and lank, 
or hanging down over the shoulders; the neck is short; 
the arms and body rather clumsy; the limbs in all very 
small in proportion to other parts, with large feet, badly 
shaped and projecting ankles. ‘Their colour was difficult 
to determine, their skins being incrusted with dirt or paint, 
in particular cases when these were rubbed off, the white- 
ness of the skin appeared almost equal to that of Europeans, 
though rather of the pale effete cast, which distinguishes 
those of our northern nations. Their children, whose 
skins had never been stained, also equalled ours in white- 
ness. A very remarkable sameness seems to characterise 
the whole nation: a dull phlegmatic want of expression 
being common to all of them. The women strongly re- 
semble the men, and have no pretension to beauty.” 

One trait which distinguishes these people from the 
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native Americans in general is their fondness for music. 
They display, as Captain Cook informs us, much skill in 
the composition of their songs. He says, ‘‘ Their music is 
not of that confined sort found among many rude nations ; 
for the variations are very numerous and expressive, and 
the cadence and melody powerfully soothing.” 

The northern family are a race more interesting than 
the Nootka-Columbians in many respects, but more par- 
ticularly because they furnish an instance of a white 
American nation whose complexion, if we compare these 
people with the black Californians, would seem to bear a 
relation to climate similar to that which we trace in the 
Eastern Continent of the world, when we compare the 
white Europeans with the black Africans. Dr. Scouler in- 
forms us that these people are as white as the natives of 
Southern Europe, and some of our voyagers have described 
them as even of lighter hue. Captain Dixon says, “ That 
the natives of Port Mulgrave are so covered with paint 
that it is difficult to determine what is their complexion.” 
He adds, ‘‘ We prevailed on one woman to wash her face 
and hands, and the alteration in her appearance surprised 
us: her countenance had all the cheerful glow of an 
English milk-maid, and the healthy red which flushed her 
cheek was even beautifully contrasted with the whiteness of 
her neck; her forehead was so remarkably clear that the 
translucent veins were seen meandering even in their 
minutest branches.” From Von Langsdorff and M. Rollin, 
the latter of whom accompanied the unfortunate La Pérouse 
as medical officer and naturalist, we have a similar account. 
M. Rollin says, ‘That their hair is often of a chestnut 
colour.” 

The following passage of La Pérouse gives the impor- 
tant information, that these races are not Esquimaux but 
allied to the hunting tribes of North America. 

La Pérouse says, ‘“‘ My voyages have enabled me to 

EE 
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compare various nations, and I am certain that the Indians 
of Port des Francais are not Esquimaux ; they have evi- 
dently a common origin with the inhabitants of the interior 
of Canada and the northern parts of America.” He adds, 
«Customs entirely peculiar to themselves, and a very 
singular countenance, distinguish the Esquimaux from all 
other Americans.” ‘They are a people who delight more 
in fishing than the chase, and, preferring oil to blood, nay, 
perhaps to every thing else, commonly eat their fish raw. 
The framing of their canoes is always covered with the 
skin of the sea-wolf very tightly stretched. Nimble and 
active in all their movements, they differ little from sea- 
calves, and wanton in the water with as much agility as if 
they were amphibious; their face is almost square; their 
eyes and breast large; their figure short. Of all these 
characteristics not one agrees with the natives of Port des 
Francais, who are much larger, meagre, far from robust, 
and very unskilful in the construction of their boats, which 
are formed of an excavated tree raised on each side with a 
single plank. 

‘In size and figure these Indians differ little from us: 
their features are greatly varied, and afford no peculiar 
characteristic, except in the stern expression of their eyes. 
The colour of their skin is very brown, being constantly 
exposed to the sun: but their children are born as white as 
any among us. They have less beards than Europeans, but 
enough to remove all doubt upon the subject ; and the sup- 
position, that the Americans are without beards, is an error 
that has been too readily adopted. I have seen,” he adds, 
“the aborigines of New England, Canada, Nova Scotia, 
Hudson’s Bay, and have found many individuals among these 
nations with a beard ; whence I conclude that those who are 
destitute of it have got rid of it by artificial means.” 

The people of Norfolk Sound are described by Dixon, 
and from the general outlines of his account, as well as 
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from a vocabulary containing the numerals of their lan- 
guage, it seems that they belong to the same nation as the 
people of Port des Francais. They speak, according to 
Dixon, a different language from that of Prince William’s 
Sound, the natives of which are, as we have observed, 
Esquimaux. They have also the same habit of cutting 
through the under lip in females, and making a second 
aperture to the mouth, which prevails at Port des Francais. 
This and the other customs of the mhabitants of Norfolk 
Sound connect them also with the natives of Port Mul- 
grave: they resemble the latter people in their make, 
shape, and features, and in language. ‘The natives of Port 
Mulgrave are thus described by Captain Dixon, “ ‘They 
are in general about the middle size, their limbs straight 
and well-shaped.” 

I must not terminate this Section without adding some 
remarks on the singular languages of those nations. It is 
observed by Dr. Scouler that the idioms of the Nootka- 
Columbians, though a distinct branch, yet indicate traces 
of remote connexion with the dialects of the northern tribes ; 
and it is probable that both these groupes of languages 
originated from one common stock. What is more interest- 
ing are the signs of remote affinity which both display to 
the Azteca-Mexican, a fact which recalls the tradition that 
the Nahuatlacas originated from a region far to the north.* 
It was observed long ago, by Anderson, that the language 
of Nootka bears a strong resemblance to the Mexican in 
the terminations of words, and the frequent recurrence of 
the same consonants. ‘The same phenomena have fallen 
under the notice of the Baron von Humboldt, who remarks, 


* Words terminating in aT abound in the Nootkian language as in 
the Aztec. Agcoatl, a young woman, in the Nootkian resembles gow-atl, 
a wife or woman, in the Aztec, as Vater has observed. ‘The Nootkian 
name for the sun, Opulsztkl, is compared by the writer of “ Cook’s Voyage” 
with Vitziputzli, the name of the Mexican divinity. 
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that “‘ on a careful comparison of the vocabularies collected 
at Nootka Sound and at Monterey, he was astonished at 
the resemblance of the sounds and the terminations of 
words to those of the Mexican; as, for example, in the 
language of Nootka, apquixitl is to embrace ; temextixitl, 
to kiss ; hitltzitl, to sigh ; tzitzimitl, earth ; tnicoatzimitl, 
the name of a month. Yet these languages are, on the 
whole, to be considered as essentially distinct, as it appears 
from the comparison of their numerals.” To these remarks 
of Von Humboldt, I shall add the following original ob- 
servations of Dr. Vater. Having taken notice of one cir- 
cumstance distinguishing the Nootka language from the 
Mexican, viz. that ¢/ in the latter occurs only as a ter- 
mination of nouns; whereas, in the Nootka language, it 
is found in words of all sorts, as, perhaps, chiefly in verbs : 
he adds, “ Yet agcoatl, a young woman, in the Nootka 
dialect may bear a nearer resemblance to cou-atl, a wife or 
woman, generally, in the Mexican. At any rate that fre- 
quent recurrence of the same sounds, which in other lan- 
guages are comparatively rare, as particularly of the ¢/, is 
a circumstance of some weight.” ‘This phenomenon, how- 
ever, is not peculiar to the Nootka language, but common 
to it and to the dialect of the Koluschi, and is even more 
extensively prevalent. ‘ By means of the specimens of 
different languages, brought to our knowledge by the 
Russians in the colonies planted of late on the American 
coast, it appears that this remarkable termination of words 
is not only common to the language of the Koluschi, but 
even in the idiom of the Ugaliachmutzi it is so strik- 
ingly frequent, that among the words, amounting to about 
twelve hundred, collected by Herr von Resanoff, nearly the 
twelfth part of the whole; but these words of all descrip- 
tions, and not merely substantives, have ¢/, or sometimes ¢li, 
or ¢le, for their termination.” 
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SECTION XLIV. 


OF THE SOUTH AMERICAN RACES—GENERAL REMARKS — 
CLASSIFICATION. 


Tue different races of people in South America have 
been supposed to be much more numerous than late 
observations give us reason to believe them. As their 
languages have become somewhat better known, the number 
of distinct families has, as in many instances, been mate- 
rially reduced; and we can now refer, without hesitation, 
to comparatively few groupes a great variety of dialects 
which were long regarded as so many distinct forms of 
human speech. Still, however, the history of the South 
American languages is in its infancy. It affords, in many 
particular examples, the means of tracing affinity between 
nations widely separated; but we cannot find as yet in 
South American lexiology satisfactory resources for a. classi- 
fication of the native races of this region into different 
groupes. The only attempt hitherto made with any de- 
gree of success to distribute these nations into particular 
departments is by following a geographical outline, or one 
furnished by physical phenomena. On this principle, as 
it has been observed by a well-informed and philosophical 
writer, who has made the history of the South American 
nations his particular study, we may divide the whole 
population of this great peninsula into a few groupes 
severally distinguished from each other by marked varie- 
ties in their physical organisation, and at the same time 
establish the important and interesting fact, that these 
varieties bear a decided relation to the geographical con- 
ditions of the several regions in which they are displayed. 
We must begin by observing, that there is no division 
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of the world, of which the different parts are more clearly 
severed and distinguished, by reference to their physical 
circumstances, than the great region of South America. 
The whole surface of the continent is estimated by M. 
d’Orbigny to be equal to more than half of Europe. It 
reaches from the torrid zone to the frozen regions of Tierra 
del Fuego. Its geographical structure raises it from the 
level of the sea to that of perpetual snows: its surface pre- 
sents the utmost variety in its forms and aspect. Towards 
the west a vast chain of mountains, rising to the clouds, 
follows the shores of the Great Ocean, covered with ice and 
snow. At its northern extremity, this chain under the 
torrid zone presents the most diversified climates ; sterile, 
dry, and burning, in its abrupt descent towards the west ; 
temperate or cold on its immense table-lands; covered with a 
luxuriant vegetation on its gently inclined eastern declivity. 
To the eastward, low hills, hot and wooded, present towards 
the borders of the Atlantic a remarkable uniformity of 
aspect, of geological composition, and of outward forms. 
In the midst of these regions so different, are immense 
plains; at first cold, arid, and rocky, in the southern parts; 
then temperate, verdant, and with a boundless horizon 
towards the Pampas; lastly, of burning heat, and covered 
with forests under the torrid zone. Such are the features 
of external nature in the regions we are about to contem- 
plate; we shall observe what. influences they exercise on 
the physical and moral characters of the men who people 
these different tracts. 

M. d’Orbigny divided all the South American tribes 
into three families of nations, that term denoting what we 
should express by physical types; these greater depart- 
ments are subdivided into thirty-nine distinct. nations. 
The following table is necessary for explanation of the 
author’s meaning :— 
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Branches. 


lst Branch, 
Peruvian. 


2d Branch, 
Antisian. 


1. ANDIAN GROUPE. 


3d Branch, 
Araucanian. 


lst Branch, 
Patagonian or 
Pampéan. 


2d Branch, 
Chiquitéan. 


2. MEDITERRANEAN GROUPE. 


3d Branch, 
Moxean. 


3. BRASILIO-GUARANI GROUPE. 


Names of Nations. 
Quichua or Inca 
Aymara - 
Chango 
Atacama 
Yuracarés 
Mocéténés 
Tacana 
Maropa 
Apolista 
Auca or Araucano 
Fuégian 
Patagon or Téhuelche 
Puelche 
Charrua 
Mbocobi or Toba 
Mataguayo 
Abipones 
Lengua 


Samucu 
Chiquito 
Saravéca 
Otuké 
Curuminaca 
Covaréca 
Curavés 
Tapus 
Curucanéca 
Paiconéca 
Corabéca 
Moxos 
Chapacura 
Itonoma 
Canichana 
Movima 
Cayuvara 
Pacaguava 
Iténés 
Caribi 
Guarani 
Tupi 
Botocdo 
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The following remarks will explain the distribution 
intended by the preceding table. 

1. The Alpine nations of South America or tribes of 
the Andian family. 

On the chain of the Andes, on its slopes, and on the 
shore of the Great Ocean, a powerful monarchy, that of the 
Incas or Quichuas, held in subjection all the mountain 
tribes from Chili to Quito, without even reaching down 
into the eastern plains: yet leaving at its southern ex- 
tremity in freedom the warlike Araucanos and the fishing 
tribes in the Island of Five. 

All these nations are brought together in one great 
department: they are the native races of the South Ame- 
rican Cordillera from the southern to the northern ex- 
tremity. ‘The countries which they inhabit resemble in 
physical structure, and the races of men bear a decided 
analogy, though with varieties, in the organisation of their 
bodies. 

2. Almost from the foot of the Peruvian Andes east, 
regions of comparatively level country extend towards the 
Atlantic. ‘The immense plains through which the Orinoco 
and the Maragnan, or river of Amazons, and their great 
tributary streams, take their course towards the sea, con- 
stitute a second region contrasted in its geographical 
features with the former. ‘This is the abode of the second 
groupe of South American nations; among whom are the 
most extensively spread races of the New World, the 
Caraibs, the Tupi, and the Guarani. They are distin- 
guished by the name of Brasilio-Guarani nations. 

3. In the central parts of South America, between the 
two regions above described, are the countries belonging 
to the third groupe; but this region is also made to in- 
clude the Southern Pampas; viz. all the level plains which 
lie to the southward of the Rio de la Plata. The following 
are the subdivisions of the tribes belonging to the depart- 
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ment of nations corresponding to this section of the con- 
tinent. 1. People of the Pampas, including Patagonians 
and other nations of the plain and open countries on the 
Paraguay: these may be termed the Equestrian nations of 
South America. 2. Forest nations dwelling in the small 
woody valleys of the Chiquitos under the eastern border of 
the Andian chain. 3. People of the imundated tracts 
within the province of Los Moxos, where the rivers of 
South America stagnate and almost form inland lakes. 
A. collective name for the tribes belonging to these three 
last divisions is yet wanting. I shall term them the Medi- 
terranean nations of South America. 

Some revolutions have taken place in the situation and 
relative position of these nations since the arrival of the 
Spaniards, of which we must take notice. 

Already, before that era, the Caribbees, or Caraibs, of 
the northern coast had effected extensive conquests in the 
interior ; but the monarchy of the Incas, in Peru, was the 
most powerful dynasty in South America. The Incas and 
the Aymaras, reduced under the yoke of Spain and christ- 
‘lanised, have never changed their abode; the proud Arau- 
canos have withdrawn themselves from the Spanish colonies 
of Chili, and have passed southward into the Pampas to 
maintain their independence ; the Pesherais have remained 
on their frozen rocks ; the Patagonians in their arid plains ; 
the Puelches have left the banks of the River of Silver to 
dwell in the Pampas of the south; the Charruas have 
been exterminated from the Banda Oriental and Entre- 
Rios; the Mbocobis and the Lenguas dwell in their old 
asylum. ‘The nations belonging to the Chiguitos and the 
Moxos have submitted to Christianity, and remain upon 
their ancient soil. ‘The Antisian nations have not changed 
their abode: a part have embraced Christianity; a part 
remain savages where the Spaniards found them. Slight 
changes have taken place in the abodes of the South 
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Americans, and, except in the vicinity of towns, where 
different tribes are blended into a mixed population, and 
unless where the love of liberty has caused them to with- 
draw, South America presents nearly the same distribution 
of races as at the era of its conquest. ‘The numbers of 
individuals have principally changed. | 

Three principal nations among the South American 
tribes have been celebrated from the extent of their migra- 
tions; the others have been nearly fixed. The migratory 
nations are the Quichua, the Guarani, and the Araucanos. 
We observe the first departing under Manco-Capac, from 
the Lake and Plain of Titicaca, proceeding northwards 
towards Cuzco; thence dispersing themselves, in the spirit 
of conquest, farther northward to Quito, southward to 
Chili, following either the uplands of the Andes, or the 
margin of the sea: the Guarani, coasting along the ocean- 
border towards the north, their savage and warlike bands 
advancing to the Antilles under the name of Caribbees, 
and under the same name ascending the Orinoco and the 
Amazon, and their tributary streams. Elsewhere the 
Guarani of Paraguay followed the Parana, and descended 
southwards to Buenos Ayres, while, at a known epoch, we 
observe them in great numbers abandon Paraguay, and, 
turning north-west, traverse the plains of Chaco, and settle 
themselves under the eastern feet of the Peruvian Andes, 
where they remain under the name of Chiriguanos. ‘The 
Araucans have only made partial migrations from the 
Andes towards the eastern plains. The Guaranis have 
generally moved from north to south: the other migrations 
of the American races have issued in various deviations 
from a central point. 

A survey of the numbers of people belonging to each 
race yet subsisting in South America affords a gratifying 
consideration, and one that tends to relieve the distressing 
picture which the history of North America presents. 
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‘The following table shews the numbers, as far as they can 
be ascertained, belonging to each race who have been at 
least received within the pale of Christianity, and those 
who yet remain in the wilderness of original Paganism. 
This consideration, if we can separate it from the events of 
the Spanish conquest, for which it is to be hoped that 
soldiers, and not the ministers of religion, are responsible, 
must be allowed, by a comparison with the history of North 
America, to reflect honour on the Roman Catholic Church, 
and to cast a deep shade on the history of Protestantism :— 


Christians. Savages. 

Peruvians Drains i ieisie« oxke: ose.siew. 1,315,452 
Antisian-branclines vides > <ic.<. 0c < +s 11,857 2,700 
ATAUCANION DEATICU cess os 6 fos 3 3 6 34,000 
Patagonian branch ............. 100 32,400 
Chiquitian branch sisiedsies eit 60 - 17,735 1,500 
DE OX1aG BYANC Harti ciisis winery's save» 23,720 3,497 
Brasilio-Guarani family .......... 222,036 20,100 
PPOUHED Seb Splete ches ahete 1,590,900 94,197 


It seems, from this table, that more than a million and 
a half of the pure aboriginal races live in South America 
in the profession of Christianity. The American race, 
through the exertions of missionaries, is destined to survive 
to future ages; and though it will eventually become 
mixed with the European, we may look for improvement 
rather than a dwindling deterioration, since it appears that 
the mixed descendants are physically a more vigorous 
offspring than either of the parent stocks. 


Physical Characters of the South American Races. 


Nothing can be more erroneous than the assertion made 
by Ulloa, and often repeated, that the South Americans 
are all of one complexion, and that this complexion is red, 
or of the colour of copper. Humboldt says, “La dénomi- 
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nation d’hommes rouge-cuivrés n’aurait jamais pris nais- 
sance dans l’Amérique équinoxiale pour désigner les in- 
digénes ;” and M. d’Orbigny extends the same observation 
to the southern parts. The complexions of the South 
American nations, according to this writer, whose observa- 
tions have been most extensive and accurate, are of two 
different hues, each of which is found in various degrees 
of paleness and of intensity: one is an olive-brown, the 
other yellow. ‘The natives of Peru, of the Pampas, of 
Araucania, of the Chiquitos, and the Moxos, are of the 
olive-brown; the Brasilio-Guarani tribes are of a yellowish 
cast. It does not appear, from the examination of facts 
which this writer has instituted, that the shade of colour 
varies decidedly according to difference of latitude or 
climate; but it seems to be modified in a remarkable 
manner by the dryness or moisture of the atmosphere. 
Where the air is dry, the people are of deeper hue; where 
moist and foggy, their colour is more dilute. In the shape 
of the head among South American tribes, no constant 
observation can be laid down: the form of the cranium 
varies in every tribe. ‘The Peruvians have most generally 
heads of an oblong form, somewhat compressed. laterally, 
the forehead a little prominent, short, and falling some- 
what backward. ‘The Antisians and Araucans display 
nearly the same shape. In the people of the Pampas, the 
head is generally rounded, nearly ellipsoid, contracted in 
length, and but little compressed laterally, with a forehead 
moderately prominent, and not falling back. In the Chi- 
quitos, the same character is exaggerated, and the head is 
nearly circular, while in the Moxos it is more oblong. 
This last form is very nearly that of the Guarani. An 
artificial deformity of the head is well known in the South 
American nations: it had its greatest degree in the ances- 
tors of the Aymara, who now resemble the other Peruvians. 
The Aymara are supposed to be the descendants of the 
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people to whose ancestors belonged the wonderfully de- 
formed skulls of ‘Titicaca. 

Most erroneous was also the assertion of Don Antonio 
de Ulloa, the great enemy of the South American aborigines, 
that their physiognomy is every where the same. ‘Visto 
un Indio de qualquiera region, se puede decir que se han 
visto todos.” ‘This was the erroneous declaration of a 
prejudiced man. M. d’Orbigny, on the contrary, avers 
that a Peruvian differs more from a Patagonian, and a 
Patagonian from a Guarani, than does a Greek from an 
Ethiopian or a Mongole. Nor is the expression of coun- 
tenance in these nations always gloomy and severe; it 
differs in the same nation under the influence of varying 
moral conditions. ‘The Guarani of Paraguay, of Corri- 
entes, and Bolivia, have a countenance expressive of sor- 
row, dejection, and indifference: they appear neither to 
think nor feel. ‘The free Guarani, the Guarayos, on the 
contrary, have an expression of life and animation,—‘“ leur 
aspect dénote des hommes spirituels.” 


SECTION XLV. 


OF THE ALPINE NATIONS OF SOUTH AMERICA, OR THE 
ANDIAN FAMILY. 


Tue Andian family comprehends the principal nations 
of the whole South American Cordillera, including Peru 
and Chili, and some of the countries on both sides of that 
long chain. ‘These nations, though differing in language 
and manners, have certain traits in common, which justify 
the assembling of them im one department. ‘Their physical 
character is defined as follows: ‘* Colour olive- brown, 
more or less intense; stature small; forehead of little 
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elevation, and retiring; eyes horizontal, never turned up- 
wards at the outer angle.” ‘Three branches are compre- 
hended in this stock, the Peruvian, or the nations who 
inhabited the greater part of the old kingdom of Peru, 
or the present republics of Peru, Bolivia, and a part of 
that of Argentine; secondly, the Antisian, or tribes in the 
countries called Antis by the Inca Garcilaso de la Vega, 
the historian of his native land and race. ‘Their countries 
are situated on the easternmost of the three ridges of the 
Cordillera, that is to the eastward of Cuzco. It was by 
mistake that the Spaniards gave the name, which they 
corrupted into: Andes, to all the three branches of the 
Cordillera. ‘The third branch of this stock are the Arau- 
canos, the celebrated warlike race who defended long the 
mountains of Chili against the Spaniards. All these 
nations display in their physical type the characters above 
described. ‘They differ in some particular respects. The 
nations belonging to the Peruvian branch are of the 
smallest stature; the Araucans are the most vigorous in 
form, and they are of fairer complexion than the rest. 


1. Of the Peruvian Branch of the Andian Family of 
Nations. 


These nations, as I have said, consist of four races of 
distinct language, the Quichua or Inca race, or rather the 
race of people who were the proper subjects and followers 
of the dynasty of Inca sovereigns, the Aymaras, the Ata- 
cama, and the Changos. 


The Quichua or Inca Peruvians. 


It was among the nations of this stock that nearly all 
the civilisation of South America existed. ‘The Peruvians 
are well known to have inhabited cities. In their elevated 
plains, they had troops of domesticated animals, the Hama 
and the alpaca; and they cultivated extensively the quinoa 
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and the potato, a native plant of these mountains, which. 
stood to them in place of the cereal gramina of the civilised 
nations of the Old World. In the hot plains, they planted 
maize and the occa, or oxalis. ‘Their woollen manufacture 
was comparable to the finest fabrics of Europe. ‘They 
worked the precious metals, and copper and lead, but 
were ignorant of the more valuable use of iron. Among 
the Peruvian nations, the dominant race were the Quichuas, 
or Incas, distinguished by their language, which is the 
Quichuan. The Quichuas are a people of considerable 
mental culture. In the opinion of M. d’Orbigny, they are 
by no means inferior in intelligence to the nations of the 
ancient world. ‘They have a lively conception, and acquire 
knowledge with facility. The old Incas had calculated 
with accuracy the duration of the solar year; they had 
acquired the art of sculpture; they recorded the events of 
history by symbolic signs and by quipus, or knotted cords ; 
they had a code of laws, and a regularly organised govern- 
ment: Peruvian orators swayed in public harangues the 
passions of the multitude: they cultivated poetry and music. 
Their language was harmonious, graceful, and formed by 
the most artificial system of inflections and combinations. 
Their religion was, if we may apply such epithets to any 
uninspired faith, the mere result of the inward light of the 
untaught human mind, in the highest degree spiritual and 
sublime. They recognised in Pachacamac the invisible 
God, the creator of all things, supreme over all, who 
governed the motion of the heavenly bodies, and whom 
they worshipped without image or temple in the open air, 
while to the Sun, his visible creature, they erected temples, 
honoured him with costly gifts, and with rites performed 
by consecrated virgins. Like the Rajpoots of the Hin- 
doos, the royal dynasty of Incas were the offspring of the 
Sun: the nearest relative of the reigning Inca was the 
high-priest, who offered up the ripened fruits of the earth, 
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and on stated occasions sacrificed llamas, the only bloody 
offerings of the Peruvians. In the milder character of 
their religion, and the greater softness and gentleness of 
their moral disposition, the Peruvians are strongly dis- 
tinguished from the nations of Anahuac, and particularly 
from those of the Toltec and Aztec races. 

The physical characters of the Quichua, or Inca race, 
have been carefully described by M. d’Orbigny. Their 
complexion, as he assures us, has no tinge of the red or 
copper colour which is assigned to the nations of South 
America, nor the deep yellow of those of the Brasilio- 
Guaranian race. It is the same mixture of brown olive 
that we discover in the Patagonians of the Pampas. Indeed 
the colour of the Quichuas is that of Mulattos, and their 
uniformity is very remarkable among all the men of a pure 
race. Ulloa, in his description of the Americans, often 
confounds these nations; he speaks as if they were but one 
stock, and, confounding them in his memory with the 
North Americans, and calls them all red, which they are 
not. Nevertheless he attributed to the heat of the sun and 
the action of the air the deeper colour of the Peruvians, 
which M. de Humboldt correctly terms bronze. 

“The stature of the Quichuas is low. We have never 
met with any who attained a greater height than five feet 
three inches. ‘The great number of measurements that we 
have made authorise us to believe that their mean height 
is not above four feet nine inches, and often under that in 
many provinces, particularly in the elevated plateaux where 
the rarification of the air is greatest; while those whom 
we had seen, who were of a higher stature, lived princi- 
pally in the warm and humid valleys of the province of 
Ayupaya. The women are still less, and, perhaps, below 
the relative proportion which generally exists among white 
races.” 


The forms of the Quichuas are more robust than those 
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of other mountain tribes; they may be described as cha- 
racteristic of the race. ‘The Quichuas have very large 
square shoulders, a broad chest, very voluminous, highly 
arched, and longer than usual, which increases the size of 
the trunk, while the normal relation, in respect to length, 
of the trunk to the extremities, does not appear to be the 
same among the Quichuas as among our European races; 
it differs equally from that of other American families ; 
the extremities are, nevertheless, very muscular and bespeak 
great strength; the head is larger than usual in proportion 
to the rest of the body; the hands and feet are always 
small. The women present the same characteristics; their 
necks are always large. 

‘It has been observed, that the trunk is longer in pro- 
portion than among other Americans; and that, for the 
same reason, the extremities are, on the contrary, shorter. 
We endeavoured at the same time to explain this fact by 
the greater developement of the chest. It would appear 
that any given part of the body may take a greater 
extension from any adequate cause, while other parts 
follow the ordinary course. An evident proof of this fact 
may be found in the phenomena of imperfect conformation, 
in which a certain part of the body, m consequence of 
deformity, does not assume, in external appearance, its 
complete natural developement, as we see in the trunk of a 
dwarf, while this defect does not prevent the extremities 
from acquiring those proportions that they would have had 
if the trunk had received its full growth. ‘This accounts 
for the want of symmetry in the persons of dwarfs, and 
for that length of the upper and lower limbs so much out 
of proportion with the body. If we admit this fact, diffi- 
cult to contest, why in the case in question, may we not 
admit as well, that the chest, from a cause which we shall 
explain, having acquired a more than ordinary extension, 
might naturally lengthen the trunk without causing the 
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extremities to lose their normal proportion, which would 
make it appear, as, indeed, it would be, longer than among 
other men, where no accident can have altered the form 
common to the race? 

‘Let us return to the causes which occasion in the 
Quichuas the great volume of chest which has been observed . 
in them. Many considerations have led us to attribute this 
to the influence of the elevated regions in which they 
live, and to the modifications occasioned by the extreme 
expansion of the air. The plateaux which they inhabit 
are always comprised between the limits of 7500 to 15,000 
feet above the level of the sea; there the air is so rarified 
that a much greater quantity must be inhaled at each inspi- 
ration than at the level of the ocean. The lungs require, 
in consequence of their great necessary volume and of their 
greater dilatation in breathing, a cavity larger than in lower 
regions. ‘This cavity receives from infancy, and during 
the time of its growth, a great developement entirely inde- 
pendent of that of other parts. We were desirous of de- 
termining whether, as we might suppose, @ priori, the 
lungs in consequence of their great size were not subject 
to extraordinary modifications. Inhabiting the city of 
La Paz, upwards of 11,000 feet above the level of the 
ocean; and being informed that in the hospital there were 
constantly Indians from the populous plateaux still more 
elevated, we had recourse to the kindness of our country- 
man, M. Burnier, physician to the hospital, and he per- 
mitted us to make a post-mortem examination of some of 
these Indians from the highest regions; in these we have, 
as we expected, found the lungs of an extraordinary dimen- 
sion, which the external form of the chest clearly indicated. 
We remarked that the cells were much larger, and more 
in number than in those of the lungs we had dissected in 
France ; a condition very necessary to increase the surface 
in contact with the ambient fluid. To conclude, we have 
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discovered, 1st, that the cells were more dilated ; Qdly, that 
their dilatation increases considerably the volume of the 
lungs; 3dly, that consequently they must have, to contain 
them, a larger cavity; 4thly, that, therefore, the chest has 
a capacity much larger than in the normal state; 5thly, 
lastly, that this great developement of the chest elongates 
the trunk beyond its natural proportions, and places it 
almost out of harmony with the length of the extremities, 
this remaining the same as if the chest had preserved its 
natural dimensions. 

“The features of the Quichuas are well characterised, 
and have no resemblance to those of the nations of 
the Mediterranean and Brasilio-Guarani races; theirs is a 
type entirely distinct, though approaching slightly to the 
Mexican. ‘Their head is oblong before and behind, a 
little compressed at the sides; the forehead is slightly 
arched, short, and falling a little back; nevertheless, the 
skull is often voluminous, and announces a tolerably large 
developement of brain; their face is generally broad, 
approaching to an oval form; their nose is remarkable, 
always prominent, long, and strongly aquiline, as if bent 
at its extremity over the upper lip; the nostrils are large, 
broad, and very open; the mouth is larger than common, 
and prominent, though the lips are not very thick; the 
teeth are always beautiful, even in old age; the chin is 
rather short, without receding, sometimes being even rather 
prominent; the cheeks are slightly raised, and only in 
advanced age; the eyes are of common size, and sometimes 
even small, always horizontal; they are never oblique, or 
raised at their exterior angle; the cornea is never white, it 
is invariably rather yellow; the eyebrows are long, arched, 
narrow, and scanty; the hair is always of a beautiful black, 
thick, long, very soft, and straight, and descending very low 
over the forehead and sides; the beard is reduced among 
all the Quichuas, without exception, to some straight and 
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scanty hairs, covering the upper lip, the sides of the 
mouth, and the middle of the chin. The Quichua nation 
is, perhaps, among the indigenous races, that one which 
has the least beard. The profile of the Quichuas forms a 
very obtuse angle, and little different from ours; only the 
maxillaries advance more than in the Caucasian race; the 
arches of the eyebrows are prominent; the base of the nose 
is very deep. ‘Their physiognomy is, upon the whole, uni- 
form, serious, reflective, even melancholy, without, however, 
shewing indifference : it denotes rather penetration without 
frankness. It might be said that they endeavour to hide 
their thoughts under the sameness that is remarked in 
their countenances, where emotions are rarely exhibited 
externally, and never with that vivacity that betrays the 
feelings of some races. Their features altogether retain a 
mediocrity of expression. ‘The women are seldom very 
handsome ; their noses are not so prominent or curved as 
those of the men: the latter, although they have no beard, 
have a masculine expression, derived from their strongly 
marked features. An ancient vase, which represents with 
striking fidelity the features of the present race of Quichuas, 
convinces us that for four and five centuries their physiog- 
nomy has undergone no sensible alteration.” 
The outlime annexed shews the form of a Peruvian 
Fig. 81. skull in the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 
It was brought from an an- 
cient temple in Peru, and is 
supposed to have belonged to 
the Quichua race: in its ge- 
neral shape, it is very similar 
¢ A to many other crania from the 
Skull of a Peruvian, same country, and to many of 
the figures given by Dr. Morton in his great work, “Crania 
Americana.” The forehead in this skull is narrow, but 
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the vertex elevated: these traits, and the shortness of the 
antero-posterior diameter, are the principal characters of 
the skull of the ancient Incas. 


Of the Aymaras. 


The second race belonging to the Peruvian branch of 
the Alpine family of nations in South America are the 
Aymaras, who greatly resemble the Incas or Quichuas in 
physical characters; but differ from them entirely in lan- 
guage. ‘They were a more numerous, and extensively 
spread, and, as it is supposed, a more early civilised people. 
The Aymaras appear to be the descendants of that ancient 
race, who in ages long past inhabited the high plains 
covered by the singular monuments of Tiaguanaco, the 
most ancient city of South America, and the banks of the 
mountain lake of Titicaca, where Manco-Capac, founder 
of the later dynasty of the Incas, was believed to have risen 
from the bosom of the waves. ‘The fourth of the Incas, 
who founded their empire at Cuzco, reduced under his 
sway Tiaguanaco, and conquered the country of the Ay- 
maras. ‘This event happened but two or three centuries 
before the arrival of Pizarro in Peru. 

No written documents remain to record the ancient 
history of the Aymaras. That the solar worship of the 
Incas, their arts and civilisation, were derived from them, 
may be inferred from the position of the ancient temples, 
which turn precisely to the rising sun, and from the 
various allegorical sculptures on the sides of the monolithal 
porticos. On these is seen the figure of the sun sur- 
rounded by rays, and that of a man holding the sceptre, 
the emblems of a double, both secular and priestly, rule ; 
while on each side are rows of crowned kings; and aloft 
the condor, the great vulture of the American Alps, 
supposed to be the messengers of the gods. It was from 
Tiaguanaco, according to the researches of M. d’Orbigny, 
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that the arts and civilisation of Peru originated, whence 
they were conveyed by Manco-Capac and the Incas to 
the later city of Cuzco, the seat of regal and sacerdotal 
magnificence at the era of the Spanish Conquest. 

The Aymaras resemble the Quichuas in one of their 
principal characteristics of organisation, which is the great 
length and breadth of the chest, a form which eminently 
adapts them, by the greater expansion which it allows 
to the pulmonary organs, to be the inhabitants of high 
mountain-tracts where the atmosphere is light and rare. 
They have also the same form of the head, which is often 
large, with a capacious cranium, oblong from back to front, 
and slightly compressed at the sides. ‘The heads of the 
present Aymaras display no trace of that flatness which 
is so conspicuous in the skulls found around the lake of 
Titicaca, and in other parts of the Aymara country. 

In their character, likewise, in their intellectual facul- 
ties, IM manners, customs, private and social, in agricul- 
ture and manufactures, and dress, the Aymaras resemble 
in every respect the Quichuas, to whom they were 
subject. If we cast a rapid glance over the mode of 
architecture of their monuments, the origin of which is 
lost in the darkness of antiquity, we shall find a great 
difference between them and those of the Incas. We 
refer to the monuments of Tiaguanaco, situated in the 
centre of the country belonging to this nation, near to the 
lake of Titicaca, of which many ancient authors have 
spoken, and of which the origin was so completely un- 
known, that they were said, by a figurative expression, 
to have been built before the sun enlightened the earth. 
The monuments discovered in this country by M. d’Or- 
bigny announce a civilisation more advanced than those 
which have been described in the ruins of Palenque. They 
consist of a tumulus raised more than 100 feet, sur- 
rounded with pillars; of temples, from 100 to 200 metres 
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in length, placed precisely towards the east, and adorned 
with colossal angular columns ; of porticos of one stone, 
which are covered with reliefs of skilful execution, al- 
though of rude design, displaying symbolical representa- 
tions of the sun and the condor, his messenger; also a 
colossal statue of basalt loaded with bas-reliefs, in which 
the design of the carved head is half Egyptian ; and lastly, 
the interior of a palace, formed of enormous blocks of rock 
completely hewn, whose dimensions are often seven metres 
in length and four metres in breadth and thickness. In 
the temples and palaces the portals are not inclined as 
among those of the Incas, but perpendicular; and their 
vast dimensions, and the imposing masses of which they 
are composed, surpass in beauty and grandeur all that 
were afterwards built by the sovereigns of Cuzco. We 
know not the existence of sculpture, or of bas-reliefs, in 
the monuments of the Quichuas, while those of ‘Tia- 
guanaco are all thus ornamented. ‘“ The presence of these 
remains of an ancient civilisation, upon the point from 
which the first Inca emerged, to found the empire of 
Cuzco, appears to offer an additional proof that from thence 
were transported with Manco-Capac the last memorials of 
the earlier grandeur of the Aymaras.” 

The tombs of the Aymaras are very. different from 
those of the Quichuas; instead of being subterranean, 
sometimes they are great square buildings with a simple 
opening through which the dead body was introduced. 
Corpses were arranged round a confined cavity, sitting in 
their clothes, and, in some instances, covered with a kind 
of cloth of straw; sometimes these tombs consist of small 
houses built of unburnt bricks of the same form, the top 
inclined, and the opening always directed towards the east ; 
often they are square towers of several stories containing 
each a body, as in the Isle of Quebaya and some others 
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upon the lake of Titicaca; but these tombs, although of 
immense size, are always joined in groupes, and appear 
often like large villages. 

The fact, that the peculiar form of the flattened skulls 
found at Titicaca and elsewhere is the result of artificial 
pressure, is so important in regard to the physical history 
of the race, and of mankind in general, that I shall incur 
the risk of being somewhat prolix in order to lay before my 
readers M. d’Orbigny’s observations on this subject. 

It is not difficult to furnish proofs of the artificial 
change in the aspect of the skulls themselves. <‘ We 
observe,” says M. d’Orbigny, “in the flattening of the 
frontal bone, in the projection that it forms over the 
parietal bones at the upper part, that there has evidently 
been compression before and behind, and which has forced 
the mass of the brain backwards, by pushing, as it were, 
the frontal bone over the parietals.” 

‘The head of a young subject in my possession shews 
still more clearly by a longitudinal fold which exists at the 
upper medial part of the vertex, by a strong projection of 
frontal over the parietal bones, and by the prominence 
equally strong of the upper part of the occipital over these 
parietal bones, that the pressure has been employed in a 
circular manner from the earliest age of infancy by means 
of a large ligature. ‘This supposition appears still more 
admissible when we observe from behind, that not only the 
mass of the brain has given a great size to the posterior 
parts to the prejudice of the anterior, but also that the 
pressure, having greatly increased the convexity of the 
posterior lobes of the brain, the parietal bones have 
necessarily followed the same shape in being modelled upon 
them; the parietal bones, likewise, form always two latero- 
posterior convexities, slightly separated by an evident de- 
pression. We find again another proof of this pressure in 
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the obliteration of the sutures, which is observable upon all 
the points affected by pressure, even in the heads of the 
youngest subjects.” 

M. d’Orbigny considers it as now fully proved, that 
the depressed or elongated form of these heads is not, as 
was supposed, the natural character of the skulls of the 
Aymaras, but is only an exception evidently owing to the 
intervention of art. It would be interesting to inquire into 
the antiquity of this custom of flattening the head, and the 
influence that it is likely to have exercised over the intelli- 
gence of the subjects among whom it is found most marked. 

«« As to the antiquity of the custom, we see by the profile 
of the head of a colossal statue before the era of the Incas, 
that they were not then depressed ; for the ancient people, 
who always aimed to exaggerate existing characteristics, 
would not have failed to exhibit them. It is, therefore, pro- 
bable that this custom was contemporaneous with the reign 
of the Incas. Even the lengthening of the ears of one of 
these compressed heads may lead us to determine very 
nearly the age in which the individual lived. It was found 
in the province of Caraugas to the west of Oruro. It is 
known that this province was only conquered under the 
reign of the seventh Inca, Yahuar Hucac, who, according 
to all probability, lived about the thirteenth century; thus, 
as the Incas only granted the honour of stretching the ears 
by a special grace, and to recompense a conquered nation 
for its prompt submission to their laws, and as this con- 
cession came necessarily at the end of the establishment of 
the customs of the conquerors, we may suppose that it was 
not generally in practice among the Aymaras till towards 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century. ‘The statues shew 
besides, that the custom of lengthening the ears was 
unknown at the time of the first civilisation of the plateaux 
of the Andes. 

“‘ We have not been able to learn any thing clearly with 
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respect to the influence which this artificial deformity of the 
head had upon the intellectual faculties of the Aymaras, 
since the old historians give us no information; but there 
is reason to believe that there may be a displacement of the 
parts of the brain without any diminution of substance. 
It will be admitted that, by the nature of their occupations, 
the chiefs of these nations 
had probably their intel- 
lectual faculties more ex- 
panded than their vassals. 
May we not from this fact 
draw an argument in favour 
of our opinion? for the 
g most depressed heads that 

Skull of Titicacan. we have seen have been 
constantly found in tombs, whose construction announces 


that they belonged to the chiefs.” 


Atacamas and Changos. 


Two other nations of inferior numbers make up the 
Peruvian groupe: these are the Atacama who occupy the 
western declivity of the Peruvian Andes, and the Changos 
spread along the coast of the Pacific. ‘They resemble the 
Quichua in physical characters; but the Changos are of 
darker hue: their colour is a tawny approaching to black. 
We cannot fail to connect this circumstance with their local 
situation on the sea-coast, while in so many parallel observa- 
tions are elsewhere to be found. 

The entire mass of the Peruvian nations has embraced 
Christianity. The old Peruvians were pastors and agricul- 
turists. Their collective number is stated at nearly two 
millions, of whom upwards of 1,300,000 are of the pure 
American blood. The example of the Peruvian nations is 
sufficient to solve the question, whether the American races 
are susceptible of civilisation and ef Christianity. 
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2, Antisian Branch of the Alpine Races of South 


America. 


It is from the Inca, Garcilaso de la Vega, learned in 
the history of his ancestors which he has written in the 
Spanish language, that the name of Antisian is derived 
as the distinguishing term for the races who inhabit the 
eastern declivity of the Bolivian and Peruvian Andes ex- 
tending from the 13° to the 17° of southern latitude. In 
this region we look in vain for those lofty and shade- 
less uplands, where cold mountains and grassy plains 
near the limits of perpetual snow enable the Quichua and 
Aymara herdsman to live peaceably on the produce of his 
tillage and of his flocks amidst the ruins of ancient civilisa- 
tion and monuments of his national glory. The territory 
held by the Antisian races appears at the first view unfit 
for human habitation. It consists of abrupt and precipit- 
ous mountains, on which, however, a vigorous and maegni- 
ficent vegetation is every where displayed; of deep and 
gloomy valleys, where impetuous torrents rush over rocky 
beds. It is on the banks of mountain-streams, and amidst 
the darkness of lofty primeval forests, that the Antisian 
tribes have acquired those modifications of character, 
physical and moral, which distinguish them from the 
natives of the high and open regions before described. 

The nations belonging to this branch are the Yura- 
carés, the Mocéténés, the Tacanas, the Maropas, and the 
Apolistas. 

The people of these races, dwelling amid humid forests 
scarcely penetrated by the solar rays, are, In comparison 
with the Quichuas and Aymaras, almost white, and those 
tribes are the fairest who dwell most under the dense and 
thickest woods. ‘heir hue is a white but slightly tawny, 
or mixed with yellow. One remarkable trait, as yet but im- 
perfectly described, is that many persons among these tribes 
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have their skin spotted with large patches of a still paler 
hue. Collectively they are of much greater statue than the 
Peruvians of the higher region: their forms are vigorous 
and robust; their countenances differ from those of the 
mountaineers ; their faces are more round; their features 
less elevated; their languages are peculiar; their manners 
barbarous and wild. 


3. The Araucanian Branch. 


The Araucanian branch of the Alpine family of South 
American nations comprehends the native inhabitants of all 
the southern regions of the Cordillera, and of its declivities 
on both sides reaching from the 30° of south latitude to the 
extremity of the Land of Fire. It consists of two nations, 
the Araucans, a warlike and indomitable race, whose 
heroism is celebrated in the history of the Spanish con- 
querors of Peru, and the Pesherais, or Ichthyophagi of 
Tierra del Fuego, who inhabit the southern extremity of 
the long American mountain-chain separated from the 
continent by the Magellanic Straits. ‘These two nations 
have, owing to their different local circumstances, very dif- 
ferent manners; but they display, according to the observa- 
tions of M. d’Orbigny, who lived among one of the two 
nations, similar physical characters. ‘They exemplify, in- 
deed, that physical type which is peculiar to the American 
mountaineers, and common to the nations of this and of 
the first branch of the Alpine groupe. One description is 
applicable to both nations. Their heads are proportionably 
large; their face round, with projecting cheek-bones, large 
mouths, thick lips, short, flattened noses, with wide nos- 
trils; their eyes are horizontally placed, and not inclined ; 
otherwise their countenance would approximate greatly to 
that of the nomadic Tartars: they have little beard; their 
foreheads are narrow and falling back; their chins broad 
and short. 
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The Araucans are of the same colour as the Peruvian 
nations, but of a much lighter shade.* The Boroanos, 
one of these tribes, are, indeed, almost white. M. d’Or- 
bigny discredits the positive statement of Molina, that the 
Araucans of the high province of Boroa have fair com- 
plexions with blue eyes. ‘The statement of Molina, that 
the Boroanes are very fair, is given and repeated in dif- 
ferent passages. I find, in an extract given by Malte-Brun 
from an account of Chili, in the ‘ Viagero Universal,” 
translated from the Spanish in the ‘‘ Annales des Voyages,” 
the following account of the Araucans in general :— “Ils 
ont le teint brun-roux et plus clair que celui des autres 
Américains. Ceux de la tribu des Boroanos sont méme 
blancs et blonds.” An English traveller in Chili, Mr. Cald- 
cleugh, gives some confirmation to this remark. He says 
that, among the lower classes in Chili, some surprisingly 
white men, with features different from those of the 
Spaniards, were pointed out to him, and were said to be 
the descendants of the White Araucans. 

There could be nothing very wonderful in the appear- 
ance of the xanthous complexion in the high tracts of 
South America beyond the tropics, when we consider that 
the same phenomenon displays itself in the inhabitants of 
the Rocky Mountains in the northern hemisphere. 


The Pesherais, or Ichthyophagi of Tierra del Fuego. 


The Pesherais are the inhabitants of ‘Tierra del Fuego, 
referred by d’Orbigny to the Araucanian race. ‘These 
people first received the name of Péchérais from Bougain- 
ville; by it they have been since distinguished, and there 
seems to be no reason for changing this designation for 
the awkward one of Fuegian. 


* The portrait of an Araucan, from the Atlas of Von Spix and 
Martius, exemplifies this description. 
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The affinity of the Pesherais to the Araucanos is as 
yet only a matter of conjecture. ‘The supposition is founded 
on their proximity and mutual resemblance. 

The Pesherais inhabit all the coast of ‘Tierra del Fuego, 
and both borders of the Strait of Magellan, from the 
Island of Elizabeth and Port Famine towards the east, as 
far as the groupe of islands which spread to the northward 
and southward of the Strait; they are separated from the 
Patagonians by the sea, and by the chain of mountains 
which constitutes the isthmus, and joins the Peninsula of 
Brunswick to the continent. It is between these limits 
that navigators discovered the people whom they have 
described as Patagonians of small stature. ‘The Pesherais 
may there communicate on one side with the Patago- 
nians, to the east of the Port Famine, or with the tribe 
of the Araucans, of the Archipelago of Chonos, upon the 
western side of America, and this accounts for the Spanish 
words which Captain Weddell heard them pronounce. 
Their manner of life, and the ices of the mountainous 
country which they inhabit, confine them exclusively to 
the coast. 

Their colour is olive, or tawny, and paler than that of 
the Peruvians and their neighbours the Araucanos. 

Their figure has but little elegance, like that of almost 
all the Americans; they have huge forms and large chests, 
and are, notwithstanding, tolerably well made. ‘The dif- 
ference of opinion between travellers who saw them robust 
and with well-formed limbs, as Brak, Narborough, De- 
gennes, Cook, and Weddell, and, on the other hand, 
Duclos Guyot, and Bougainville, who represent them as 
puny and meagre, arises, probably, from the season when 
_ they were seen, as. the winter would naturally have great 
influence on the plentifulness of their nourishment. Their 
staggering gait depends, no doubt, upon the crookedness 
of their legs, which is caused by their way of sitting on the 
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ground cross-legged, after the eastern fashion: this custom 
naturally turns the feet inwards. The women appear to 
have the same shape as the men; and it would be in vain 
to seek among them those proportions which are conse- 
crated by European art. 

Their features indicate relation to the Araucanos, 
whose neighbours they are; their head is rather large, and 
their face round; they have a short and rather broad nose, 
open nostrils, little eyes, black and horizontal; the mouth 
is wide, the lips thick, the teeth white, and well arranged ; 
the ears are small, and the cheek-bones project but little. 
They appear to have very little beard, and pluck it out, as 
they do also their eyebrows. Their hair, like that of all 
the Americans, is black, long, and flat. With this assem- 
blage of characteristics, we never find among them that 
fierce expression which marks some nations of hunters: on 
the contrary, they have a smile full of simplicity, and their 
their character perfectly corresponds with their exterior. 
Mild and obliging as they are, no voyager has ever com- 
plained of them, and many have even described them 
with praise. 

“‘ As they are habitually a walking and wandering race, 
the manner of their existence does not permit them to 
form themselves into large societies. Living only by the 
chase and fishing, they are always advancing in small 
numbers from one place to another, as they exhaust the 
animals, and especially the shell-fish of the coasts. Since 
they inhabit a country cut up into a multitude of islands, 
they have become navigators, and in this differ completely 
from the nations who border upon them; for the Pata- 
gonians have never had a notion of making a raft to pass 
ariver. ‘The Pesherais traverse incessantly all the shores 
of the Land of Fire, and of the countries situated to the 
westward of the Strait: they are seen assembled in com- 
panies of two or three families, or sometimes four. ‘They 
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construct canoes with the bark of trees, sewn together with 
the tendons of animals, twelve or fifteen feet long, and 
three wide, and stop up the joints with rushes ; within they 
support them with branches, and without smear them over 
with resin, with aid of no other tools than shells or pieces 
of flint: then they desert their cabins, which are conical, 
and made of branches of trees fixed in a circle in the 
ground, and joined at the top. They often live in dwellings 
some feet under ground, and covered with clay or the skin 
of the sea-wolf; and, near the middle, a fire burns, whose 
smoke can only escape by a single low aperture, which 
serves them for a door. Men, women, children, and a 
number of dogs, embark in the frail skiff. The women 
row, the men remain inactive, but always ready to pierce 
the fish which they see with a dart armed with a sharp stone 
at the end. ‘Thus they arrive at another island; and then 
the women are charged with guarding the canoes, and fish- 
ing for shell-fish, while the men busy themselves in the 
chase with a sling and bow, with arrows headed with flint. 
Next they build a new cabin, and live there for some 
time; but, as the chase and fishing become less plentiful, 
re-embark and proceed to establish themselves elsewhere. 
Each family is thus constantly exposed to the perils of the 
sea, and to the rough weather of a climate almost always 
frosty, and that, so to say, without clothing. <A piece of 
sea-wolf’s skin scarcely covers the shoulders of the men, 
while the woman only has a little apron of the same mate- 
rial, or, in winter, some pieces of the skin of the guanaco. 
In the midst of this poverty, who would not be surprised 
to see a sort of refinement and coquettry among the Pesh- 
erais? ‘They cover their neck, arms, and legs, with nick- 
nacks or shells; they paint their bodies, and still more 
often their faces, with different white, black, and red 
figures—a, custom common to the Patagonians; and the 
men sometimes adorn their heads with a bonnet and 
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feathers. All of them carry a kind of buskins made of 
the skin of the sea-wolf.” 

As is customary among hunting-people, they have often 
quarrels and petty wars among them, which last but a 
short time, but are often renewed. 

Unfortunate in their climate and country, they live for 
the most part on shell-fish, roasted or raw, on fish, birds, 
and sea-wolves, whose fat they eat raw; sharing their food 
with their dogs, which accompany them wherever they go. 
Thus they pass the most rigorous season, not under ground, 
like the inhabitants of the extreme North, but without the 
temperature having the slightest influence on their manner 
of life. Among them, as among all other savage tribes, 
the women, whom civilisation spares from hard toil, are 
forced to engage in occupations the most fatiguing, besides 
the employments natural to their sex, and their duties as 
mothers: they row, fish, build cabins, and, even in the 
water, brave the extreme rigour of cold. In a word, the 
Pesherai women are, perhaps, of all the savage women of 
America, those whose lot is the hardest. 

The religion of the Pesherais, according to the slight 
account that voyagers have given of it, appears to be that 
of the Patagonians; they believe, at any rate, in another 
life, and mark the instant of death by lamentation and 
superstitious ceremonies. 

When sick, they have sorceries, like the Patagonians 
and Araucanos, practised by a woman: pressure of the 
stomach, suction of different parts of the body, magic words 
addressed to an invisible being; the physician-priest has 
his hair powdered and adorned with two white feathers, 
which is not seen among the Patagonians. 

Though they have been referred to the race of black 
men who occupy Van Diemen’s Land, the Pesherais 
have certainly none of the characteristic traits of the 
nations of the Great Ocean: they evidently belong to the 

GG 
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American family. So far as their features and stature are 
concerned, they have much resemblance to the Araucanos ; 
their language approaches in sound to that of the Pata- 
gonians and Puelches, and in grammatical form to that of 
the Araucanos; their arms, religion, and their style of 
painting the face, are also those of the three neighbouring 
nations; but they are distinguished from them by their 
speech. ‘Their physical characters seem, on the whole, to 
connect them with the branch of the Aucas, or Araucanos, 


of Chili. 


SECTION XLVI. 
MEDITERRANEAN GROUPE OF SOUTH AMERICAN NATIONS. 


I veNTURE to give this designation to the third great 
class of races in South America, inhabiting principally in- 
land countries, intermediate between the Alpine nations of 
the Cordilleras, and the widely spread tribes of the Brasilian 
countries, or of the western region. ‘The races included in 
this department are further divided into three subordinate 
groupes or branches, the Patagonian, the Chiquitian, and 
the Moxian. I shall first describe the Patagonian branch. 


1. Patagonian Branch. 


The Patagonian groupe comprehends, besides the proper 
Patagonians, several other nomadic tribes who resemble 
that people, and who live partly to the southward and in 
part to the northward of the Rio de Plata. Those to the 
southward are all the wandering hordes of the Pampas, or 
level plains between the River of Silver and the Magellanic 
Straits. ‘The northern tribes are people who resemble the 
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Patagonians in physical characters, living between the 
river Paraguay and the lowest outskirts of the Cordillera, 
extending northward as far as the latitude of Potosi in 20° 
south latitude; and reaching over the great inland plain 
of Chaco. The Patagonian tribes are the nomadic nations 
of the New World. Ever erratic, since horses have been 
naturalised in South America, these nations have become 
equestrian nomades, and wander over their arid plains, living 
under tents of skins, or in the forests of Chaco under huts 
of straw or bark. ‘They are all fierce, untamable warriors, 
averse to agriculture and all the arts of civilisation; and 
have ever resisted, some to extermination, the arms of the 
Spaniards. ) 

The complexion of these nations is darker than that of 
most other South Americans. It has nothing of the red 
or copper-colour, but is an olive-brown. M. d’Orbigny 
compares it to the colour of Mulattos.* The natives of 
Chaco are all, according to that writer, equally dark with 
the Patagonians: the Charrua and the Puelche are of the 
deepest tint. Among the tribes of this stock are the 
tallest, more powerful, and athletic forms. The Pata- 
gonians and the Abipones are celebrated in this point of 
view. The stature of the most southern of the stock is 
ereatest ; it diminishes as we go northward towards Chaco, 
in the middle part of the continent. In these tribes gene- 
rally the trunk of the body is large and robust; the breast 
strongly arched; the limbs massive and round; but the 
hands and feet are small. The women are stout and | 
vigorous, and without feminine grace or comeliness. The 
heads of the Patagonians are large; their face broad and 


* This description suits at least one nation of the stock, namely, the 
Charruas, who, however, are darker than Mulattos. A plate opposite 
to this page displays a tolerably good portrait of a small groupe of 
Charruas, who were exhibited some years ago in Paris, whither they had 
been brought at the time when the Charruan race was exterminated. 
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flat; their cheek-bones prominent. ‘These characters are 
tolerably well displayed in the annexed sketch. 


Fig. 89. 


Patagonian. 


In the nations of Chaco, the eyes are small, horizontal, 
but sometimes turned up slightly at the outer angle; the 
Fig. 90. nose depressed, broad, with 
patulous nostrils; the mouth 
large; lips thick and pro- 
minent ; chin short; eye- 
brows arched; beard scanty ; 
hair lank and black; the ex- 
pression of their countenance 
| is cold, sullen, often fierce.* 
Skull of a Patagonian. The languages of these 
nations have some characters in common, though they are 


* There is a Patagonian skull in the Museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, from which the sketch that accompanies the text was taken. 
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distinct among themselves: they are harsh, and guttural, 
and difficult of utterance. 

The particular nations comprehended under this groupe 
are the Téhuelche, or proper Patagonians; the Puelche, 
or tribes of the eastern Pampas to the southwards of the 
Silver River; the Charruas, on the Uruguay; the Tobas 
or Mbocobi, who possess the greater part of Chaco; these 
are the most numerous nations of the whole groupe, their 
probable number amounting to 14,000 souls; the Mata- 
guayos, likewise in Chaco; the Lenguas; and lastly, the 
celebrated Abipones of Azara and Dobrizhofer, the Cen- 
taurs of the New World. 

Besides these nations, the Spanish authors give the 
names of forty others, inhabitants of Chaco and the coun- 
tries to the westward of the Paraguay. Among them the 
Payaguas and the Mbayas are the most celebrated. In 
the opinion of M. dOrbigny, their number has been 
greatly exaggerated. ‘They appear to belong to this same 
groupe of nations, if arranged according to their physical 
characters. 

The following account of Chaco and its inhabitants is 
taken from Dobrizhofer, who made a long abode in South 
America. 

Chaco, according to this writer, is looked upon by the 
Spaniards as the theatre of their misery, and by the native 
people as their Paradise or Elysium. ‘Several tribes,” 
he says, “formerly dwelt in Chaco, of whom the names 
alone, or very slender relics, now exist. Of this number 
were the Calchaquis, formerly very numerous, famous for 
military ferocity ; at present a few survive in a corner of 
the territory of Santa Fe, the rest having long since fallen 
victims to war or to the small-pox. Nearly the same fate 


Its contour is large and round, the longitudinal diameter short: the 
breadth of the face, which cannot be estimated by the outline, is very 
considerable. | 
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has swept away the equestrian tribes of the Malbalaes, 
Mataras, Palomos, Mogosnas, Oxejones, Aquilotes, Chu- 
rumates, Ojotades, Tanos, Quamalcas, &c. The eques- 
trian nations, still subsisting in Chaco, are the Abipones, 
Natekebits, Tobas, Amokebits, Mocobios, Yapetalacas, 
and Oekakakalots, Guaycurus or Lenguas. ‘The Mbayas, 
dwelling on the eastern shore of the Paraguay, call them- 
selves Epiguayegis, those on the western, Quetiadegodis. 
The pedestrian tribes are the Lules and the Ysistines, who 
speak the same language, viz. the Tonocote, and have been 
for the most part converted by us, and settled in towns: 
the Homoampas, Vilelas, Chunipies, Yooles, Ocoles, and 
Pazaines, who are in great part Christians; the Mata- 
guayos, whom we have so often attempted to civilise, and 
who have always proved indocile; the Payaguas, the 
Guanas, and the Chiquitos. Other tribes, speaking various 
languages, in the woods, have been added by our order to 
the colonies of the Chiquitos, as the Zamucos, Caypotades, 
Ygaronos.” 

The particular characters of the southern tribes of this 
division, who inhabit the open plains called the Pampas, 
must be expected to differ considerably from those of the 
forests of Chaco. | 

The people of the Pampas, who are the Puelche, are 
described by the English missionary, Falkner, and by Don 
Felix de Azara. ‘At the arrival of the Spaniards,” says 
Azara, ‘‘ they wandered on the shores of the Great River, 
opposite to the Charruas, a nation of Paraguay, but with- 
out any intercourse, neither people possessing barks or 
canoes by which they might pass the stream. ‘They made 
a vigorous resistance to the colonists who first settled at 
Buenos Ayres ; but were obliged gradually to retire towards 
the south.” 

The people of the Pampas lived formerly by hunting 
sloths, hares, stags, and ostriches, which were very abun- 
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dant in their country; but since horses and horned cattle 
have run wild, and spread in immense herds over the 
plains, they have fed on the flesh of these animals. Their 
language, according to Azara, is different from all others. 
They are not so taciturn as other nations in this part of 
America, and their voice is not so low and almost in- 
audible. ‘* Leur taille,” says the author above cited, “ne 
me parait pas inférieure a l’Espagnole, mais en général ils 
ont les membres plus forts, la téte plus ronde, et plus 
grosse, les bras plus courts, la figure plus large, et plus 
sevére que nous et que les autres Indiens, et /a couleur 
moins foncée.” ‘The men go nearly naked. “Ils ne 
font point usage du barbote:” by this last circumstance 
they are distinguished from all the tribes of Paraguay. The 
women wear a poncho, or shirt, which covers their whole 
body. They wander about and dwell under tents formed 
of hides, which they easily remove. ‘They are of milder 
disposition and less depraved than most of the nations of 
savages in this part of America. 

Azara has likewise described the tribes inhabiting 
Chaco. He says that the Abipones in particular are well 
formed, and have handsome faces, much like those of 
Europeans, except in colour. ‘‘ I observed that almost all 
of them had black, but rather small eyes; yet they see 
more acutely with them than we do with our larger ones.” 
The common shape of their noses is aquiline; they are a 
very handsome people; have seldom or never any bodily 
defects. Almost all the Abipones are so tall that they 
might be enlisted among the Austrian Musketeers; they 
are destitute of beard, and have perfectly smooth chins, 
like all the other Indians. ‘‘ If you see an Indian with a 
little beard, you may conclude, without hesitation, that one 
of his parents or more remote ancestors was an European.” 
The same writer afterwards adds, ‘that they have a few 
straggling hairs, or down, on their chins, which are plucked 
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out by the women, who act as barbers. All the Abipones 
have thick, raven-black locks.” As to colour, he says, “ that 
none of the native Americans whom he has seen are as fair 
as the Germans or English; but many of them are fairer 
than many Spaniards, Portuguese, and Italians. ‘They 
have whitish faces, but this whiteness, in some nations, 
approaches more to a pasty colour; in some it is darker, 
a difference occasioned by diversity of climate, manner of 
living, or food. ‘The women are fairer than the men, be- 
cause they go out of doors less frequently.” He informs 
us in the sequel to these observations, that the Abipones, 
Mbocobios, and Tobas, and other tribes, who live in Chaco, 
about ten degrees farther north, and, consequently, in a 
hotter climate, are yet of fairer colour than the Puelche 
and Aucas of the Magellanic region. Probably the different 
degrees of elevation above the level of the sea ought here 
to be taken into the account. ‘The author of this remark 
contrasts the fact with the more than moderate whiteness 


of the people of Tierra del Fuego. 


Second and Third Branches. 


Agricultural and Fishing Tribes of the Chiquitos and 
the Moxos. 


The inland and almost central provinces of South 
America, to the northward of Chaco, receive their Spanish 
names of Los Chiquitos and Los Moxos, from two princi- 
pal nations who inhabit them. ‘These same nations are 
the types of two groupes of American races who are found 
in the same regions. M. d’Orbigny makes them subor- 
dinate divisions of the class of nations described under the 
last head. ‘They differ, however, in many important par- 
ticulars from all the Patagonian tribes and from those of 
Chaco. These differences may, indeed, be accounted for 
by referring to the local conditions of their respective 
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countries. Unlike the wide plains of Chaco, which afford a 
proper abode to nomadic and equestrian tribes, the country 
of the Chiquitos, consisting of low hills covered with forests, 
and intersected by an infinity of small streams, confines the 
people to the places of their birth, where they live in small 
villages and cultivate the soil. ‘The Moxos, on the other 
hand, dwell in vast plains, subject to frequent inundations, 
and traversed by immense rivers, which they are obliged to 
navigate in boats. The Moxos are fishing tribes, ichthy- 
ophagi of the river-lands of the interior. ‘The Chiquitos 
lived in small villages, each containing a family or clan: 
among them the men were naked; the females covered 
with a loose and gaily decorated garment. ‘They buried 
their dead, and, like other savages, with them laid arms 
and provisions for their use ina future life. ‘The Chiquitos 
are remarkable for the liveliness of their disposition, for 
their fondness for dancing and music, for their kindness 
on all occasions, their sociable temper, their hospitality, 
their freedom from jealousy as to their wives and 
daughters, for their perseverance, and the facility with 
which they became Christians. We must not, however, 
suppose that all the tribes proved themselves equally docile : 
the deaths of several Jesuits since the foundation of the 
missions would prove the contrary; but, once become 
Christians, they persevered, and at this time would not 
return to the woods under any consideration; and in this 
they differ from the people of the plains, who, so far from 
having ever submitted to the yoke, are to this day what 
they were at the era of their discovery. ‘The nation of the 
Chiquitos were the most easy of reduction, and, without 
doubt, drew others by their example. 

The features of the Chiquitos, according to M. d’Or- 
bigny, differing from those of the nations of Chaco, might 
serve as the type of the races inhabiting the hilly tracts in 
the centre of America. ‘They have a round head, larger 
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than usual, almost always circular, and seldom compressed 
at the sides; a round and full face; cheek-bones projecting 
but little ; a low and arched forehead ; a nose always short, 
and but slightly flattened; and nostrils little open, com-- 
pared with those of southern nations; the eyes, full of 
expression and vivacity, are small and horizontal: however, 
in the case of some individuals, they are slightly drawn out 
at the outer corner, which makes them seem a little ele- 
vated; but this is an exception. ‘The lips are tolerably 
thin; the teeth good; the mouth small; the chin rounded 
and short; the eyebrows narrow and gracefully arched: they 
have a thin beard, and not curled, which only grows at an 
advanced age, and never covers more than the upper lip 
and under part of the chin; their hair is long, black, and 
sleek, and, in extreme old age, grows yellow, but never 
white. Their features, on the whole, do not approach to 
the European type. | 

The Moxos resemble the Chiquitos in their moral 
qualities, which are, with but little modification, the same 
in all these nations. Before the conquest, fixed by their 
religious customs, they were scattered among villages esta- 
blished on the banks of the rivers and lakes, as well as in 
the woods or in the midst of plains: they were every where 
fishermen, hunters, and principally cultivators of the land. 
The chase was only used by them as a recreation, but fish- 
ing was a necessary employment, and agriculture procured 
them provisions, and the materials necessary for a favourite 
liquor, which, as among the Chiquitians, was made in a 
common house where strangers were received, and where, on 
certain days, the inhabitants met to drink, sing, and dance; 
but their amusements had a character of gravity that was 
not found among the Chiquitos: their customs, also, were 
more barbarous. A Moxos would sacrifice his wife if she 
miscarried, through superstition, and his children, if they 
were twins; while the mother, on her side, often got rid 
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of her children when they troubled her. Marriage was a 
convention that might be dissolved at the wish of the 
parties, and polygamy was of ordinary occurrence. ‘Their 
habit of being always in canoes caused them to explore 
the streams, which they were ever traversing, whether 
for hunting or fishing, or even for going to their habita- 
tions. ‘They were all, more or less, warriors; but tradi- 
tions and records have only preserved the memory of a 
single cannibal tribe who ate their prisoners; this was the 
Canichana, who, even to this day, are the terror of the other 
tribes. The manners of this nation have been modified by 
the discipline of the missions; but it has preserved many 
of its primitive customs. 

Several particular nations are included under each of 
these divisions. ‘The tribes coming into the same groupe 
with the Chiquitos are thus enumerated by M. d’Or- 
bigny : — 


Number of Individuals in each Nation. 


Name of Nations. Christians. Heathens. Total. 
CALMUIOGSE eric ss aes 14,925 14,925 
BaMTUEUS “sees + oe e's 1,250 1000 2,250 
Paiconécas ........ 610 300 910 
Saravécas ........ : 350 350 
LOFT co ROE Raa ten hae 150 150 
Curuminacas........ 150 150 
CHERVESSS eter ster ae 150 150 
Covyarceas sos ee a. 50 100 150 
Corabécas ws Sa er3 100 100 
Tapiis: s« enpaeits gti 50 30 
Curucanécas........ 50 50 
Totals? oe 17,735 15v0 19,235 


From this total, it is easy to judge of the number of 
the aborigines remaining in the territory of the province 
of Chiquitos. If we believe historians, the number must 
have been much greater, and entire nations, as well as 
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many tribes of Chiquitos, must have been decimated in the 
expeditions of discovery made by those adventurers who 
left Paraguay in search of gold; in the incursions of the 
Mamelucos of San-Pablo, of Brasil, who hunted down 
the Indians to sell them; and, lastly, by a company of 
Spanish merchants of Santa Cruz, of the Sierra, who, fol- 
lowing the example of the Portuguese, made for some time 
an infamous trade of the poor Chiquitos with the proprie- 
tors of the mines of Peru. Afterwards there were con- 
tinued pestilences, the ravages of which were dreadful, 
from the era when the Jesuits arrived in the territory of 
the province, and continued to our time. All these causes 
of depopulation make it probable that at present not 
more than half the number of inhabitants who possessed 
the country at the time of its discovery, survive. It is 
easy to see, on casting an eye over our table, that the 
nation of Chiquitos forms, by itself, six-sevenths of the 
population of the country; while, of the rest, only the 
Samucus and Paiconécas are of any importance: hence 
the propriety of taking the nation of the Chiquitos as the 
type of a groupe of nations, in which we recognise the 
following general characters :-— 

The colour is the same as that of the aborigines of 
Chaco, though a little less deep; that is to say, bronze, or, 
more correctly, a pale brown, mixed with olive, and not 
with red or yellow. It has been observed that the Samucus 
are more deeply coloured than the other nations of the 
province; but this is in so slight a degree, that it is 
necessary to see many individuals together in order to 
recognise the difference. 

The stature of the Chiquitos is smaller than that of | 
the mhabitants of the plains of Chaco and of the south, 
and scarcely varies. ‘The average is five feet one inch 
and a half, while the tallest are not more than five feet 
five to six inches. ‘The women do not approach so nearly 
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to the men in height as is common among the southern 
nations; they only preserve the relative proportions. 

The form of the body, among the Chiquitos, differs but 
little from that of the Indians of Chaco: as in them, the 
trunk is robust, the chest protruding, and the shoulders 
broad; but, in general, there is less of strength apparent 
in them. The body is compact; the limbs are full, exhi- 
biting a well-rounded shape, without having any apparent 
muscles ; otherwise the men are straight and well-set, and 
have an easy gait. ‘The women are larger and heavier, 
and of the same diameter down the whole length of their 
body ; accordingly, they exhibit much vigour, and present 
nothing of the ideal beauty of ancient forms. 

The features of the Chiquitos are characteristic: the 
head is large and nearly round, not compressed at the 
sides ; the face very full and rounded; the cheek-bones not 
projecting ; the forehead low and arched; the nose, always 
short, is less flattened than that of the races of the plains ; 
the eyes are sunk, lively, expressive, almost always hori- 
zontal; but, in the case of some individuals, the outer angle 
is drawn out, and shews a tendency to raise itself, as in the 
Guaranian race; the lips are tolerably thin; the mouth 
much smaller than among the nations of Chaco, and always 
ready to smile; the chin is rounded and short; the eye- 
brows thin and well-marked; the beard only covers the 
under part of the chin, and the moustache, which is con- 
stantly thin, is not curled; the countenance is open, and 
shews gaiety, frankness, and much vivacity. Notwith- 
standing, no one could say that they have elegant figures ; 
most of them, on the contrary, are below mediocrity. The 
women have a still rounder face than the men, with an 
expression of much gaiety and simplicity. In general, the 
figure of the men has nothing masculine. 

The Chiquitian languages are as numerous as the 
nations who speak them. Far from being as guttural as. 
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those of Chaco, most of them are even sweet and melodious, 
and present neither harsh sounds nor that redundance of 
consonants so common in the latter. The language of 
Chiquito, by its termination in ch, as does the Morotoca, a 
section of the Samucus, by those in od and ad, alone 
offers a trait of resemblance to those of Chaco. ‘The 
guttural sound of the Spanish 7 occurs in the languages of 
Saravéca, Curuminéca, Covaréca, and Paiconéca; but in 
all the others it is wanting. ‘The French w, pronounced 
in the nose, is to be found in the language of Chiquito, in 
the Otukéan, Curuminacan, Covarécan, and Paiconécan. 
Several of them have the French ch, and the soft sound of 
the z. A singular anomaly occurs in the Chiquitian lan- 
guage, in which, for many things, men and women used 
different words; while, for others, the woman uses the 
same words as the men, contenting herself with changing 
the termination. ‘Though those languages are very com- 
plicated, especially that of the Chiquitos, none of them has 
an extended system of numeration, which proves the exis- 
tence of few relations, and an entire want of traffic. 

The nations who resemble the Moxos are associated 
with that people under one division, as follows :— 


Number of Individuals in each Nation. 


Name of Nations. Christians. Heathens. Total. 
Mox0s?, Cw. . career 12,620 1000 13,620 
Chapacuras ........ 1,050 300 1,350 
Ttonamasi. AG aie: 4,815 4,815 
Capiohanas yieien o5 1,939 ~ 1,939 
Movimas yiceee ica. 1,238 1,238 
Caylvavas’ ....0.5% 2,073 2,073 
Pacaguarras’<".'s% ss. 12 1000 1,012 
Etenés ost aos tet 3 1197 1,200 

LOtals wick 3% 23,750 3497 27,247 


The colour of the Moxians is pale brown, mixed with 
olive; the Chapacuras, the Itonamas, and the Canichanas, 
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appear to have absolutely the same tinge as the Chiqui- 
tians; while the Moxos and other nations of that groupe are 
a little less dark, having, perhaps, a little yellow mixed with 
the former shades; but this difference is so slight that it 
can only be discovered by close attention; otherwise, the 
general tinge, differing but little from that of the people of 
Chaco, is only a little paler or a little more yellow. 

In the Moxian branch, the stature is generally greater 
than among the Chiquitians, and it nearly resembles that 
of the inhabitants of Chaco. ‘The tallest attain a height of 
five feet six inches, and the average stature of the Movimas, 
Moxos, Canichanas, and Cayuvavas, is at most five feet 
two inches. The only nations who do not arrive at this 
size are the Chapacuras and Itonamas. This difference 
may be explained up to a certain point: among the first, 
by their neighbourhood to the mountains of Chiquitos. 
The women are generally in proportion with the men: 
nevertheless, those of the Canichanas appeared to us 
smaller; while, among the Movimas, as we have already 
noticed among the tribes of the Pampas, the women are, 
on the contrary, nearly as tall as their husbands, or, at 
any rate, much above the usual relative proportion. 

The figure of the Moxos resembles that of the Chi- 
quitians and inhabitants of Chaco; at the same time that, 
among these latter, broad shoulders, a chest very much 
arched, and a stouter body, prove great strength, with this 
difference notwithstanding, that the Moxos, generally still 
more vigorous than the Chiquitians, are apparently as 
strong as the natives of Chaco; yet they are distinguished 
from both by taller figures, bodies of better shape, and 
more slender waists. Their limbs, without projecting 
muscles, are generally fuller and more rounded. These 
characters present an exception to be remarked in the case 
of the Itonamas, who, though resembling in form the other. 
nations, always have their limbs thin, and especially their 
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legs. The Moxos are well-set, and walk straight, and 
with much ease. The greater number, especially of the 
-Moxos, are subject to obesity. ‘The women differ a little 
from those of the Chiquitian branch; they have large 
shoulders and hips; but their persons are less compact, 
and their waist is narrower, which indicates a tendency 
to the slight figure of European women. ‘They are more 
agreeable, in general, than the Chiquitian women; they 
are yet robust, and have the bosom well-formed, and of 
but moderate developement, and their hands and feet are 
small. 

The features of the Moxos are very different and easily 
distinguishable from those of the Chiquitians: the head is 
large, and a little elongated behind; the face is less full 
and broad than that of the Chiquitians, and is rather 
oblong ; the cheek-bones are scarcely to be seen; the fore- 
head is low and little arched; the nose short and flat, 
without being too large; the nostrils are expanded; the 
mouth small; the lips not thick; the eyes are in general 
small and horizontal; the ears small; the eyebrows narrow 
and arched; the chin rounded; the beard black, with 
little hair, and slow of growth; it is only seen on the 
upper lip and chin, and is never curled; the hair is black, 
long, thick, and sleek. Such are the general characters 
remarked in almost all these nations, yet with some excep- 
tions.* 


* For further details I must refer to M. d’Orbigny, from whose work 
these observations have been abstracted. 
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SECTION XLVII. 


THE BRASILIO-GUARANI, OR EASTERN NATIONS OF SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


Tue vast region of South America which lies to the 
eastward of the river Paraguay, and is cut off from the 
remainder of the continent by that stream, and by a line 
reaching northward from its sources to the mouth of the 
- Orinoco in the Gulf of Mexico, was inhabited by a great 
number of aboriginal tribes, who were at one time supposed 
to speak as many distinct languages, and to constitute 
separate nations. Later information has considerably 
diminished their number. ‘Two great families of nations 
exist within this region, viz. the Guarani, spread through 
Paraguay, and known to be allied to the Tupi tribes of 
Brasil; and, secondly, the races who belong to the stock 
of the Caribi, Galibi, or Caribbees, in the countries bor- 
dering on the Gulf of Mexico. ‘They have a certain re- 
semblance in features and complexion, and are, according 
to d’Orbigny, referable to one physical type, of which the 
following is the characteristic description :— 

“<Complexion yellowish; stature middle; forehead not 
so much arched as in other races; eyes obliquely placed, and 
raised at the outer angle.” ‘These traits, which belong to 
the great nomadic races of South America, approximate to 
those of the nomades of High Asia. The complexion is 
nearly the same, for these nations do not generally belong 
to the Red Men of the New World: the face is round, the 
nose short, but the the nostrils are not so wide or patulous, 
nor do the cheek-bones project so much as in the Asiatic 
races. Von Spix and Martius thought the Caribi strik- 
ingly similar to the Chinese. 

H H 
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The Guarani nation is one of the most interesting 
South American races, owing to the fact that they shewed 
themselves particularly susceptible of civilisation and of 
instruction in the Christian religion, which they embraced 
in great numbers through the instructions of the Jesuit 
missionaries. We have many interesting accounts of the 
achievements of these zealous promoters of social improve- 
ment among the inhabitants of the wildernesses of South 
America, chiefly in the writings of ecclesiastics, before the 
evil hour when the King of Spain, yielding to the advice 
of the enemies of religion and of monarchy, ordered their 
expulsion from Paraguay, and left 120,000 new converts 
from one single aboriginal nation destitute of the advice 
and guidance of their spiritual and temporal instructors. 

1. Southern Guarani of Paraguay.—The southern 
Guarani are those of Paraguay, either reduced now under 
the missions above mentioned, or still wandering in a state 
of liberty in the forests of that great province. Besides 
the Guarani, commonly so termed, who are converted to 
the Catholic religion, and inhabit thirty-two large towns 
on the shores of the Parana, Paraguay, and Uruguay, there 
are other tribes of the same race still hidden in the forests, 
who have assumed different names from the neighbouring 
rivers or mountains, but still speak the Guarani language. 
Among these are the Tapes, ‘Tobatinguas, and Cayuguas. 

2. Western Guarani.—The western Guarani are the 
people described by Hervas under the names of Guarayi, 
Chiriguani, and Cirionos. The Guarayi were civilised by 
the Jesuits, and reduced under the celebrated missions of 
the Chiquitos. In the woods between the Chiquitos and 
the Moxos, there are still some tribes of savage Guarayi. 
Dobrizhoffer says, “‘ That their language is a dialect of the 
Guarani, very little corrupted ;” though, according to some 
traditions, they inhabited this country in the time of the 
Inca Yupangui. The Pagan Chiriguanos are formidable 
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to all their neighbours. According to Abbot Gilii, the 
Guarani language is spoken with purity by the natives of 
160 villages between the great river of Chaco and that of 
Mapayo of Santa Cruz, in the valleys of the Andes. To 
the northward of Santa Cruz are the barbarous Cirionos, 
who speak a dialect of the Chiriguano, and consequently of 
the Guarani language. 

3. Hastern Guarani of Brazil.—'The eastern Guarani 
are the Tupi, or native inhabitants of the Brazils. “The 
general language of Brazil,” says Hervas, “called Tupi, 
from the name of the first Indians who were converted to 
the holy faith, is not more different from the Guarani, viz. 
of Paraguay, than the Portuguese from the Spanish.” ‘The 
same writer enumerates, from information derived from 
ecclesiastics, the following tribes who speak the Tupi, with 
little variety of dialect, viz. the Cariyi, southward of the 
Tupi proper, reaching as far towards the south as the Rio 
Grande del Sud, or S. Pietro, the Tamoyi, Tupinaqui, 
Timmiminos, Tobayari, ‘Tupinambi, Apanti, Tapigoas, and 
several other tribes, occupying all the maritime countries 
as far northward as the river Maragnon. 

4. Tribes Related to this Race on the Maragnon.— 
According to Hervas, the Omagua, and other dialecis 
allied to it, spoken in the kingdom of Quito, are also 
branches of the great Guarani language. ‘This implies a 
still further extension of the same race. Azara, as we have 
seen, supposed it to reach even as far northward as Guiana. 

The Omagua, with the tribes nearly connected with 
them, form one of the most extensive nations in the 
northern parts of South America. ‘They possessed the 
banks and islands of the Maragnon, or river of Amazons, 
200 leagues from the mouth of the Nabo river, and pro- 
bably formed a great part of those numerous tribes found 
by Orellana in this region. 
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Of the Caribian Race. 


The Caribian race, who, as we have seen, are supposed 
by M. d’Orbigny to be connected in language and other 
proofs of affinity with the Guarani, are of themselves one 
of the most extensively spread families of nations of South 
-America.* The people who give name to this groupe are 
the celebrated race of Caraibs, or Caribés. In the sixteenth 
century, this race was found spread over all the shores and 
islands of America, from the mouth of the river of Amazons, 
or from the borders of Brazil, to the Orinoco and the 
neighbourhood of Porto Rico. ‘The lesser Antilles received 
from this nation the name of Caribbean Islands.t The 
Tamanacs, who belong to the same family, live on the right 
bank of the Orinoco: they were formerly powerful, but are 
now reduced to a small number.t ‘The Arawacs live near 
Surinam and Berbice: on the upper part of the river of the 
last name they border on the Caribees. The Guaraiinas 
inhabit the two islands in the delta of the Orinoco, where 
they build their houses upon trees.|| ‘The Guaiquerias 
inhabit the Island of Margarette, and the Peninsula of 
Araya.g The Cumanagotos live to the westward of Cu- 
mana, in the mission of Piritoo.** ‘The Pariagotos are the 
inhabitants of the Peninsula of Paria. Lastly, the Chayma, 
a race whose relations have been discovered by the Baron 


* M. d’Orbigny has omitted these nations in his description of the 
South American tribes. From M.de Humboldt, we derive the greater 
part of our information respecting them. The other nations of the 
Brazils, whose affinity to the Caribi and the Guarani can only be con- 
jectured from a general resemblance, are best described in the works of 
Von Spix and Martius. 

+ ‘“ Mithridates,” p. 674. 

{ Von Humboldt’s “ Personal Narrative,” vol. iii. p. 254. 

§ Quandt’s “ Nachricht von Suriname und seinen Einwohnern.” 

|| Von Humboldt’s “ Personal Narrative,” p. 277. 

q Ibid. p. 281. ** Thid. p. 283. 
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Von Humboldt, live to the westward of the Guiaraiinas, 
along the high mountains of the Cocollar and the Guacharo, 
in the missions of the Arragonese Capuchins of Cumana. 

The Chaymas are inhabitants of a country distant more 
than 100 leagues from that of the Tamanacs. The dialects 
of the other nations mentioned above are associated either 
with the Tamanac or with the Caribee, and more gene- 
rally with the former. The idiom of the insular Caribees, 
in the Antilles, differs somewhat from that spoken on the 
Continent ; but these tribes are evidently branches of one 
stock. 

Von Humboldt has given us a more particular account 
of the Chaymas, who are a people less known than the 
Caribees. He describes their countenance and features as 
follows: —‘‘'The countenance of the Chaymas, without 
being hard and stern, has something sedate and gloomy ; 
the forehead is small, and but little prominent. The eyes 
of the Chaymas are black, sunk, and very long; but they 
are neither so obliquely placed nor so small as in the 
people of the Mongolian race. ‘The corner of the eye is, 
however, sensibly raised up towards the temples ; the eye- 
brows are black, or dark brown, slender, and a little 
_arched; the eyelids are furnished with very long eyelashes, 
and the habit of casting them down, as if they were lowered 
by lassitude, softens the look of the women, and makes the 
eye, thus veiled, less than it really is.” 

We are informed by the same author, that the com- 
plexion of the Chaymas is the same as that of the other 
American tribes who are nearly in the same latitude. It 
is not a copper colour. ‘The denomination of rouge- 
cuivrés, or copper-coloured, could never have originated in 
equinoctial America, in the description of the native inha- 
bitants.”* He remarks, also, that the old accounts of the 


* Von Humboldt’s “ Personal Narrative,” p. 221. 
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earliest voyagers to these regions represent some of the 
inhabitants, as those of Paria, to be of a much fairer colour 
than that now prevalent among the generality of the inha- 
bitants. The climate of Paria is remarkable for the great 
coolness of the mornings. ‘The inhabitants of Paria, ac“ 
cording to Ferdinand Columbus, ‘‘ were better made, more 
civilised, and whiter than the people whom the discoverer 
of America had till then seen.” But many other writers 
are more particular in their account. If we may believe 
these writers, the old inhabitants of Paria were clothed, 
though the races now existing on the coast are naked: 
they were nearly white, when not exposed to the sun’s rays, 
and had long flowing hair, of a yellow or auburn colour.* 


The Botocudos.t 


The Botocudos are well known as one of the most 
barbarous nations of the world. ‘Their country, in the 
sixteenth century, was the Capitanerias of Ilheos, as far 
as Porto Segaro, where they carried on a dangerous and 
destructive warfare against the Portuguese colonists of the 
Brasils. They are now confined to the inland country, 
from the Rio Doce to the Rio Pardo, that is, from the 18° 
to the 20° of south latitude. 

M. d’Orbigny says that the complexion of the Boto- 
cudos is very similar to that of the Guarani, but somewhat 
lighter; the result, as he supposes, of their inhabiting 
shady forests: it approaches to the colour of the Guarayos. 
A native Botocudo described by this traveller resembled 


* «Parie incolz albi, capillis, oblongis, protensis, flavis.” “Utriusque 
sexs indigene albi velut nostrates, preeter eos qui sub sole versantur.’— 
Peter Martyr. Gomara and Garcia are cited nearly to the same effect by 
Von Humboldt.— Personal Narrative, vol. iii. p- 288, English translation. 

+ The best accounts of the Botocudos are to be found in the voyages 


of MM. Spix and Martius, of M. Auguste de St. Sheer: and Prince 
Maximilian of Neuwied. 
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the Guarani in stature, form, and proportions, and likewise 
in features, with this exception, that the cheek-bones were 
a little more prominent, the nose somewhat shorter, the 
mouth larger, the countenance more savage, the beard still 
less, and the eyes smaller and more oblique at the outer 
angle, which give them a greater resemblance to the Mon- 
goles. ‘The Botocudos are likewise of a yellower colour 
than the Guarani and other nations of South America. 

The Botocudos are said to have been cannibals, and 
the most savage of all the American nations. They wore 
for ornaments collars or strings of human teeth.* Of late, 
attempts have been made to introduce among them civilisa- 
tion and Christianity. The following account of these 
efforts is to be found in the papers of the Society for the 
Protection of Aborigines :— 

‘In contrast with these violations of human right, per- 
petrated upon the confines of the Brasilian empire, upon 
the aborigines of Guiana, it is gratifying to be able to 
report the peculiarly pleasing and encouraging change 
which has taken place nearer to the seat of the imperial’ 
government, and under the auspices of the young emperor. 
The Botocudo Indians, who inhabit the country watered 
by Rio Doce and its tributaries, have been described as 
amongst the lowest of the human race on the continent of 
South America. Wandering, savage, and all but naked, 
they rendered their repulsive countenances more ugly by 
the insertion of billets of wood in their perforated lips and 
ears, and cannibalism is said to have been practised among 
them. By the exertions of Guido Marliere, to whom com- 
munications were made on the part of this Society, almost 
at the commencement, Guido Pocrane, a Botocudo Indian 
of great native talent, was introduced to the blessings of 
civilisation and Christianity, and his new acquirements 


* In the first volume of Sir W. Ouseley’s travels, there is a portrait 
of a Botocudo woman ornamented in the way described. 
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were directed to the amelioration of his countrymen. His 
exertions have been crowned with signal success, and four 
sections of the barbarous tribes have been brought under 
the influence of civilisation, and taught to cultivate their. 
soil, from which they have raised not only enough for their 
own support, but a surplus, which has been the means of 
rescuing even a portion of the white Brasilians from famine 
and starvation. Useful laws have been introduced among 
them, and Guido Pocrane, in the criminal code which he 
has established, has set an example which legislators, the 
hereditary professors of Christianity, would do well to imi- 
tate, in the total exclusion of capital punishment.” 

The various nations of the Brasilian countries, whose 
languages have never been adequately investigated and 
compared, but are generally regarded as distinct from each 
other, bear a resemblance in physical characters to the 
Guarani. ‘They are supposed by M. d’Orbigny to belong 
to the same race or family of nations. This opinion is 
founded on the various portraits furnished by the works 
of MM. Spix and Martius, Prince Maximilian of Neuwied, 
and MM. Rugendas and Debret, of the Bogres of the pro- 
vince of San Paolo, the Cumacans, the Puris,* the Coroa- 
dos, and the Coropos. ‘The same observation applies also 
to a variety of tribes less known, and of whom we have but 
imperfect descriptions, such as the Macuani, the Penhams 
of Minas-Gevaes, the Machacali, the Capoxos, the Cataxos, 
the Comanaxos of the frontiers of Porto Segaro and of 
Bahia, the Carivi, the Sabifcas, the Murus, the Mun- 
drucus. 

All these tribes, and many others described by the 
travellers above mentioned, resemble in the general type 
of organisation the Brasilio-Guarani races. 


* In the annexed plate from the Atlas of Spix and Martius. 
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SECTION XLVIII. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS DEDUCED FROM THE PRECEDING 
SURVEY OF HUMAN RACES. 


In the ethnographical outline which I have now con. 
cluded, the facts have been very briefly stated, and it 
would be difficult to recapitulate them in a shorter com- 
pass. I shall merely point out some of the most obvious 
inferences. 

The different races of men are not distinguished from 
each other by strongly marked, uniform, and permanent 
distinctions, as are the several species belonging to any 
given tribe of animals. All the diversities which exist are 
variable, and pass into each other by insensible gradations ; 
and there is, moreover, scarcely an instance in which the 
actual transition cannot be proved to have taken place. 

Thus, if we consider the varieties of figure which are 
generally looked upon as the most important, and begin 
with those of the skeleton and the skull as their founda- 
tion, we shall find every particular type undergoing devia- 
tions and passing into other forms. We have seen that, in 
many races who have, generally, and originally, as far as we 
can go back towards their origin, heads of the pyramidal 
figure with broad faces, or the Mongolian type, the oval 
or European shape with European features display them- 
selves in individuals, and often become the characteristics 
of tribes. We must refer the reader to the account given 
in the preceding pages of the five great nomadic races, to 
the description of the Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, and 
Indo-Chinese nations. 

Again, the shape of the head in the black races varies 
in like manner. The Sudanian nations have a black com- 

II 
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plexion and crisp hair, with a form of the head different 
from that of the Negro; and the type varies in particular 
tribes, and even in the same tribe. ‘Towards the south, the 
black and crisp-haired Africans display, in the highland of 
the Kafirs, a form resembling the Kuropean; and, in the 
country of the nomadic Hottentots, make a signal approxi- 
mation to the physical character prevalent among the 
nomades of High Asia. Among the aboriginal races of 
the New World, similar varieties and similar deviations 
occur. We have seen that the nations of America are not, 
as it has been represented, reducible to one physical type, 
that their skulls display many different leading forms, and 
although the ethnology of the Western Continent is as yet, 
owing to obvious causes, much less complete than that of 
Asia and Europe, we have, notwithstanding this circum- 
stance, found instances in which the most strongly marked 
deviations are displayed within the limits of one and the 
same great family of American nations. 

Individual varieties have been pointed out as affording 
a similar evidence. In the plates at the early part of this 
volume which contain figures of three skulls in one view, 
the reader may see an example of striking resemblance in 
heads taken from the most dissimilar and widely separated 
races of mankind. Many similar examples might easily 
be found, and, perhaps, some still more precisely to the 
purpose. The three figures above mentioned were taken 
casually from skulls now in my own collection. 

With respect to colour, it is still more easy to trace 
the greatest variations within the limits of one race. ‘There 
is, perhaps, not one great family of nations, having its 
branches spread through different climates, which does not 
display in this particular the most strongly marked varie- 
ties. It is true that among European colonists settled in 
hot climates such varieties are not so perceptible within a 
few generations; but in many well-known instances of 
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earlier colonisation they are very clearly manifested. We 
have traced them in the instances of the Jews and Arabs, 
in the tribes of Hindoos, or rather of the Indian race, 
spread through India, compared with those of the Hima- 
layan countries. We might add innumerable facts tending 
to bring out the same result. Under this head, it would 
be quite fair to take the whole Indo-European family of 
nations as one example, since from one identical stock 
must have sprung the Gothic, the Iranian races, and the 
Arian stem of India, including the xanthous Siah-Pésh 
of Kafiristan, the yellow-haired and blue-eyed villagers 
of Jumnotri and Gangotri, and the black Hindoos of 
Anu-gangam. 

It has often been said that the native tribes of America 
present an exception to the general observation deduced 
from a survey of the nations of the Old World, and that 
the complexion of the Americans displays no relation to 
climate. We have proved, on the contrary, that tribes 
alike belonging to the American stock manifest the in- 
fluence of external agencies not less distinctly than do 
the white inhabitants of Europe compared with the black 
races of Africa. Witness the comparison of the white 
Americans of the north-west coast with the black Cali- 
fornians. 

If any one should call in question the assertion that 
the colour of human races has any relation to the climates 
of different countries, we have only need to appeal to the 
most general and broadly marked facts which the history 
of mankind presents. 

Thus it is obvious that the intertropical region of the 
earth is the principal seat of the black races of men, and the 
region remote from the tropics that of the white races, and 
that the climates approaching to the tropics are generally 
inhabited by nations which are neither of the darkest nor 
of the fairest complexion, but of an intermediate one. To 
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this observation it may be added that high mountains and 
countries of great elevation are generally inhabited by 
people of lighter colour than those where the level is low, 
such as sandy or swampy plains on the sea-coast. ‘Thus, 
if we begin with Africa, we shall find a great number of 
distinct races, as far as a total diversity of languages can 
be thought to distinguish men into separate races, spread 
over that great continent; and it may be observed that 
those whose abode is between the tropics, though differing 
from each other in many peculiarities, agree in the dark- 
ness of their complexion. In fact, if we divide Africa into 
three portions, we may define by the tropics the extent of 
the black complexion in its inhabitants. 

The nature of the hair is, perhaps, one of the most per- 
manent characteristics of different races. ‘The hair of the 
Negro has been termed woolly: it 1s not wool, and only 
differs from the hair of other races in less important re- 
spects. This subject has been discussed in the early part 
of my work, and I shall not repeat what has there been 
said. It may be seen that the texture of the hair affords 
in the animal kingdom no specific characters. In man- 
kind, we find it m every gradation of variety; and if we 
take the African nations, I mean the black tribes who are 
apparently of genuine native origin, as one body, we shall 
discover among them every possible gradation in the tex- 
ture of the hair, from the short close curls of the Kafir to 
the crisp but bushy locks of the Berberine, and, again, to 
the flowing hair of the black Tuaryk, or Tibbo. In some 
instances, indeed, it appears that the change from one to 
the other may be shewn in actual transition. 

I have now gone as far as the prescribed limits of this 
work admits in the investigation of anatomical and ex- 
ternal bodily characters, as they vary in different tribes of 
men and deviate from a common type: it now remains for 
me to advert in a summary manner to two other questions 
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which were proposed for discussion in the outset. I allude 
to physiological varieties, or differences between races in 
regard to the laws of the animal economy ; and, secondly, 
to psychological varieties, or diversities in the mental 


powers and habits, or in the intellectual and moral cha- 
racter of nations. 


SECTION XLIX. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL COMPARISON OF HUMAN RACES. 


I have observed, in the former part of this work, 
that a criterion of distinctness of species, or of common 
origin, may be obtained by comparing the physiological 
history of any two or more given races in the animal king- 
dom. Such a criterion must be founded on the general 
observation that tribes of one kind resemble each other in 
regard to the great laws of the animal economy, while, in 
respect to all the leading principles of organisation, animals 
of different species, though proximate and so analogous as 
to be referred by naturalists to one genus or tribe, are 
uniformly found to differ. I must now proceed to apply 
this remark to the comparison of human races, with a view 
to determine on this ground, which affords a somewhat 
distinct field of inquiry from that hitherto surveyed, the 
principal point which I have undertaken to discuss. 

The laws of the animal economy determine all the prin- 
cipal facts connected with reproduction, as the times and 
frequency of breeding, in mammalia, the period of gesta- 
tion, in birds, that of sitting on eggs, the number of pro- 
geny brought forth at a time, and the period of suckling 
or watching over the offspring. ‘The progress of physical 
developement and decay is likewise ordained by Nature to 
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take place in each species, though with some variety as 
regards individuals, according to a definite rule. The 
periods at which individuals arrive at adult growth, the 
different changes which the constitution undergoes at par- 
ticular ages, the periods of greatest vigour and decline, and 
the total duration of life, are given, though with individual 
exceptions and varieties to every species of animals. 

A remark must be made in the outset of this mquiry 
which will considerably modify the result. Although it 
is obvious, on a cursory view of the subject, that greater 
uniformity prevails in the several tribes of the animal 
kingdom in regard to these fundamental laws and in the 
physiological constitution than in the outward aspect or 
colour and the nature of the integument, still there is a con- 
siderable range of variation, even in the internal functions. 
We have already adverted to the change produced in cows, 
or to an hereditary peculiarity produced by habit and by 
human interference in the breeds, and changing the length 
of time of giving milk. It seems from this, and from other 
facts which have been related, that when domesticated ani- 
mals have been brought to undergo a particular modification 
of their natural state, and to obey a new law for some gener- 
ations, the habit becomes, as it were, their second nature, 
and that their hereditary constitution is changed. I*acts of 
a similar kind may be collected from the history of human 
tribes. We have seen that the nations who have inhabited 
for centuries the heights of the South American Andes 
have a longer or more capacious chest, and lungs of a 
greater volume, than other races, a structure of body 
eminently useful to men who breathe a rare atmosphere, 
—a peculiarity, moreover, which the conditions of their 
existence has an obvious tendency to produce by their 
mechanical effects. Here, then, since the Quichuas and 
the Aymaras are but branches of the American family of 
nations, and not a distinct and peculiar race, such as any 
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one might assume to have been created on the spot, with a 
physical adaptation to its local conditions,—here we find 
an instance of long-continued habit, and the result of ex- 
ternal agencies, modifying the structure of body, and with 
it the state of the most important functions of life, in 
such a manner as to constitute and bring forth, de novo, 
an adaptation to the surrounding agencies. ‘This may 
furnish an idea of the modification which various races 
undergo, and have undergone, in different regions, modi- 
fications which have brought them into relation with the 
physical conditions prevalent in such regions. Many 
parallel facts are obvious to those who look for them. 
If we compare the light and muscular, though lean and 
agile, Arab, whose daily allowance of food is five dates and 
a little water, with the fat, blubber-eating Esquimaux, 
what a vast difference do we perceive in the external ap- 
pearance, bespeaking an equally great one in the internal 
constitution of these two nations. These peculiarities are 
the result of external circumstances: we perceive the 
actual presence of external conditions which have a natural 
tendency to call them forth. In other instances, when we 
cannot perceive how these agencies operate, we may infer 
a similar causation, and this particularly in those cases 
where an adaptation is to be discovered of the peculiar 
organic type to the local conditions of existence. 

It is, doubtless, on a similar principle that the constitu- 
tion of races becomes so formed as to bear without incon- 
venience particular climates, which are unwholesome and 
destructive to other races. ‘Thus the natives of Sierra 
Leone sustain comparatively little inconvenience from their 
climate, though it is destructive to Europeans. ‘That 
this is not owing to original organisation, we collect from 
the fact, of which we are assured by an intelligent phy- 
sician, long resident in the colony, that the free Negroes 
who were brought from Nova Scotia, and whose ancestors 
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had been generally resident for some generations in a very 
different climate from that of Sierra Leone, are subject to 
the same diseases as Europeans. In my ‘ Researches into 
the Physical History of Mankind,” I have collected a great 
number of examples of similar acclimatisation, or of a 
change brought about in races of men who have been 
removed to a new climate. It 1s there proved, if I am not 
mistaken, by abundant evidence, that this process generally 
requires many generations to bring it about, and that, when 
once produced, the new characters are hereditary, and 
impressed upon the race. | 

If due allowances are made for such modifications, 
which are changes taking place according to a law of 
adaptation, we shall find all human races remarkably 
uniform with respect to all the principal laws, or leading 
phenomena, of the animal economy. 

1. The average duration of human life is nearly the 
same in the different races of men. But in order to 
estimate the facts which bear upon this subject, an account 
must be taken of the vast influence which climate alone 
exercises on the rate of mortality. It is well known that 
the proportional number of individuals, who attain a given 
age, differs in different countries; and that the warmer 
the climate, other circumstances being equal, so much the 
shorter is the average duration of human life. Even 
within the limits of Europe the difference is very great. 

In some instances, according to the calculations of M. 
Moreau de Jonnés, the rate of mortality, and inversely the 
duration of life, differ by nearly one half from the propor- 
tions discovered in other examples. ‘The following is a 
brief extract from a table presented to the Institute by 
this celebrated calculator. ‘The table comprehends returns 
belonging to different periods, illustrative of the effect 
produced by political changes and improvements in the 
state of society on the duration of human life. I have 
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omitted this part, and have only abstracted that which 
illustrates the influence of climate. 


Table exhibiting the Annual Mortality in different Countries in Europe. 


In Sweden, from 1821 to 1825 ...... 1 death in 45 
Denmark TELLS), ee oe 45 
Germany sat LORD palin vse sd — 45 
Prussia Saud Pea cet MOP AT wenn — 39 
Austrian Empire ... 1825 .., 1830 ...... — 43 
Holland FRO EE) a0 o tee Lv acelese — 40 
England cp id da 1 Opi Nani — 58* 
Great Britain PLU. HEOUA. caves — 47 
France LDDs es ccoees — 39°5 
Canton de Vaud ... 1824... — ...... — 47 
Lombardy Henny Lath, 20s BODO. dne — 3l 
Roman States phi esi 02 UE 5 Se — 28 
Scotland Ate ti saa SPOR cis cnesd — 50 


The difference of twenty-eight and fifty is very con- 
siderable: but even the latter rate of mortality is consider- 
ably greater than that which the data collected by M. 
Moreau de Jonnés attribute to Iceland, Norway, and the 
northern parts of Scotland. 

No adequate data have yet been collected for estimating 
the comparative longevity of different races of men, after 
making suitable allowances for the influence of climates ; 
but facts are easily to be found which prove that no great 
difference exists in this respect between the most dissimilar 
tribes. It was calculated by Buffon, with reference princi- 
pally to white men, that a third part of the human race die 
before the age of ten years; one half before that of thirty- 
five; two-thirds before fifty-two; and three-fourths before 
sixty-one years of age. A very different computation has 
been made by later writers. According to Hufeland’s 


* There must be a mistake in this number. According to Porter 


and Rickman, the number of annual deaths in England, from 1821 to 
1831, is 1 in ol. 
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estimate, out of a hundred individuals born, fifty die before 
their tenth year, and six only live to be above the age of 
sixty.* 

Many instances of longevity in Europeans have been 
collected by Mr. Easton, from whose work I have taken the 
first of the following tables. He has discovered the follow- 
ing numbers of persons who have reached the ages below 
stated :— 


From 100 to 110, both inclusive, 1310 
PLO PRO eee are aact esc ccs ere 


L200 FOO Rta edéraccis 84 
TRO as HERO. ce Ver ets deta ech ORO 
140... 150 7 
LO 1. GEG a erate a iiees ess 3 
LGD... LIU sips tewwnts \eedeokes 2 
RAs OU tse hae a aieed AFL cos 3 


Instances of Longevity in Negroes. 


Mallum Dando, king of Rabbah .............sese0eeee0 11S 
Robert Lyath Wlamaica iy crssiecesstetse so dp aon cans yesh LOU 
Catherine Lopez, Jamaica ... 22.00. ccces essess sectonnseses LO 
Margaret Darby, Jamaica ........ .. 130 
Mulatto at Fredericktown, North lientateel in 117 97 180 
Mary Goodrall, Jamaica.. upg dskewadds de wcmienetcaner 120 
Statera ———, St. John’s, anal sAdeasiaded ett rar Akal 
Rebecca ce Falmouth, senaeem eeves sh save swuatseepi LeU 
Tom, a slave of Mrs. Bacon, South Carolina............ 130 
Francis} Peau san gael tii. tatveass ten eevee set ebetiseti ied AOU 
Jane, Morgan, Mamaicais ios... Staleueds esieledtekedeetas. LOO 
Juan Moroygote, sec. kcsscie $s eves to eh eadt renee eee hehe 
Joseph Ban, Jamaions 4 6 > ssscocysaneanstedns nae eeeapaens eee 
Catherine FHiatte Jamgiee, « sccivsus eesss cad abate ee Le 
Frances Johnson, a Sambo woman.........sesscseeeeee see LOZ 


Particular notices respecting these individuals may be 
seen in the first volume of my “ Researches into the Phy- 


* Hist. Nat. du Genre-Humain, par M. Virey. Paris, 1824. 
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sical History of Mankind,” where the reader, who wishes to 
pursue the inquiry, will find evidence that a similar degree 
of longevity belongs to other races of men, both in the Old 
and New Continents. 

The general conclusion to which we are brought by all 
the facts that can be collected in relation to the period 
imposed by nature on human longevity, and the general 
duration of human life, is that there is no ascertained dif- 
ference in this particular between the various races which 
constitute the human family. It would appear that the 
same law, as to the duration of life, has been imposed by 
Providence on all nations of men. In this point of view 
they appear as one species. Even in different climates the 
tendency to exist for a given time is the same: the duration 
of life varies only from the circumstance, that the external 
causes which bring about an accidental and premature 
catastrophe, or that which wear out the health and impair 
the bodily frame, are more rife or more potent in one 
climate than in another. 


2. Of the Progress of Physical Developement and the 
Periodical Changes of the Constitution: Natural and 
Vital Functions of different Races. 


The specific temperature of the body is the same, or 
nearly so, in all the races of men. ‘This subject has been 
investigated, and the above-stated fact established by the 
researches of Dr. Davy. 

There is no remarkable difference in the frequency of 
the pulse, or any of the other vital functions between different 
tribes, except such occasional, and temporary, and individual 
variations as are easily explained by the results of imme- 
diate external agencies. 

There is one subject connected with this department of 
physiology which has not yet been fully explored, or, at 
least, on which naturalists and physicians have not arrived 
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at an unanimous sentiment. It has been a very general 
and. long-established opinion, that the period appointed by 
nature for marriage, and the commencement of relations 
between the sexes, varies in different climates, that women 
begin to bear children, or to be capable of bearing them, 
at a very much earlier period in warm countries than in 
cold ones, and that they become old at an age when the 
females of Europe are still in their prime. ‘This notion 
has been universally prevalent among physiologists: it was 
established by the authority of the celebrated Haller, and 
until lately has never been called in question. It was laid 
hold of by Montesquieu as a fact which tended to explain 
some of the great moral diversities which distinguish the 
Oriental from the Western nations. “Women in hot 
climates,” says this philosopher, “are marriageable at 
eight, nine, or ten years of age. ‘Thus, in these countries, 
infancy and marriage almost always coincide. ‘They are 
old at twenty: their reason, therefore, never accompanies 
their beauty. When beauty demands the empire, the want 
of reason forbids the claim: when reason is obtained, 
beauty is no more. ‘The women ought, then, to be in a 
state of dependence, for reason cannot procure in old age 
that empire which even youth and beauty could not give. 
It is, therefore, extremely natural that in these places a 
man, where no law opposes it, should leave one wife to 
take another, and that polygamy should be introduced.” 

A very exaggerated idea has prevailed in Europe, 
founded on the assertions of travellers who wanted data 
for accurate conclusions, as to the periods of physical de- 
velopement, particularly in Arabia and Palestine, and it is 
to these countries that Montesquieu chiefly referred. Very 
different conclusions might be deduced from passages in 
the Old Testament as to the inhabitants of Palestine ; 
and, with respect to the women of Arabia, the question 
seems to have been settled by a reference to authority 
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which, on this point, few will venture to dispute, I mean 
that of Mohammed and the commentators on the Koran. 
In the fourth chapter of the Koran, “‘On Woman,” there 
is this command in reference to the duty of a guardian :— 
‘‘Kxamine the orphans (in religious matters) until they 
attain the age of marriage.” ‘The age of marriage,” says 
Mr. Sale, “‘or of maturity, is reckoned to be fifteen, —a 
decision supported by a tradition of the Prophet, although 
Abu Hanifah thinks eighteen the proper age.” In the 
regulations touching divorce, in the chapter of the ‘ Cow,” 
precautions are laid down against dismissing a wife under 
any uncertainty as to her being pregnant at the time. Sale 
adds, ‘‘‘That in the case of women who are too young—such 
premature marriages being sanctioned or tolerated in Ara- 
bia, a custom which is probably the real foundation for 
the mistaken notion to which I advert—as well as in those 
who are too old to have children, it is the rule to wait only 
three months. The age at which they are reckoned too 
old is that of fifty-five lunar or fifty-three solar years.” 
We thus find that the periods of life at which the princi- 
pal physical changes take place are just the same among the 
natives of Arabia as in Europe; and the plea or excuse, 
founded on this supposed premature developement and 
decay of the female sex, in favour of the depraved morality 
of the Oriental nations, is just as groundless as was the 
position long maintained, but refuted by the inquiries of 
Carsten Niebuhr, that the proportionate numbers of the 
sexes are different in Arabia and in Europe. 

The whole subject of the periodical changes in physical 
life with respect to the female sex has been of late years 
investigated afresh by a very able writer, who has collected 
much new and valuable information regarding it. To his 
papers, which have elucidated a very important part of 
physiology, and are calculated to remove much prejudice 
and misconception, I must refer my readers who wish to 
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pursue the inquiry. ‘The general conclusion, which he has 
in my opinion fully established, is, that the difference of 
climate occasions very little, if any, important diversity as 
to the periods of life and the physical changes to which 
the human constitution is subject; and that in all these 
great regulations of the animal economy, if we may use 
such an expression, mankind, whether white or black, are 
placed by nature nearly on an equal footing. As the dura- 
tion of life and the age of adult growth is known to be 
nearly the same, it would be contrary to all probability 
should any material difference be found to prevail in re- 
spect to any one particular function or set of functions ; 
yet the contrary opinion was universally prevalent from the 
time of Haller till it was refuted by Mr. Roberton.* 


SECTION L. 


COMPARISON OF HUMAN RACES WITH RESPECT TO MENTAL 
ENDOWMENTS. 


TueEreE is one point of view in which it still remains 
for us to compare the different tribes of the human family, 
that is, with regard to mental endowments. 

Psychology is, with respect to mankind, the history of 
the mental faculties; it comprehends, likewise, an account 
of those properties in the different races of animals which 
most nearly resemble the mental endowments of man. It 
has been observed, in the preliminary part of this work, 


* Mr. Roberton’s memoir, which deserves to be much better known 
than it has hitherto been, was published in the “ Edinburgh Medical and 
Surgical Journal,” vol. xxxviii. 1832. The same writer has lately pub- 
lished an additional memoir, with a continuation of his researches in 
reference to the Negro race, in No. 152 of the same journal. 
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that the instincts of one tribe of animals are not those of 
another; that no two separate species resemble each other 
precisely in their habits of life, tendencies to action, 
manner of existence, or in the internal principles of feel- 
ing, appetency, and aversion, of which the actions and 
habits are the outward signs and manifestations. If now 
it should appear, on inquiry, that one common mind, or 
psychical nature, belongs to the whole human family, a 
very strong argument would thence arise, on the ground 
of analogy, for their community of species and origin. 

But can it be maintained that such is really the fact? 
On first adverting to this inquiry, most persons would be 
likely to adopt the negative side of the question; for what 
greater contrasts can be imagined than those which present 
themselves when we compare in their actual state the dif- 
ferent races of mankind? Let us imagine, for a moment, 
a stranger from another planet to visit our globe, and to 
contemplate and compare the manners of its inhabitants, 
and let him first witness some brilliant spectacle in one of 
the highly civilised countries of Kurope,—the coronation 
of a monarch, the installation of St. Louis on the throne of 
his ancestors, surrounded by an august assembly of peers, 
and barons, and mitred abbots, anointed from the cruise of 
sacred oil brought by an angel to ratify the divine privi- 
lege of kings,—let the same person be carried into a hamlet 
in Negroland, in the hour when the sable race recreate 
themselves with dancing and barbarous music,—let him 
then be transported to the saline plains over which bald 
and tawny Mongoles roam, differing but little in hue from 
the yellow soil of their steppes, brightened by the saffron 
flowers of the iris and tulip,—let him be placed near the 
solitary den of the Bushman, where the lean and hungry 
savage crouches in silence like a beast of prey, watching 
with fixed eyes the birds which enter his pitfall, or the 
insects and reptiles which chance brings within his grasp, 
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—let the traveller be carried into the midst of an Australian 
forest, where the squalid companions of kangaroos may be 
seen crawling in procession in imitation of quadrupeds,— 
can it be supposed that such a person would conclude the 
various groupes of beings whom he had surveyed to be of 
one nature, one tribe, or the offspring of the same original 
stock? It is much more probable that he would arrive at 
an opposite conclusion. 

It is only by tracing the history of the diversified human 
races from ancient times, and by comparing the former 
with the present state, we are made aware of the great 
changes which time and circumstances have effected in the 
condition of particular nations, and are brought to admit 
the probability of the opinion that beings apparently so 
different in their whole manner of existence can be in any 
way allied. It is this inquiry that brings within our ob- 
servation, in the first instance, one of the great distinctions 
between the nature of mankind and that of animals. I 
allude to the uniformity of habits in successive generations 
which prevails through all the tribes belonging to the 
lower departments of the living world, and the variations 
which take place in human races, and their tendency to 
improve, or to alternate periods of improvement, with re- 
verses and retrograde changes. ‘The Numidian lion and 
the satyr of the desert, the monarchies of bees, and the 
republics of African termitas, are precisely to-day what 
they were in the age of A‘sop and in the kingdom of Juba; 
while the descendants of the tribe who are described by 
Tacitus as living in squalid misery in solitary dens, amid 
the morasses of the Vistula, have built St. Petersburg and 
Moscow; and the posterity of cannibals and phthirophagi 
now feed on pillaus and wheaten bread. When we con- 
sider that the habits of men are so changed, in some races 
whose past and present state comes within the sphere of 
history, we cannot presume to determine that such differ- 
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ences as those to which we have before adverted may not 
have been the result of circumstances favouring the pro- 
gressive improvement of our race, and, in other instances, 
preventing it, or forcing a tribe already civilised to return 
to the brutality of savage life. 

It would appear that, in all that belongs to the sus- 
tenance of life and the supply of bodily wants, the habits 
of men are liable to indefinite variations. In the external 
aspect of human actions and human society, the most com- 
plete changes that can be imagined have actually taken 
place, and in these things there is nothing stable or per- 
manent. In order to discover fixed principles of human 
action, which, by reason of their constancy, may be regarded 
as typical of the whole family of mankind, or of some par- 
ticular department of it, and thus furnish a topic of com- 
parison with the uniform and specific instincts of the brute 
creation, we must look somewhat more deeply into the 
subject, and contemplate the inward principles of human 
nature, the sentiments, feelings, sympathies, internal con- 
sciousness, as well as the external habits of life and action, 
which thence result. There are, indeed, certain habits of 
mankind which, from their prevalence, may be regarded as 
universal characters. ‘The use of conventional speech has 
been regarded as one of the most remarkable characteristics 
of humanity: its universal existence among men is not less 
remarkable than its total absence among the inferior tribes. 
The use of fire, of artificial clothing, of arms, the art of 
domesticating animals, are, some of them at least, charac- 
ters not less general. But all these arts, as well as that 
of conventional language, are only certain outward mani- 
festations of that internal agency which is the really dis- 
tinctive attribute of human nature. It is this principle, 
and its most essential and characteristic phenomena, if we 
can discover them, that we must take as the subject of 
comparison with the psychical nature of the lower animals. 

K K 
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If, now, we inquire more intimately into the relations of 
this faculty of man with that which corresponds with it in 
brutes, we shall find great and important relations to sub- 
sist between them. Both, for example, are principles of 
action bestowed on the respective orders of creatures to 
promote the well-being and conservation of individuals and 
of tribes. ‘The desire of present pleasure, or to secure for 
the future happiness and prosperity, 1s the end or aim and 
the leading principle of action m all animated beings, and 
this is the great source of active energy in mankind and in 
the lower tribes. But, in the nature of this principle, 
some philosophers insist on drawing a strong distinction 
between mankind and the inferior orders, and they found 
it on the circumstance, taken for granted rather than 
proved, that all the acts of the lower animals are performed 
without consciousness of the end. ‘‘ Deus est anima bruto- 
rum,” said the  metaphysicians of the middle ages, who 
maintained that the lower species are merely mechanical 
agents. The assertion had no other groundwork than a 
mere conjecture: it was incapable of proof; for who can 
demonstrate that birds, in building their nests, are not 
aware that they are making provision for their young ; 
that the ant constructs her heap without caution of her 
future wants; that the working bees which surround their 
queen feel nothing like a loyal devotion to the monarch of 
the hive; or that the termites, who drag their vanquished 
enemies into captivity, and force them to guard their young, 
do not lord it over their vassals with the same domineering 
pride with which the Persian despot trod on the neck of a 
Roman emperor ? 

The changeless uniformity which prevails in the habits 
of one class of beings, contrasted with the variation, equally 
remarkable when one generation is compared with another, 
in the higher class, is a more really characteristic difference 
between the life of instinctive and that of rational agents. 
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This is the distinction most obvious, and the only one that 
is obvious, to a superficial and casual observer. But those 
who look more closely into the nature of actions, and into 
the more recondite history of feelings and sentiments, which 
are the prime movers and secret springs of actions, are 
enabled to discover a more important distinction, and this 
is to be found in the very different scope towards which 
the active energies of instinct and of reason are directed. 
The energies of all the lower animals, the whole sum of 
their activities, excited into action by the stimulus of 
desire or aversion according to different laws impressed 
on each species, are directed towards the present safety and 
immediate well-being of the individual or of his tribe. But 
if we survey the whole sphere of human actions, in the vast 
field of observation which the entire history of mankind 
presents, we shall find the same remark can here be 
applied, but in a very limited degree. On the contrary, 
there is nothing more remarkable in the habitudes of man- 
kind, and in their manner of existence in various parts of 
the world, than a reference, which is every where more or 
less distinctly perceptible, to a state of existence to which 
they feel themselves to be destined after the termination of 
their visible career, and to the influence which both civilised 
and barbarous men believe to be exercised over their con- 
dition, present and future, by unseen agents, differing in 
attributes according to the sentiments of different nations, 
but every where acknowledged to exist, and regarded with 
sentiments of awe and apprehension. ‘The rites every 
where performed for the dead, the various ceremonies of 
sepulture, of embalming, of cremation, funereal processions 
and pomps following the deceased, in every age and nation 
during countless ages, —tombs raised over their remains, 
innumerable tumuli scattered over all the regions of the 
world, the only memorials of races long extinct,—the morais, 
or houses of the dead, and the gigantic monuments of the 
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Polynesians, —the magnificent pyramids of Egypt and of 
Anahuac, —the prayers and litamies set up in behalf of the 
living and of the dead in the churches of Christendom, in 
the mosques and pagodas of the Kast, as heretofore in the 
temples of the Pagan world,—the power of sacerdotal and 
consecrated orders, who have caused themselves to be 
revered as the interpreters of destiny, and as mediators 
between gods and men,—pontiffs, vicegerents of the Deity, 
on the banks of the Tiber, of the Brahmaputra, and the 
Arabian Gulf, —sacred wars, desolating empires through 
zeal for some metaphysical dogma, which the mass of those 
who fought and perished never understood, —toilsome pil- 
erimages performed every year during long successive cen- 
turies, through every region of the earth, by thousands, 
of black and of white men, seeking atonement for guilt 
at the tombs of prophets and saints, —immolations of the 
old and the young, voluntary deaths of the aged, and sacri- 
fices of children by their parents,—the slaughter of ani- 
mals for the typical or piacular averting of contracted 
guilt, —all these, and other similar phenomena in the his- 
tory of all the barbarous and civilised nations of the world, 
would lead us to believe that all mankind sympathise in 
deeply impressed feelings and sentiments, which are as 
mysterious in their nature as in their origin. ‘These are 
certainly among the most remarkable of the psychological 
phenomena which are peculiar to human beings, and which 
serve to distinguish the habits of men, not in their external 
aspect but in their inward nature and originating princi- 
ples of action, from the whole life and agency of the lower 
orders of the creation. 

If it should appear, after a full investigation of these 
phenomena, that there are leading principles in the psycho- 
logy of human races which, in their most important rela- 
tions, stand in correspondence with the diversified instincts 
of the lower species, and, moreover, that these leading 
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principles are common to all human races, a strong argu- 
ment, as we have before observed, is plainly deducible in 
favour of the common origin of mankind. 

I shall now endeavour to pursue this line of inquiry, 
and to illustrate the psychological history of the most widely 
separated races of men. ‘This object may be attained by 
collecting, in the first place, the most striking and charac- 
teristic particulars relating to the moral and intellectual 
state of such tribes, of their original superstitions or reli- 
gious dogmas in times when they were as yet cut off from 
participation in the common acquirements of the civilised 
and Christianised world; and, secondly, by shewing how 
far such races have been found capable of receiving and 
appropriating the blessings of civilisation and Christianity 
when they were introduced among them. 

It would occupy too much time and space to go through 
this problem in relation to all the different tribes of men, 
and it will be sufficient to survey two or three of the most 
diversified races. The nations of the New World, taken 
as an aggregate, may claim the first place in this mquiry. 
I shall collect facts which may tend to throw some light 
on the inquiry, as it regards the American nations from 
the Polar regions to Cape Horn; secondly, I shall advert 
to the woolly-haired races of Africa. A comparison of 
these with the nations of Europe and Asia will furnish a 
sufficient ground for resolving all doubts, or for confirming 
them. 
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. SECTION LI. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL VIEW OF THE NATIVE RACES OF AMERICA. 


Ir there is any department of the human family which 
may be said, with an appearance of truth, to differ in its 
psychological character from the rest of mankind, it will 
be allowed to be the aboriginal stock of people in the New 
World. <A celebrated writer, Dr. Von Martius, who has 
enjoyed great opportunities of research ito the natural 
history of the Portuguese territory in America, and is well 
known to have directed his attention to the ethnography of 
its inhabitants, has represented in a very strong—and, as 
it appears to me, in an exaggerated—manner the moral 
as well as the physical peculiarities of these people. In 
order to avoid the risk of misrepresenting his opinions, I 
shall cite some passages from one of his works which has 
appeared in an English translation. 

‘The indigenous race of the New World,” he observes, 
‘‘is distinguished from all the other nations of the earth, 
externally, by peculiarities of make, but still more, inter- 
nally, by their state of mind and intellect. The aboriginal 
American is at once in the incapacity of infancy and 
unpliancy of old age,—he unites the opposite poles of intel- 
lectual life. This strange and inexplicable condition has 
hitherto frustrated almost every attempt to reconcile him 
completely with the European, to whom he gives way, so 
as to make him a cheerful and happy member of the com- 
munity: and it is this his double nature which presents 
the greatest difficulty to science when she endeavours to 
investigate his origin, and those earlier epochs of history 
in which he has for thousands of years moved, indeed, but 
made no improvement in his condition. But this is far 
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removed from that natural state of child-like security which 
marked (as an inward voice declares to us, and as the 
most ancient written documents affirm) the first and fore- 
most period of the history of mankind. ‘The men of the 
red race, on the contrary, it must be confessed, do not 
appear to feel the blessing of a Divine descent, but to have 
been led, by merely animal instinct and tardy steps, through 
a dark Past to their actual cheerless Present. Much, 
therefore, seems to indicate that the native Americans are 
not in the first stage of that simple, we might say, physical 
(natur-historischen) developement—that they are in a 
secondary regenerated state. 

‘‘ Besides the traces of a primeval, and, in like manner, 
ante-historic culture of the human race in America, as well 
as a very early influence on the productions of nature, we 
may also adduce as a ground for these views the basis of 
the present state of natural and civil rights among the 
aboriginal Americans,—I mean precisely, as before ob- 
served, that enigmatical subdivision of the natives into an 
almost countless multitude of greater and smaller groupes, 
and that almost entire exclusion and excommunication with 
regard to each other, in which mankind presents its dif- 
ferent families to us in America, like fragments of a vast 
ruin, The history of the other nations mhabiting the 
earth furnishes nothing which has any analogy to this. 

‘“‘ Long-continued migrations of single nations and tribes 
have doubtless taken place from a very early period through- 
out the whole continent of America, and they may have 
been especially the causes of dismemberment and corrup- 
tion in the languages, and of a corresponding demoralisa- 
tion of the people. By assuming that only a few leading 
nations were at first, as was the case with the Jupi people, 
dispersed like so many rays of light, mingled together and 
dissolved, as it were, into each other by mutual collision, 
and that these migrations, divisions, and subsequent com- 
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binations, have been continued for countless ages, the 
present state of mankind in America may assuredly be 
accounted for; but the cause of this singular mis-develope- 
ment remains, no less on that account, unknown and 
enigmatical. 

‘Can it be conjectured that some extensive convulsion 
of nature—some earthquake rending asunder sea and land, 
such as is reported to have swallowed up the far-famed 
Island of Atlantis—has there swept away the inhabitants 
in its vortex? Has such a calamity filled the survivors 
with a terror so monstrous, as, handed down from race to 
race, must have darkened and perplexed their intellects, 
hardened their hearts, and driven them, as if flying at 
random, from each other, far from the blessings of social 
life? Have, perchance, burning and destructive suns, or 
overwhelming floods, threatened the man of the red race 
with a horrible death by famine, and armed him with a 
rude and unholy hostility, so that, maddened against him- 
self by atrocious and bloody acts of cannibalism, he has 
fallen from the godlike dignity for which he was designed 
to his present degraded state of darkness? Or is this 
inhumanising (Hnt-menschung) the consequence of deeply- 
rooted preternatural vices, inflicted by the Genius of our 
race (with a severity which, to the eye of a short-sighted 
observer, appears throughout all nature like cruelty) on 
the innocent as well as on the guilty ?” 

Thus far Dr. Von Martius. His various works con- 
tain many developements of the same series of observations.* 
He is a writer highly imaginative, and his mind was forcibly 


* «Von dem Rechts-Zustande unter den Ur-Einwohnern Braziliens, 
Eine Abhandlung,” von Dr. C. F. Ph. Von Martius. Miinchen, 1832. 
4to. Translated in the second volume of the “Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society.” “Reise in Brazilien,” von Dr. Von Spix and 
Martius, ex. Th. 4to. “ Ueber die Zukunft und Vergangenheit der 
Amerikanischen Volkstamm,” yon Dr. Martius. Munchen. 
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struck with the singular aspect of human existence which 
he discovered in the western parts of South America. 
Had he taken a more extensive survey of the nations of 
the whole Continent, his opinion might have been some- 
what modified. 

That the American nations are not, in a psychological 
point of view, removed at so great a distance from the rest 
of mankind as these observations would lead us to suspect, 
will appear, if Iam not mistaken, from the following con- 
siderations :— 

1. The religious sentiments and impressions which pre- 
vailed of old among the nations of the New World, the 
dogmas that were universally received among them, their 
expectations as to a future state of existence, the religious 
rites and practices which they performed, their superstitious 
persuasions, the modes in which their credulity displayed 
itself, the juggleries and impostures by which they prac- 
tised on each other, and excited the opinion of preter- 
natural powers, of the possession of magical skill, —all 
these, and other exhibitions of the internal feelings, were, 
as they appear among the American races, precisely in 
harmony with what we discover in other departments of 
mankind. 

I shall take the account which Loskiel, an excellent 
old writer, who resided many years among the Delaware 
Indians, has given of their native religion and superstition. 

“The prevailing opinion of all these nations,” says 
Loskiel, ‘is that there is one God, or, as they call him, 
one Great and Good Spirit.” It seems, from the testimony 
of this writer, which is supported by the evidence of all 
those who have conversed with the aboriginal nations of 
North America, that the conceptions of these nations re- 
specting the Deity are much more complete and philosophical 
than those of most savage people in the Old Continent. 
They suppose him literally to be the Creator of heaven 
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and earth, of men and all other creatures; they represent 
him as all-mighty, and able to do as much good as he 
pleases; ‘nor do they doubt that he is kindly disposed 
towards men, because he imparts power to plants to grow, 
causes rain and sunshine, and gives fish and venison to 
man for his support ;”—these gifts, however, to the Indians 
exclusively. ‘They are convinced that God requires of 
them to do good and to eschew evil.” We may observe 
that, in these particulars, the Americans resemble the 
Northern Asiatics. We are assured by the late traveller, 
M. Erman, on the authority of the metropolitan Philo- 
phei, who lived among the Ostiaks, on the Oby, that 
these people had, before Christian missionaries ever came 
among them, a belief in the existence of a Supreme Deity, 
of whose nature they had pure and exalted ideas, and to 
whom they affirmed that they never made offerings, nor 
had they represented his form, while, to inferior gods, and 
particularly to Oertidk, who was a sort of mediator, and 
whose name, as it was preserved among the Magyars, 
Oerdig, was used by the monks as a designation for the 
devil, they made divers gifts: they performed before his 
image dances, which Erman, who visited the Kolushians 
on the Sitcka, declares to be precisely similar to the war- 
dances of those Americans. ‘Some of the American people 
make images of the Manittos. 

Besides the Supreme Deity, the American nations be- 
lieve in a number of inferior spirits, whom the Delaware 
Indians term Manittos: they are both good and evil. 
“From the accounts of the oldest Indians,” says Loskiel, 
‘it appears that when war was in contemplation, they used 
to admonish each other to hearken to the good and not to 
evil spirits, the former always recommending peace.” ‘They 
had formerly no notion of a devil or evil being in the 
Christian and Eastern sense of the term, but readily adopted, 
according to Loskiel, such a belief from the white people. 
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They have among them preachers who pretend to have 
received revelations, and who dispute and teach different 
opinions. Some pretend to have travelled near to the 
dwelling of God, or near enough to hear the cocks crow, 
and see the smoke of the chimneys in heaven; others de- 
clare that no one ever knew the dwelling-place of God, but 
that the abode of the Good Spirit is above the blue sky, 
and that the road to it is the milky way, —a notion, by the 
way, which Beausobre and others have traced in the remains 
of the Manicheans, and other Eastern philosophers. 

The Americans believe in the existence of souls dis- 
tinct from bodies, and many of them in the transmigration 
of souls. According to Loskiel, they declare “that Indians 
cannot die eternally ; for even Indian corn is vivified, and 
rises again.” ‘The general opinion among them is that the 
souls of the good alone go to a place abounding in all 
earthly pleasures, while the wicked wander about dejected 
and melancholy. 

Like other nations, they had sacrifices. “ Sacrifices,” 
says Loskiel, “made with a view to pacify God and the 
subordinate deities, are of very ancient date among them, 
and considered in so sacred a light, that unless they are 
performed in a time and manner acceptable, illness, mis- 
fortune, and death, would befall them and their families.” 
They offer on these occasion hares, bear’s flesh, and Indian 
corn. Many nations have, besides other stated times of 
sacrifice, one principal festival in two years, when they 
sacrifice an animal, and make a point of eating the whole. 
«A small quantity of melted fat is poured by the oldest 
men into the fire, and in this the main part of the offering 
consists. The offerings are made to Manittos. The 
Manittos are precisely the Fetisses of the African nations 
and of the Northern Asiatics. ‘They are tutelar beings, 
often in visible forms. Every Indian has a guardian 
manitto: one has the sun for his manitto, one the moon; 
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one has a dream that he must make his manitto an owl, 
one a buffalo. The Delawares had five festivals in the 
year, one in honour of Fire, supposed to have been the 
parent of all the Indian nations.” 

Like other nations, these people believed in the neces- 
sity of purification from guilt by fasting and bodily morti- 
fication. Some underwent for this end the pain of being 
beaten with sticks from the soles of their feet to their head. 
«‘Some give the poor people vomits as the most expeditious 
mode.” 

Like the Northern Asiatics, the American nations had, 
instead of a regular priesthood, jugglers or sorcerers, who 
pretended to have supernatural power and knowledge. 
They appear to conform in every respect to the Schamans 
of the Siberians, and the Fetiss-seers of the African nations. 
Mr. Catlin’s work contains numerous anecdotes illustrative 
of this part; and of other likewise of the superstition of 
the native Americans. 

As for their susceptibility of civilisation and of Christ- 
ianity, enough has been said in the preceding sections of 
this work to prove that those who deny it to the nations of 
America are under the influence of a mere prejudice. 
Whole tribes in North America have embraced Christ- 
ianity, and live under its influence, and are addicted to 
agriculture and improving in arts. How far their reputed 
conversion goes must be a matter of personal inquiry, and 
can only be known from those who have had intercourse 
with the people themselves. JI have been assured by Mr. 
Schoolcraft, a most intelligent and enlightened man, long 
employed by the government of the United States as a 
public agent in the affairs of the Cherokees, who has had 
most extensive opportunities of becoming intimately ac- 
quainted with the Indians in various parts, that he has 
known many persons of that race whose minds were 
thoroughly imbued with the principles and sentiments of 
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the Christian religion, and who lived and died in that 
faith, who were in the full sense of the expression pious 
and devout Christians. ‘The following account, given by 
Loskiel, of the congregation of converted Indians belonging 
to the Moravian or Herrnhuter’s settlement, at New Salem, 
will be read by many persons with interest :— 

“This mission,” he says, ‘‘has now stood forty-five 
years. Irom a register of the congregation, dated 1772, 
we learn that, from the beginning of the mission to that 
year, 720 Indians had been added to the Church of Christ 
by holy baptism, most of whom had departed this life 
rejoicing in God their Saviour. I would willingly add the 
number of those converted to the Lord since that period ; 
but as the church books and other writings of the mission- 
aries were burnt when they were taken prisoners in the 
Muskingum, in 1781, I cannot speak with certainty. Sup- 
posing even, that from 1772 to 1787, the number of new 
converts was the same, yet, considering the long standing 
of the mission, and the great pains and sufferings of the 
missionaries, the flock collected was very small. The 
reason of this may be found partly in the peculiar character 
of the Indian nations, but chiefly in this, that the mission- 
aries did not so much endeavour to gather a large number 
of baptised heathen, as to lead souls to Christ who should 
truly believe on and live unto Him.” 

I shall conclude these remarks on the psychological 
history of the American nations with a short survey of the 
Esquimaux. This race belongs, as we have seen, to the 
class of nations who, by their peculiar culture of language, 
as well as by local circumstances, are separated from the 
rest of mankind and ferm the original stock of the New 
World. I term them aboriginal because the era of their 
isolation goes back beyond the reach of history. If, in 
this race, so widely distinguished from other human tribes, 
we can prove the existence of a similar intellectual and 
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moral nature, it may well be assumed that in no other 
human tribe will similar principles be found wanting. 
‘The habits of the Hyperborean people,” says M. Lesson, 
“are nearly the same wherever they have been carefully 
observed. Living on tracts of the earth where living 
nature seems to be expiring, buried under the eternal ices 
of the pole, their industry is directed towards fishing and 
the chase, which are their only resources for support, and 
in which they have acquired great skill. The rigour of 
the climate during long winters has obliged them to dig 
for themselves subterraneous abodes and storehouses for 
the provisions which they lay up against the season when 
they can no longer fish or hunt. During the long polar 
nights which the aurora borealis feebly illuminates, the 
Esquimaux, buried under the ice and snow in yourtes 
excavated deeply in the soil, feed upon dried fish or the 
flesh of whales, and drink with delight the oil which they 
have laid up in bladders. They sew with nerves their 
winter garments, made of the skins of seals, the hair of 
which serves the purposes of fur; and make their summer 
dress of the intestine of the largest whales, which resembles 
varnished stuffs. , 

“The Esquimaux is skilful in the chase of foxes and 
sables, whose skin serves him for clothing and for an object 
of barter in the traffic of the Arctic people. He boldly 
harpoons the cetacea: his darts, made of bone and pointed 
stones, are surmounted with inflated bladders, the resist- 
ance of which upon the water wears out the strength of the 
whale, who speedily rises and exposes himself to fresh 
attacks.” 

‘‘Superstitious to excess,” says the same writer, “the 
Polar race, with some slight shades of difference, displays 
the same religious sentiments prevalent among all its tribes. 
Their loose morality renders the men addicted to polygamy, 
and causes them to prostitute without shame their wives 
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and daughters, whom they regard as creatures of an inferior 
order, to be disposed of according to their pleasure. 

‘¢In Greenland and in Labrador, missionaries of the 
United Brethren have long ago settled among the native 
people, who are of the same race which is elsewhere spread 
along the shores of the Polar seas. We have obtained 
much more accurate information respecting the habits of the 
people from these missionaries than from any other quarter. 
The following particulars, which I extract from their ac- 
counts, relate chiefly to the Esquimaux of Greenland, from 
whom, however, it is well known that the western tribes 
of the same race differ but in accidental circumstances. 

“The voyagers who first described the natives of 
Greenland formed very erroneous opinions respecting 
them. It was reported that they worshipped the sun, and 
sacrificed to the devil. Sailors, who had observed them 
look intently on the heavens on rising in the morning, 
hence derived the first of these notions; the second arose 
from the discovery of flat square stones, strewn with cinders 
and bones; it was concluded that these were places of 
sacrifice, and to whom should they sacrifice but to the 
devil? When the Moravian missionaries learned their 
language, and were able to converse with them, they found 
these notions to be quite erroneous.” 

The Greenlanders, like other nations, believed in the 
existence of supernatural powers exercising control over the 
destinies of men. It appears, however, as we might a 
priori imagine, that they had in general no clear idea of a 
Creator or a creation. ‘They knew not, and, perhaps, the 
generality of them never considered, whether things were 
always as they are or not.” Yet, if we may believe the Mora- 
vian missionaries, whose good faith seems above suspicion, 
there were some philosophers among these Pagan seal- 
catchers who speculated on the doctrine of final causes. An 
Esquimaux told one of the missionaries, that he had often 
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reflected that a kadjak, with all its tackle and implements, 
does not grow of itself into existence, but must be made 
with labour and contrivance; but a bird, he added, is 
constructed with greater skill than the best kadjak, and no 
man can makea bird. ‘ I bethought me,” said the Green- 
lander, “that he proceeded from his parents, and they 
from their parents: but there must have been some first 
parents—whence did they come? Certainly, I concluded, 
there must be a being able to make them and all other 
things: a being infinitely more mighty and knowing than 
the wisest man.” 

The Greenlanders believed in the existence of spirits, 
good and evil, besides the souls of men. ‘The angekoks, 
or diviners, who pretended to have visited frequently the 
realm of souls, describe them as pale and soft, not to be 
felt if any one should attempt to grasp them. ‘They be- 
lieved in a future existence which was to be without end. 
This Elysium was generally placed by them in the abysses 
of the ocean, to which the deep cavities of rocks are 
avenues. ‘There dwells the great spirit, ‘Torngarsuk, and 
his mother, under a joyous and perpetual summer, where a 
shining sun is obscured by no night: there is a fine limpid 
stream abounding with fine seals, fish, and fowls, easy to 
be caught, and even to be found boiling alive in a great 
kettle. But these seats of the gods can be approached 
only by those who have displayed great courage and 
address, who have mastered many seals, and who have 
undergone hardships, have been drowned in the sea, or by 
women who have died in child-bed. Here is obviously the 
persuasion that virtue, bravery at least, is rewarded in the 
future life. Before the disembodied soul enters Torngarsuk’s 
realm, it undergoes a sort of purgation by sliding, five days 
or longer, down a rugged rock, which is thereby full of 
blood and gore. Unfortunate souls who perish in cold 
winter, or boisterous weather, incur a risk of being utterly 
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destroyed on the road. Annihilation is regarded by the 
Greenlanders, as by other nations, with peculiar horror ; 
and to prevent it, the survivors abstain for five days from 
certain meats and from all noisy work. ‘The fictions of 
this people are not so definite as to admit of no variations 
in the site and description of Elysium ; some fancy it to be 
the sky, and say that the northern lights are the dances of 
sportive souls; others maintain this state of agitation in 
the air to be the destiny of worthless souls, who will there 
be half starved and tormented by ravens. It seems, on 
the whole, that the future state of the old Pagan Esqui- 
maux, or Greenlanders, was in a great measure a state of 
retribution of rewards and punishments. Happiness and 
misery were at least not dispensed with indifference to 
merit and demerit. 

The chief of the spirits is named Torngarsuk, who 
dwells in his happy subterranean mansion. His mother, 
or wife, is a mischievous being. ‘This Proserpine of the 
north lives in a great house under the ocean, where, by 
magic spells, she can detain all the animals of the sea. In 
the oil-jar under her lamps sea-birds swim about. Her 
throne is guarded by rampant seals, or defended by a great 
dog, who never sleeps but the twinkling of an eye. So 
many curious traits occur in the description of this infernal 
goddess and her abode which recall the Proserpine of clas- 
sical mythology, and the Pattala of the Hindoos, and the 
subterranean scenes of enchantment among the Arabs, that 
we might well be inclined to derive these fables from a 
common source, if the resemblance between them was not 
better accounted for by referring it to the common laws of 
the human mind, and to the tendency of the imagination 
to create similar fictions with reference to particular sub- 
jects, and under the influence of corresponding feeling and 
impressions. But this brings out so much the stronger 

IL 
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proof that the mind is the same in different countries and 
in different races of men. 

The Greenlanders likewise believe that the souls of the 
dead are sometimes seen near the places of burial. The 
sun and moon have their tutelary genii; water, air, and 
fire, mountains and caves, are the abodes of Nereids and 
salamandrine spirits; giants and pigmies, and monsters 
with dogs’ heads, find their place in this as in so many 
other mythologies. 

The natives of Greenland were strongly imbued with 
the notions so prevalent among mankind in different re- 
gions, that there must be a particular class of men fitted 
to mediate between the people and the supernatural powers. 
These persons were termed angekoks, that is, sorcerers 
and diviners. Many families living together, according to 
Crantz, keep an angekok as their counsellor on particular 
occasions; and if they cannot get one, they are despised 
and pitied as miserable wretches. In order to become an 
angekok, it is necessary to abandon for a long time the 
intercourse of men, to macerate the body by long fasting, 
and by strenuous intensity of thought, and, like the 
Indian sannyasis performing poojah, to distract the mind 
almost into madness. When a torngak, or familiar 
spirit, is obtained by these efforts, the individual be- 
comes an angekok, and thenceforward is possessed of the 
powers of sorcerers and magicians. On all occasions of 
distress or sickness the angekoks are applied to for relief. 
It is believed that they can take diseases off or lay them 
on; that they can enchant and dissolve the spell of the 
enchanted arrow; that they can call blessmgs down or 
chase spectres away. If they have to do with a sick 
patient, they must mutter something over him, and blow 
upon him to cure him; or they must fetch and implant a 
healthy soul in him, or perhaps only predict if he will 
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recover or die. By other enchantments, they discover it 
an absent man is living or dead. ‘They cite the soul of a 
man to appear before them; and if they wound such a soul 
with a spear, the man must die a lingering death. ‘The 
witches of Greenland are exactly parallel to the witches of 
England, according to the belief of our ancestors. 

The account of the conversion of the Esquimaux to 
Christianity and to civilisation, as given by Crantz from 
the simple and unaffected narrative of the Moravian mis- 
slonaries, cannot be read without a lively interest. In the 
long and painful struggle, almost leading to despair of 
ultimate success, and in the event which rewarded their 
labours, the history of these missions affords a specimen of 
what has taken place in almost every similar instance, 
where the promulgators of Christianity have been sincerely 
devoted to their undertaking, and have been endowed with 
sufficient zeal and perseverance, and with other requisite 
qualifications. Among the Greenlanders, as elsewhere, 
many years of patient labour were toiled through, and 
many a prediction had been heard of utter failure in so 
vain and impracticable an undertaking, before a more 
encouraging prospect was opened, or any perceptible effect 
was produced upon the minds of the ignorant savages. In 
the resistance long made by these people to Christianity, 
as well as in the circumstances which attended its ultimate 
reception, we perceive the workings of the same mind 
which has often displayed itself in other races of men. It 
was in 1721 that Egede, the apostle of Greenland, esta- 
blished the first Danish mission in that country. He was 
followed by missionaries belonging to the Unitas Fratrum. 
After an interval of fifteen years, we find Crantz, the his- 
torian of this community, thus confessing the total want of 
any apparent result of their long and painful exertions. 
‘«‘ Hitherto,” he says, “they had not seen the trace of any 
permanent impression from the truths they had held forth. 
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The Greenlanders who came from a distance were stupid, 
lenorant, and devoid of reflection ; and the little that could 
be told them ina short visit, even if 1t was heard with atten- 
tion, died away in their perpetual wanderings. ‘Those who 
lived constantly in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
missionaries, and had been instructed so many years, were 
not grown better, but most of them worse; they were dis- 
gusted, tired, and hardened against the truth.” When 
pressed to give a serious attention to the doctrines of 
Christianity, they either shewed their dislike openly, or 
excused themselves in terms like the following :— ‘“ Shew 
us the God whom you describe,” said they; ‘then we will 
believe in him and serve him. You represent him too 
sublime and incomprehensible; how shall we come at 
him? Neither will he trouble himself about us. We 
have invoked him when we have nothing to eat, or when 
we have been sick, but it is as if he would not hear us. 
We think what you say of him is not true; for if you 
know him better than we, then do you by your prayers 
obtain for us sufficient food, a healthy body, and dry house, 
and that is all we desire or want. Our soul is healthy 
already, and nothing is wanting, if we have but a sound 
body and enough to eat. You are another sort of folk 
than we: in your country, people may, perhaps, have dis- 
eased souls; and, indeed, we see proofs enough in those 
who come here that they are good for nothing; they may 
stand in need of a Saviour and of a Physician for the soul. 
Your heaven, and your spiritual joys and felicities, may be 
good enough for you, but would be too tiresome for us. 
We must have seals, fishes, and birds; for our soul can no 
more subsist without them than our bodies. We should 
not find these in your heaven; therefore we will leave your 
heaven to you and the worthless part of the Greenlanders : 
but as for us, we will go down to Torngarsuk ; there we 
shall find an exuberance of every thing without any trouble.” 
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The first individual of this nation who became a, con- 
vert was a man of extraordinary mental powers in such a 
state of society, and one whom the missionaries always 
mention as altogether a most remarkable person. His 
name was Kajarnak. ‘They describe him as “‘a man whom 
they cannot but wonder at, when they consider the great 
supineness and stupidity of the Greenlanders in general, 
and that they can comprehend nothing except what they 
are daily conversant with. But this man,” they continue, 
‘scarcely hears a thing twice before he understands it and 
retains it in his mind and heart. At the same time, he 
shews an uncommon love to us, and a constant desire to be 
better instructed; so that he seems to catch every word 
out of our mouths, which we have never perceived in any 
Greenlander before.” Kajarnak had come from a remote 
part of Greenland; he was a stranger to the missionaries, 
and was immediately interested with their representations 
of the Christian religion, and impressed with the narrative, 
which in a simple and emphatic manner they delivered, 
of the most striking events of the evangelical history.* 


* T have no doubt that some of my readers will be interested with 
the account which the missionaries transmitted of the manner in which 
doctrines so remote from their habit of thought penetrated the minds of 
_ the first converts among the Esquimaux. ‘The following is an extract 
from Crantz’s work :— 

“In the summer of 1728, many natives of the southern country 
visited the settlement. One day, when a missionary named John Beck 
was employed in copying part of a translation of the gospels, he read a 
portion of it to these savages, and took an opportunity of explaining it to 
them. ‘The Holy Spirit,’ say the missionaries, ‘prompted this brother 
to describe the agonies and death of Christ with more and more energy, 
and he exhorted them with a warm heart to think seriously how much it 
had cost our Saviour to redeem us, and that on that account they should 
by no means withhold their hearts from Him, which He had earned at 
so dear a price; for He had been wounded, and shed His blood, and 
died to purchase them, and had endured such anguish of soul that it 
made Him sweat blood. At the same time he read, out of the New Tes- 
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Kajarnak became a zealous convert and disciple of the 
missionaries, and was a willing and able instrument in pro- 
pagating the doctrine which he had embraced among his 
countrymen. A few of them soon followed his example, 
and a small community of proselytes was formed, which in 
a few years increased to a considerable number. 


tament, the history of our Saviour’s agony on the Mount of Olives, and 
of His bloody sweat. Then the Lord opened the heart of one of the 
Pagans, whose name was Kajarnak, and he stepped up to the table, and 
said with a loud, earnest, and affecting voice, ‘How was that? tell me 
that once more, for I fain would be saved too.’ ‘ These words,’ says the 
missionary, ‘penetrated my very soul, and kindled in me such an ardour, 
that I gave the Greenlanders a full account of our Saviour’s life and 
death, and of the counsel of God for our salvation, while tears ran down 
my cheeks.’ From that time Kajarnak became a disciple of the mission- 
aries, and was a willing and able instrument in propagating the Christian 
doctrine among his countrymen.” 

In a further account of the state of the new converts, written a few 
years after the transaction above related, we find the following reflections :— 

“ Though the woeful state of the heathen still grieved the brethren, 
yet the fruits of grace which they discern in Kajarnak, and the rest of 
the catechumens, rejoiced them more and more. They evinced plain 
signs not only of a true consciousness of a divine being and a profound 
reverence for him, not only joy that Christ will raise the dead, and that 
believers will be happy in another world, but principally a real sense of 
their own misery, a joy in the love of God manifested to the fallen 
human race in the atonement of Christ, and a growing desire after the 
word of life. It was plainly to be seen that the work of grace had taken 
deep root in their hearts, by a change of life, by a voluntary abstinence 
from heathenish vanities, and by cheerfully enduring the reproach of 
their infidel countrymen, by whom they were forsaken, hated, and 
despised. Kajarnak, after his country people had been catechised by the 
missionaries, used to subjoin an exhortation, that, having been so long 
ignorant, they should now embrace the truth with a willing and thankful 
heart, and let it effect a true change; or he would sometimes conclude 
with a short but fervent prayer. And here let it be observed, that this 
was not a thing he was ordered or led to do, but of his own free impulse. 
He had, at the same time, a clear head, helped his teachers to the words 
they wanted in the language of the Greenlanders, and often corrected 
them, because he pretty well understood their meaning.” 
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When such a commencement had once been made, the 
conversion of the Esquimaux of Greenland to Christianity 
seems to have proceeded rapidly. In the year 1744, it was 
evident that a considerable effect had been produced upon 
the minds of the people generally; great numbers were 
interested in the subjects which the missionaries set before 
them. In 1748, not less than 230 converts resided at 
New Herrnhut, thirty-five of whom had been baptised 
during the year. ‘Though these people are not without 
imperfections,” says the historians of these missions, ‘it is 
yet evident that they are advancing. ‘Their intercourse 
with one another is become more and more characterised 
by mutual kindness and the proofs of real conversion.” A 
few years afterwards, it was observed, that though nearly 
200 persons baptised by the missionaries had finished their 
earthly career, the congregation now consisted of 400 per- 
sons. ‘Since 1742, when the first general awakening of 
the natives commenced, the increase has been considerable, 
in proportion to the population of the country? Several 
new colonies have now been established by the Danes, pro- 
vided with missionaries from the Royal College at Copen- 
hagen. These were stationed in different parts of the 
country. ‘Two additional settlements were founded by the 
United Brethren in 1758 and 1774, at Lichtenfels and at 
Lichtenau, near Cape Farewell, when there was soon a 
congregation of 205 baptised Greenlanders. In the con- 
clusion of the history, drawn up a few years ago, it is 
observed that, since the commencement of the mission, a 
very remarkable moral change has taken place in the state 
of the country and the character of the natives. ‘* Along 
the whole extent of the western coast, the barbarities of 
savage life, and the enormities ever attending Paganism, 
when it is dominant, are now rarely to be met with; and 
the state of the country, compared with what it was eighty 
or but fifty years ago, may be termed civilised.. The nature 
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and climate of this dreary region, and the methods by 
which the natives procure their subsistence, necessarily 
preclude the introduction of many arts of ctvilised society. 
The people can neither till the land nor employ themselves 
in manufactures. A Greenlander can neither live in the 
European manner nor clothe himself like an European, 
dwelling as he does on sterile rocks, and under the rigours 
of a Polar sky. Yet it may be said with truth that the 
converted Greenlanders, by the habits of industry which 
they have acquired since the introduction of Christianity 
among them, by their contentment amidst privations and 
hardships, and by the charity of the more affluent towards 
their needy brethren, strikingly exemplify the doctrine that 
in every circumstance of life and in every station, a religious 
life is great gain, having the promise of reward in this 
world, and in that which is to come.” * 

The particulars which I have collected relating to the 
superstitious opinions and impressions of the Greenlanders 
in their primitive state, and especially the facts connected 
with their conversion to Christianity and civilised habits, 
are sufficient, if [ am not mistaken, to prove that the mind 
of the Esquimaux has the same moral and intellectual con- 


* « Historical Sketches,” p. 62. ‘ From the accounts recently pub- 
lished, it appears that a fourth mission has been established, and that the 
number of Christian Greenlanders belonging to the Moravian Church, 
which excludes those under Danish Lutheran ministers, is 1808. In this 
last account, we are informed that the effects of Christianity upon the 
moral and social state of the Greenlanders has been in every respect 
cheering and most beneficial. The national superstitions have alinost 
every where entirely disappeared. ‘The practice of sorcery is almost 
unknown upon the coast. Cruelty and licentiousness, with a whole train 
of attendant vices, have, through the influence of Christianity, given way 
to brotherly kindness, good order, decorum, and such a measure of 
civilisation as is compatible with peculiar circumstances. The mind of 
the Greenlander has been cultivated, and his heart softened and purified, 
though his mode of life is still rude, and his habits greatly at variance 
with European ideas of comfort and civilisation.” 
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stitution as that of other human beings. They have the 
same elements of moral feeling, the same sympathies and 
susceptibilities of affection, the same conscience, or internal 
conviction of accountableness, more or less obscurely or 
clearly impressed, the same sentiments of guilt and self- 
condemnation, the same desires of expiation which are 
common to so many other nations in almost every degree of 
mental culture. ‘he most elevated of these principles are 
only recognised in the natural or Pagan state of these men 
as mere rudiments of higher and better understanding, or 
as scintillations now and then shooting forth. When those 
doctrines and representations are opened to them which 
have been found, in so many other parts of the world, con- 
genial to the human mind, and, as such, have been received 
by the most polished as well as by the most barbarous 
nations, they have produced their wonted effects upon the 
Esquimaux. ‘The minds of these people appear to be, as 
to all essential principles of feeling and understanding, in 
harmony and in strict analogy with those of other men. 
Such a mind can hardly be supposed common to different 
species of organised beings. 


SECTION LII. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL HISTORY OF THE AFRICAN NATIONS. 


I syaxx divide what is to be said on the mental history 
of the African nations into two heads, first, the history of 
the Hottentot race ; secondly, that of the Negro nations of 
Western Africa. 


1. Of the Hottentot and Bushman Race. 


Writers on the history of mankind seem to be nearly 
agreed in considering the Bushmen, or Bosjesmen, of South 
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Africa as the most degraded and miserable of all nations, 
and the lowest in the scale of humanity. M. Bory de St. 
Vincent describes them in his usual manner, as differing 
most widely from what he terms the Japetic species of men, 
and as forming the transition from the genus homo to the 
genera of orangs and gibbons: he even finds analogies 
between them and the macacos. 

«Of all species of men, this race, approaching as it 
does in its form most nearly to the second genus of biman- 
ous animals, is still more closely allied to the orangs through 
the inferiority of its intellectual faculties. Happily for 
themselves,” he continues, “these people are so brutish, 
lazy, and stupid, that the idea of reducing them to slavery 
has been abandoned.” ‘A peine peuvent-ils former un 
raissonnement, et leur language, aussi sterile que leurs 
idées, se réduit a une sorte de gloussement qui n’a presque 
plus rien de semblable a notre voix. D’une malpropreté 
révoltante qui les rend infects, toujours frottés de suif, ou 
arrosés de leur propre urine, se faisant des ornemens de 
boyeaux d’animeaux quwils laissent se dessécher en brace- 
lets ou en bandelettes sur leur peau heileux, se remplissant 
les cheveux de graisse et de terre, vétus de peaux de béte 
sans préparation, se nourissant de racines sauvages ou de 
pances d’animeaux et d’entrailles quwils ne lavent méme pas, 
passant leur vie assoupis ou accroupis et fumant, par fois 
ils errent avec quelques troupeaux qui leur fournissent du 
lait. Isolés, taciturnes, fugitifs, se rétirant dans les cavernes, 
ou dans les bois, a peine font-ils usage du feu, si ce n’est 
pour allumer leur pipes qu’ils ne quittent point. Le foyer 
domestique leur est a-peu-prés inconnu, et ils ne batissent pas 
de villages, ainsi que les Cafres, leur voisins, qui regardant 
ces misérables comme une sorte de gibier, leur donnent la 
chasse, et exterminent tous ceux qwils recontrent. On les 
a dit bons parce quwils sont apathiques, tranquilles, parce 
qwils son paresseux, et doux, parce qu’ils se montrent laches 
en toute occasion.” 
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No picture of human degradation and wretchedness can 
be drawn which exceeds the real abasement and misery of 
the Bushmen, as we find it displayed by the most accurate 
writers who describe this people. Without houses, or even 
huts, living in caves and holes in the earth, these naked 
and half-starved savages wander through forests, in small 
companies or separate families, hardly supporting their 
comfortless existence, by collecting wild roots, by a. toil- 
some search for the eggs of ants, and by devouring, whenever 
they can catch them, lizards, snakes, and the most loath- 
some insects. It is no matter of surprise that those writers 
who search for approximations between mankind and the 
inferior orders of creation fix upon the Bushmen as their 
favourite theme. 

But accurate observers, who cannot be suspected of 
undue propossession towards opposite sentiments and re- 
presentations of human nature, have drawn a less unfavour- 
able picture of the moral and intellectual character of the 
Bushmen. Mr. Burchell, who sought and obtained oppor- 
tunities of conversing with them, and observing their 
manner of existence, though he found them in the most 
destitute and miserable state, yet discovered among them 
traits of kind and social feelings, and all the essential 
attributes of humanity. 

It must not be forgotten that the Bushmen are not a 
distinct race, but a branch or subdivision of the once ex- 
tensive nation of Hottentots. This was at one time denied. 
Lichtenstein, who was followed by other writers, asserted, 
that the Bosjesmen are a peculiar family of men: he re- 
garded them as entirely distinct from all the other in- 
habitants of Southern Africa. A careful comparison of 
their language with that of the Korah and other Hottentots 
convinced Professor Vater that there is an essential affinity 
between them; and in recent times this conclusion has 
been fully established by local inquiries, and no diversity 
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of opinion at present exists upon the subject. We are 
assured by one of the latest and best writers on South . 
Africa, that the Bushmen are the remains of Hottentot 
hordes, who subsisted originally, like all the tribes of 
Southern Africa, chiefly by rearing sheep and cattle; but 
who have been driven by the gradual encroachments of 
European colonists, and by internal wars with other tribes, 
to seek for refuge among the inaccessible deserts and rocks 
of the interior. ‘ Most of the hordes,” says the same 
writer, “known by the name of the Bushmen, are entirely 
destitute of flocks and herds, and subsist partly by hunting, 
partly on the wild roots of the wilderness, on reptiles, 
locusts, and the larve of ants, or by plundering their 
hereditary oppressors, the colonists of the frontier. Having 
descended from the pastoral to the state of robbers and 
hunters, the Bushmen, as we are assured, have necessarily 
acquired, with their increased perils and privations, a more 
resolute and ferocious character: from a mild, confiding, 
and unenterprising race of shepherds, they have been ora- 
dually transformed into wandering hordes of fierce, suspi- 
cious, and vindictive savages; by their fellow-men they 
have been treated as wild beasts, until they have become 
assimilated to wild beasts in their habits and dispositions.” 

Difficult as it may be to imagine a change from the 
state of herdsmen to that of the miserable Bushmen, the 
transition has been actually observed and described. Among 
the Hottentot tribes, the Koranas are well known to be 
the most advanced in all the possessions and improvements 
which belong to the pastoral life. A late traveller in 
Africa, whose narrative is replete with good sense and the 
marks of accurate knowledge, has traced from observation 
the process by which hordes even of the Korah race have 
been reduced from the life of peaceful herdsmen to the 
condition of hunters and predatory savages. The Koranas, 
as visited by Mr. Thomson on the Hartebeest river, had 
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actually undergone this transition; having been plundered 
by their neighbours, and driven out into the wilderness 
to subsist upon wild fruits, they had adopted the habits of 
the Bushmen, and had become assimilated in every essential 
particular to that miserable tribe. 

Considering the pastoral Hottentots and the Bushmen 
as one race, I shall make some remarks on their mental 
character in general, in order to furnish the ground for a 
comparison between this and other families of men. 

We must attempt to estimate the character of the 
Hottentot race, not from their present degraded condition, 
after the cruelty and oppression which they have endured 
from European colonists during so many generations have 
broken their spirit, and reduced them to bondage or exile, 
but from the accounts left by older writers of the condition 
of these tribes soon after the first settlement of the Dutch 
colony. 

The voyager Kolben has given us a full and circum- 
stantial account of the Hottentots at this time, and many 
of his statements are singularly at variance with the de- 
scription which late writers have drawn. ‘The original 
Hottentots were a numerous people, divided into many 
tribes under the patriarchal government of chiefs or elders : 
they wandered about with flocks and herds, associated in 
companies of three or four hundred persons, living in 
kraals, or moveable villages of huts, constructed of poles or 
boughs covered with rush-mats, which were taken down 
and carried on pack-oxen. A mantle of sewn sheep-skins 
was their clothing; their arms were a bow with poisoned 
arrows, and a light javelin, or assagai. ‘They were bold 
and active in the chase; and, although mild in their dis- 
position, were courageous in warfare, as their European 
invaders frequently experienced. 

Kolben extols the good moral qualities of the Hotten- 
tots. ‘They are, perhaps, the most faithful servants in 
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the world. Though infinitely fond of wine, brandy, and 
tobacco, they are safely intrusted with them, and will 
neither themselves take, nor suffer others to diminish, any 
such articles when committed to their trust. To this 
quality they add the greatest humanity and good nature. 
Their chastity is remarkable, and adultery, when known 
among them, is punished with death. ‘They are dirty in 
their habits, slothful and indolent; and, though they can 
think,” as he says, “‘ to the purpose, they hate the trouble 
of thought.” Kolben considered their intellect as by no 
means deficient. He declares that “he has known many 
of them who understood Dutch, French, and Portuguese, 
to a degree of perfection; one particularly, who learned 
English and Portuguese in a very short time, and having 
conquered the habits of pronunciation contracted from his 
native language, was said by good judges, to understand 
and speak them with surprising readiness and propriety. 
They are even employed by Europeans in affairs that 
require judgment and capacity. A Hottentot, named 
Cloos, was intrusted by Van der Stel, the late Governor of 
the Cape, with the business of carrying on a trade of barter 
for cattle with the tribes at a great distance, and he gene- 
rally returned, after executing his commission, with great 
success.” 

The internal character of the mind is best known by dis- 
covering the religious ideas and impressions. It has often 
been said, that the Hottentots are destitute of all belief in 
a Deity or a future state. Enslaved and separated from 
their fellows, and scarcely able, without constant toil, to 
support life, some may have lost the power and habit of 
reflection and all traces of sentiment; but Kolben assures 
us, that the Hottentots of his time had a firm belief in a 
supreme power, which they termed ‘“ Gounya Tekquoa,” 
or the god of all gods, saying that he lived beyond the 
moon. They paid him no adoration; but they worshipped 
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the moon at the full and change, by sacrifices of cattle, 
with distorted faces and postures, shouting, swearing, sing- 
ing, jumping, stamping, dancing, and making numerous 
prostrations, repeating an unintelligible jargon of words. 
“‘ They also pay singular veneration to a peculiar kind of 
beetle, the appearance of which is supposed to be particu- 
larly fortunate. ‘They have an evil deity, called Toutouka, 
whom they represent as a little crabbed, ill-natured being, 
a great enemy to the Hottentots, and the author of all the 
mischief in the world. ‘They offer sacrifices to him in 
order to soften his temper. All sudden pain, accidents, or 
sicknesses, are attributed to witchcraft. Charms and 
amulets are in high esteem among them.” Kolben thinks 
they have not the least notion of rewards and punishments; 
“Yet,” says he, “that they believe in the immortality of 
the soul, seems evident from these particulars ; first, that 
they offer up prayers to saints, or good Hottentots departed : 
secondly, that they are apprehensive of the return of the 
departed spirits to molest them; for which reason, on the 
death of any person, they remove their kraal, believing 
that the departed souls remain about the places which they 
formerly inhabited: thirdly, they believe it is in the power 
of the witches or wizards to lay these spirits.” 

A faithful and correct account of the conversion of this 
people to Christianity would not fail to display in striking 
points of view many traits in their moral and intellectual 
history. The early endeavours that were made to induce 
them to receive the truths of Christianity were met with 
the same obstinate resistance of which we hear so much in 
almost every similar instance; and one writer has given us 
as the summing up of his observations, that “ the Hotten- 
tots, in short, seem born with a natural antipathy to all 
customs, and every religion but their own.” ‘This remark 
is exemplified by the account of a Hottentot boy who was 
bred up by the Governor Van der Stel in the habits and 
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religion of the Dutch; and, having learned several lan- 
guages, and discovering a promising genius, was sent to 
India, and employed in public business. After his return 
to the Cape, he stripped off his European dress, clothed 
himself in sheep-skin, and, presenting himself to the 
Governor, emphatically renounced the society of civilised 
men and the Christian religion, declaring that he would 
live and die in the customs and religion of his forefathers.* 
In this we trace one characteristic trait of human nature 
as it exists in other races of men. A sort of instinctive 
and blind attachment to the earliest impressions made upon 
the mind, is one of our strongest intellectual propensities. 
In the example above cited it appears to have been equally 
powerful in the mind of the Hottentot as it is known to be 
in more cultivated nations; yet this has not prevented the 
spread of Christianity in the same race of people, when in- 
troduced among them under different circumstances. 


Of the Introduction of Christianity among the Hottentots. 


It is indeed surprising, after all we have heard of the 
sloth and brutish sensuality of the Hottentots, to learn that 
no other uncivilised race has given a more willing ear 
to the preaching of Christianity, and that none has been 
more strikingly and speedily improved by its reception, not 
only in moral character and conduct, but also in outward 
condition and prosperity. So rapid has been the spread of 
civilisation around the settlements of the United Brethren, 
by whom the task of introducing the Christian religion 
among the Hottentots was undertaken, as to have given 
rise to a general notion that the missionaries of that church 
direct their endeavours, in the first place, to the diffusion 
of industry and social arts, and make religion a secondary 
object of attention. This, however, they uniformly deny. 


* Kolben’s “ Voyages and Natural History of the Cape of Good 
Hope.” 
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It is the unvarying statement of these missionaries, deduced 
from the experience of a hundred years of patient service 
and laborious exertions among the rudest and most abject 
tribes of human beings, that the moral nature of man must 
be in the first instance quickened, the conscience awakened, 
and the better feelings of the heart aroused by the motives 
which Christianity brings with it, before any improvement 
can be hoped for in the outward behaviour and social state ; 
that the rudest savages have sufficient understanding to be 
susceptible of such a change; and that when it has once 
taken place, all the blessings of civilisation follow as a 
necessary result. 

The first attempt made to spread Christianity among 
the Hottentots was by a missionary named Schmidt, a man 
of great zeal and courage, who undertook this task in the 
early period of the Moravian Church. He arrived in 
South Africa in 1737; and, having settled at some dis- 
tance from the Cape, soon collected a small congregation 
of Hottentots by whom he was much beloved. Being 
obliged to sail to Holland, his return was prevented by 
adversaries under pretence of zeal for the purity of doctrine 
and peace of the Church. The undertaking was suspended 
during nearly fifty years. It was renewed under more 
favourable auspices in 1792. The new missionaries 
sought out the ruins of Schmidt’s abode; they found some 
aged Hottentots, who still revered his memory, and laid 
the foundations of the settlement of Bavian’s Kloof, since 
Gnadenthal. | 
The school established by the missionaries was soon 

attended by many Hottentots, both children and adults ; 

and the religious instructions, by reading the bible and 

expositions, were frequented by many attentive hearers. 

The historians of the mission say, ‘‘’The reverential still- 

ness with which the Hottentots attended these meetings, 

the eagerness with which they listened to the discourses, 
M M 
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and the emotion visible on their countenances, astonished 
the missionaries, who had been told that they would find 
it impossible to fix the attention of their hearers, even to 
the shortest address of a serious nature.” ‘The number of 
scholars increased and soon amounted to 200, who were 
instructed in the open air. Many Hottentots came from a 
considerable distance, bringing their families and their 
cattle with them, and associated themselves to the settle- 
ment. ‘The colonial boors became alarmed at the idea of 
being deprived of the service of their Hottentots, and on 
many occasions threatened, and even attempted, the de- 
struction of the settlement; but these menaces were averted, 
and it became at length apparent, even to this class of the 
inhabitants, that the Hottentots, who had become Christ- 
ianised under the instruction of the missionaries, were far 
more useful and trustworthy servants than the sensual and 
degraded pagans, whom they had previously been obliged 
to employ. 

In the course of a few years the Hottentots began to 
resort from all parts of the colony, and increased the popu- 
lation of Bavian’s Kloof. ‘The missionaries were slow and 
cautious in baptising converts, until they thought that 
evidences were perceptible of repentance and faith. ‘There 
were, however, in 1799, 238 Hottentot houses; the number 
of inhabitants amounted to 1234, of whom 304 were actual 
members of the congregation, 84 of them having been 
baptised during the year. 

When the Cape colony came under the power of the 
English, the beneficial results of instruction imparted to 
the Hottentots by the missionaries of the United Brethren, 
were so manifest in the improvement of manners and in- 
dustry, that the missions obtained the steady and uniform 
protection and favour of government. Gnadenthal had 
now grown into a populous settlement, displaying the best 
effects of human culture, and occupied by numerous and 
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thriving families of husbandmen, who obtained a rich pro- 
duce from the soil over which their ancestors had wandered 
for ages without attempting to improve it. In addition to 
this settlement, another tract, called Groene kloof, was 
given by the government to the United Brethren. In the 
course of a year from being a wilderness it was made to 
bear a plentiful crop. The missionaries reported that in 
conducting their temporal concerns, “the Hottentots gave 

evidence that they were under the influence of Christian 
motives; they went diligently to work in building their 
huts and cultivating their grounds, and God blessed the 
labour of their hands.” Some of the Dutch farmers ex- 
pressed their surprise at the change which they witnessed 
in this people. ‘They were astonished,” say the mission- 
aries, ‘in seeing how the wretched drunken Hottentots, 
when they get to Gnadenthal and hear the word of God, 
truly receive grace, and become quite a different sort of 
people.” 

Perhaps nothing in this account is more remarkable 
than the fact, that so strong a sensation was produced 
among the whole Hottentot nation, and even among the 
neighbouring tribes of different people, by the improved 
and happy condition of the Christian Hottentots, as to 
excite a desire for similar advantages. Whole families of 
Hottentots, and even of Bushmen, set out for the borders 
of Kafirland, and even performed journeys of many weeks, 
in order to settle at Gnadenthal. Individuals of the Tam- 
baki nation, and some from the Damaras beyond Great 
Namaqualand, resorted to Groene kloof, and there took 
up their abode. It is a singular fact in the history of these 
barbarous races of men, that the savage Bushmen, of their 
own accord, solicited from the colonial government, when 
negotiations were opened with them with the view of putting 
an end to a long and bloody contest, that teachers might 
be sent among them, such as those who had dwelt among 
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the tame Hottentots at Gnadenthal. ‘“ History,” says the 
historian of the mission, ‘‘ probably furnishes few parallel 
examples of a savage people, in treaty with a Christian 
power, making one of the conditions of peace, that mission- 
aries should be sent to instruct them in Christianity.” 

I have not room to add further details from this account. 
The facts which I have extracted have an important bear- 
ing on the psychical history of a curious and interesting race 
of human beings, and could not be omitted in connexion 
with the inquiry in which I am engaged. Those who will 
candidly consider them, and give them their due weight, 
will allow that they prove the existence of the same prin- 
ciple of action, and of the same internal nature in the 
Hottentot race as are recognised in other divisions of man- 
kind; and this conviction will be increased by a careful 
perusal of all the details which the missionaries have 
afforded of the progress of the work, and of the moral 
changes which accompanied it. 


SECTION LIII. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TRAITS OF THE NEGRO NATIONS IN 
WESTERN AFRICA. 


Ir is a common impression that the native religion, if 
I may use that expression, or the belief of old prevalent, 
before the dawning of history and the introduction either 
of Christianity or of Islam among the nations of Western 
Africa, is nothing but the superstition of fetisses, or spells. 
This notion, however, is not perfectly correct. ‘The super- 
stition of charms, or spells, holds a principal place in the 
minds of the idolatrous Negroes; but this does not pre- 
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clude a very general prevalence, in their belief, of the first 
principles of natural religion. It may be observed, that 
among nations enjoying a much higher degree of mental 
culture, the prevalence of superstitions and practices more 
or less resembling the fetissism of Africa, may be recog- 
nised: such are a belief in destiny, or fatality, astrology, 
necromancy, charms, spells, omens, lucky and unlucky days, 
fortune, and the good and evil genius of individuals. 

“ The word fetisso,” says Barbot, in his description of 
Guinea, ‘‘is a Portuguese word, signifying charm or spell.” 
It is not a native African term, though used by the Negroes 
of the Gold Coast after the Portuguese. These Negroes 
term their idols Bossum, or Bossefoe. Father Godfrey 
Loyer, apostolical prefect of the Jacobites, who made a 
voyage to the kingdom of Issini, and studied the temper, 
manners, and religion of the natives, says, that it is a 
great mistake to suppose that fetisses are the gods of the 
Negroes. He declares that they have a belief in one 
universally powerful being, and to him the people of the 
countries visited by Father Loyer addressed prayers. 

“Every morning,” he says, “after they rise, they go 
to the river side to wash, and throwing a handful of water 
on their head, or pouring sand with it to express their 
humility, they join their hands, and then open them, 
whisper softly the word “ Eksuvair:” then, lifting up their 
eyes to heaven, they make this prayer :—‘ Anghiime 
mamé maro, mamé rice, mamé shike e okkori, mamé 
akaka, mamé bremlic, mamé unquan e aconsan ;’ that is, 
My God, give me this day rice and yams, give me gold 
and aigris, give me slaves and riches, give me health, and 
_ grant that I may be active and swift.” 

The excellent missionary Oldendorp, who appears to 
have had rare opportunities, and to have taken great 
pains to become accurately acquainted with the mental 
history and character of the Negroes, assures us that he 
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recognised among them an universal belief in the “ existence 
of a God,” whom they represent as very powerful and 
beneficent. <‘‘ He is the maker of the world and of men: 
he it is who thunders in the air, as he punishes the wicked 
with his bolts. He regards beneficent actions with com- 
placency, and rewards them with long life. To him the 
Negroes ascribe their own personal gifts, the fruits of the 
earth, and all good things. From him the rain descends 
upon the earth. They believe that he is pleased when 
men offer prayers to him in all their wants, and that he 
succours them in dangers, in diseases, and in seasons of 
drought. ‘This is the chief god who lives far from them 
on high; he is supreme over all other gods.” 

«‘ Among all the black nations,” says Oldendorp, “ with 
whom I have become acquainted, even among the utterly 
ignorant and rude, there is none that did not believe ina 
God, which had not learned to give him a name, which 
did not regard him as the maker of the world, and ascribe 
to him, more or less clearly, all the attributes which I have 
briefly summed up. As, however, the Negroes always 
designate God and the heaven by the same term; it is 
doubtful whether they do not regard heaven itself as the | 
Deity: but, perhaps, their notions are not so clear as to 
have led them even to contemplate this distinction. 

‘“‘ Besides this supreme beneficent divinity, whom all 
the various nations worship in some way or other, they 
believe in many gods of inferior dignity, who are subject 
to the chief Deity, and are mediators between him and 
mankind. Such are the powers which they reverence in 
serpents, tigers, wolves, rivers, trees, hills, and large stones. 
The more stupid of the Negroes certainly imagine the ser- 
pent, the tiger, and the stones, to be themselves gods, that 
the tree understands them, and the tiger gives them rain: 
on the other hand, the more intelligent look upon these 
objects as representations of the inferior gods, and imagine 
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that local deities dwell unseen under certain trees or on 
particular hills. ‘This appears from the fiction which the 
priests of Akkran have respecting the subordination of the 
tutelar gods under the supreme divinity, and from the 
notion that these gods absent themselves during a certain 
season of the year while the visible objects remain.” 

The objects of their worship are either national or do- 
mestic. ‘Thus the Fida, besides the great serpent which is 
adored by the whole nations, have each their particular 
smaller serpents, which are worshipped as household gods, 
but are not esteemed so powerful by far as the great one to 
whom the smaller serpents are subjected. Where the latter 
are unable to assist, their worshippers have recourse to 
the great serpent. The national deity of the Kanga is an 
elephant’s tooth, and that of the tribe of the Wawa, a tiger. 
The Sember have wooden gods in human form, which they 
call Zioo. ‘The Loango also have similar carved idols of 
both sexes, some clothed, some naked and painted, as well 
in their dwellings as in sacred buildings. ‘They are served 
by priests, who are said to be inspired by them, and give 
out the answers of the gods as oracles. Some of the Amina 
call the Creator of the world and of their nation Borriborri, 
and imagine that he has a wife, who is called Sankomaago, 
by whom he has a son called Sankombim, who is the 
mediator between man and the superior deity. 

It is the opinion of these people that the inferior gods 
are appointed by the chief deity as tutelar gods over cer- 
tain countries, men, animals, plants, rivers, &c., and must 
yearly give an account of their conduct. ‘This is done in a 
general assembly of all the gods at the court of the chief 
divinity. He who has given satisfaction is confirmed by 
the great god in his tutelar office of a protecting spirit for 
a year, and is marked with a red-hot iron: but those who 
have permitted the evil spirit to disseminate unjust wars 
among the nations, or have wilfully allowed pestilence or 
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fires, and such evils in the territory intrusted to them, are 
deposed from their office, expelled from the rank of gods, 
and made mortals. From despair and malice such deposed 
gods are accustomed to embrace the party in opposition to 
the divinity, and become maleficent spirits. ‘I have 
taken this account,” says Oldendorp, “of the relation of 
the inferior gods to the higher deity from the Journal of 
Christian Prottens, a native African, who had been for a 
long time in the community of the brethren.” 

The fetisses of the Negroes, which hold so prominent a 
part in their superstition, are of the same nature as the 
spells and charms of the northern nations, and as the 
amulets and talismans of the East. 

‘« Fetisses, or schambas,” says Oldendorp, “as they are 
called by the Wawa, are sacred things which have received 
a peculiar power from God, as well to drive away the evil 
spirits, as to succour in all sorts of diseases and dangers, 
especially against enchantment. They have not the dignity 
of gods: although it might be supposed from the peculiar 
veneration of the Negroes for these fetisses that they were 
the objects of their national worship, as indeed many 
ignorant people say. They ornament, not only themselves, 
but also their idols with these fetisses, which descend by 
inheritance from parents to children, who preserve them 
with the greatest care. Others are preserved in particular 
houses, over which overseers are appointed. The Man- 
dongo willingly receive for their fetisses any thing that has 
been struck by thunder. Thus we perceive that the Ne- 
groes only venerate their fetisses, because they believe that 
something divine has been united to them; and how could 
this take place more manifestly than in the instance of 
thunder, which they look upon as the peculiar attribute of 
the Deity, and proceeding immediately from him ? 

‘The Negroes employ these fetisses especially as a means 
of protection against every thing which they esteem evil or 
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hurtful. Thus the Ibo, when they go to war, bind fetisses 
with cords round the bodies to protect them from wounds : 
and the Amina expect the same advantages from a conse- 
crated cow’s tail. ‘They make use of them particularly to 
preserve them from the evil spirit and his hostile attempts. 
They believe that he is the origin of all evil. He is the 
enemy of the good God; he seeks to mislead men, to 
injure them, destroy them, and after death to get their 
souls into his power. ‘They never consider themselves 
secure from his snares. 

‘‘No African nation makes this malevolent demon an 
object of worship, or calls upon him for assistance; but 
they are universally afraid of this powerful agent, and seek 
to appease him with favours. ‘Thus, for example, the 
priests of Amina, before they bury their dead place some 
costly things upon a place cleansed for this purpose for the 
evil spirit, whom they term Didi. They call him, and 
give him to understand that these gifts are for him, and 
that he must be contented with them, and leave the dead 
alone. When they wish ill to any one, they curse him by 
the Didi, Kaltiampemba, or by whatever name they address 
the evil spirit.” 


Religious Practices of these Nations. 


We have seen that the Negro nations have agreed with 
other races of men in the belief that supernatural powers 
exist to whose control all things are subject, and that they 
differ not materially from other nations in their conceptions 
of the nature, attributes, and relations of the gods to each 
other. It seems that they further agree with European 
and Asiatic nations in the methods by which they endea- 
vour to conciliate the favour of the unseen beings to whose 
power they hold themselves to be subject. The principal 
of these have been every where prayers and sacrifices. 


«The Negroes,” says Oldendorp, “ profess their dependence 
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upon the Deity in different ways, especially by prayers and 
offerings. ‘They pray at different times, in different places, 
and, as the Amina Negroes told me, in every time of need. 
They pray at the rising and setting of the sun, on eating 
and drinking, and when they go to war. Even in the 
midst of the contest, the Amina sing songs to their god, 
whom they seek to move to their assistance by appealing 
to his paternal duty. The daily prayer of a Watja Negress 
was, ‘O God, I know thee not, but thou knowest me; 
thy assistance is necessary to me.’ At meals they say, 
‘O God, thou hast given us this, thou hast made it grow ;’ 
and when they work, ‘O God, thou has caused that I 
should have strength to do this.” The Sember pray in the 
morning, ‘O God, help us; we do not know whether we 
shall live to-morrow; we are in thy hand.’ The Man- 
dongo pray also for their deceased friends. ‘They pray in 
the presence of their idols and fetisses. The solemn prayers 
which are made by a tribe or nation are accompanied by 
dancing to the sound of instruments, and are pronounced 
with terrific cries. ‘The Akkran frequently interrupt their 
dances by kneeling down. 

“The requests which they make to God refer to their 
bodies, health, good weather, rich harvests, victory over 
their enemies, and such things. In a continued dry season, 
the Wawa assemble in a melancholy procession, whilst they 
bind leaves upon their bodies and heads, before the scham- 
beo-house, in which a tiger is worshipped as a god. With 
howling and lamentation they represent to him their 
necessity, and pray that he will cause it to rain, since they 
must all otherwise die of hunger. Among the Loango, 
upon a similar occasion, an offering of cattle is brought. 
When this is accomplished, with the customary ceremonies, 
the priest, who is as well an enchanter, desires the people 
to hasten home, and not to be surprised by rain. Among 
the Konomanti Negroes the women go in procession to 
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their priest, whom they call belum, bring him all sorts of 
fruits, and beg him to procure them rain. The Watja 
beseech the new moon to give them strength for labour, 
and the Amina even request their god to pay their debts. 

‘“‘'The sacrifices constitute the most important part of 
their worship, which are always performed in sacred places 
by consecrated persons. ‘The sacred places are those where 
one of their divinities dwells, visibly or invisibly, particu- 
larly buildings, or hills, or trees, remarkable for their age, 
height, and strength. ‘They have also sacred groves, which 
are the abodes of a deity, which no Negro ventures to 
enter, except the priests. 

“The oblations of the Negroes consist of oxen, cows, 
sheep, goats, fowls, palm-oil, brandy, yams, &c. Human 
sacrifices are offered by some nations. On joyful occasions 
they offer white, and on sorrowful, black animals. ‘The 
sacrifices take place partly at appointed seasons, and partly 
occasionally. ‘The intention of them is to gain the favour 
of the deity, to procure help in sickness or in war, and 
rain in dry seasons, or to manifest their gratitude for 
benefits received. Oblations are also brought for the dead. 

‘‘When the young men of Temba go to war, the old, 
who remain at home, seek to gain for them the pro- 
tection and assistance of Sioo, their divinity, by prayers 
and offerings. They fall before the image upon their 
knees, offer him sheep and fowls, pour out the blood and 
entrails before him; but they dress the flesh for a meal for — 
themselves. Ifthe design of the sacrifices is not obtained, 
and the expedition does not succeed well, the fault is not 
laid upon Sioo: they do not doubt his willingness to assist; 
he has been unable for this time to prevail against the 
powerful god of the enemy. In order to obtain rain, the 
Amina sacrifice many sheep and fowls, and beseech the 
Tankoubum to cause rain to flow as plentifully from heaven 
as their blood has flowed for him. Many oblations are 
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made for the sick, and many presents are given to the 
priests, that they may assist in restoring him to health. 
If the sick person dies, the priests are persuaded that the 
gods wished for his soul; against this no presents could 
be of service. If he recovers, his friends prepare a great 
feast, and offer for a testimony of gratitude white sheep 
and fowls.” 


Obsequies—Public Celebrations —Pilgrimages. 


‘«¢ Hven the dead are not buried without sacrifices. A 
white hen is slain by the priest before the corpse comes to 
the grave, and the bier whereon the body lies is sprinkled 
with its blood. ‘This custom was introduced by the nation 
of the Kangrent. These people offer to the deity a tame 
animal when they till the ground, and vow another of the 
same kind, if God will bless their produce. Human 
sacrifices are very rare among the Negroes, but not entirely 
unknown. In Old Kalabar a child ten months old was 
hanged upon a tree with a living fowl for the recovery of 
the king, which M. Seelgrave relates as an eye-witness. 
Thus the king of Dahomeh sacrificed to his god, out of 
gratitude for the victory granted to him, 4000 captive Fidans, 
and caused their heads to be cut off, and piled together in 
a heap. 

« At the annual harvest-feast, which nearly all the 
nations of Guinea solemnise, thank-offerings are brought 
to the deity. ‘These festivals are days of rejoicing which 
the Negroes pass with feasting and dancing, and they prove 
their gratitude to their divinities by pouring out before 
them, and offering to them a portion of their prepared food. 
They likewise give back to their gods, in gratitude, a part 
of every thing they earn. ‘The Karabari have the peculiar 
custom on such feast-days of hunting the evil spirit out 
of their villages before they celebrate their harvest-feast. 
The Watja assemble at harvest upon a pleasant plain, 
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when they thank God thrice upon their knees, under the 
direction of a priest, for the good harvest, and pray to him 
for further blessings. When they have risen, the whole 
assembly testify their gratitude to God and their rejoicing 
by clapping their hands. After this divine service a joyful 
feast follows, for which each family kills and prepares 
white sheep and fowls. 

« Among the annual festivals is the pilgrimage of the 
nation of Fida to the great serpent. The people collected 
before the house of the serpent, lying upon their faces, 
worship ,this supposed divinity, without daring to look 
upon him. Except the priests, the king alone has this 
favour once. In the same manner the Wawa hold an 
annual service in honour of a tiger, whom they look upon 
as a god, and whom a priestess serves. ‘They do not only 
then solemnly worship him, but bring him oblations of 
maize, fowls, sheep, and such things. ‘These are first set 
before the tiger, who is ornamented at this solemnity with 
schambos or fetisses, and what he leaves is made into a 
sacrificial repast, which is accompanied with dances and 
other amusements. A Negro also annually solemnises the 
day on which he first shed the blood of a human being.” 


Of their orders of Priests, their Offices, and Power. 


Like all the nations of antiquity, the Pagan Negroes 
ascribe to a particular class of men the office of mediators 
between mankind and the gods. ‘The priests in Africa, as 
elsewhere, are the only individuals who can offer acceptable 
sacrifices to the divinity, —they alone are interpreters of the 
divine will. To this function, they join that of diviners, 
or magicians, masters of spells and amulets. It is really 
wonderful to discover so extensive an analogy in the opinions 
of men and of races separated from each other from imme- 
morial time, not only in the general principles of natural 
religion which conscience and the internal feelings impress 
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upon the understanding and belief, but in all the various 
phases and modifications of superstition, and in the modes 
by which crafty and designing men have availed themselves 
of the weakness and credulity of the people. 

“The priests and priestesses are the sacred persons 
upon whom the divine service of the Negroes depends, and 
who, as they suppose, have confidential intercourse with 
the gods, and interpret their will. ‘They alone understand 
by what means the wrath of the deity may be appeased. 
To them it belongs to present the offerings to the gods, 
and to be the intercessors between them and the people. 
They convey the questions of the people to the gods, who 
reply by the mouths of the priests. It is not, therefore, to 
be wondered at that they are held in the greatest esteem 
by the people, and exercise almost boundless authority 
over them. No Negro will transgress the priest’s com- 
mands. Even after death, in the performance of sacred 
ceremonies at the burial of the body, the assistance of the 
priest is necessary, for he alone understands how to pre- 
vent the evil spirit from getting the soul into his power. 

‘* At times of sickness, warlike expeditions, and in 
other important affairs, the Negroes desire to be assured 
of the issue by a divine answer. In such cases, the Amina 
bring a sheep, either entirely white or black, to the priest, 
who sacrifices it, and with its blood sprinkles a large vessel ; 
whereupon he received an answer to the question laid 
before him. If a Fida Negro is sick, he causes the ser- 
pent to be interrogated through the priest, whether his 
disease proceeds from God or from enchantment. Toge- 
ther with the answer which he receives, a remedy is shewn 
him, by means of which he may recover. But if the dis- 
ease 1s fatal, he receives the melancholy intelligence that 
he can be cured by no possible means. In this case, the 
priest, or priestess, takes no reward for their trouble, which 
is required in all other instances. The great snake, 
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unasked, reveals impending wars to the priestess, who does 
not fail to give intelligence of it to the king. She tells 
him the name of the enemy, appoints the time of the in- 
vasion, and the fortunate or unfortunate issue of the affair. 
In the latter case, she gives him the prudent advice to save 
himself by a speedy flight. She also foretells to the king 
the time when ships will arrive. The priests likewise 
foretell death and sterility, as the effect of the anger of the 
gods, who, however, may be appeased by presents and 
sacrifices. Nothing is so concealed that the priests cannot 
foretell it: even the fate of souls after death is known to 
them, and from them it can be learned whether each indi- 
vidual is gone to God or to the evil spirit. 

‘<The priests of the Negroes are also the physicians, as 
were the priests of Apollo and Aisculapius. ‘The notions 
which the Negroes entertain of the causes of diseases are 
very different. .The Watje attribute them to evil spirits, 
whom they call Dobbo. When these are very numerous, 
they ask of their sacred cotton-tree permission to hunt 
them out. Hereupon a chase is appoimted, and they do 
not cease following the demons with arms and great cries 
until they have chased them beyond their boundaries. ‘This 
chase of the spirits of disease 1s very customary among 
many nations of Guinea, who universally believe that many 
diseases arise from enchantment, and others by the direc- 
tion of the Deity.” 


Ingenious Figments by which these Pretensions are 
Maintained: Auguries or Omens by Birds. 


‘It is not in consequence of the unskilfulness of phy- 
sicians that their remedies are of little use during the rainy 
season, but, as they say, on account of the absence of their 
gods, who are obliged to appear at this dangerous season 
at the court of the superior Deity. Consequently, the 
priests cannot get advice from them, and they can do 
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nothing effectually without instructions. During the ab- 
sence of the protecting spirits, which lasts six weeks, the 
sacred drum is not beaten, no holydays are held, and the 
dead are interred without noise or songs, and without being 
bewailed. Among the Fida, those who have received no 
help in their sickness from small snakes or household gods, 
turn to the great serpent, who discovers through the priests 
a remedy, or reproves them for not having sufficiently 
honoured or entirely obeyed the inferior gods, and, to regain 
their favour, he advises them to offer fowls and the like, 
to appoint a feast in honour of the gods, and to invite an 
assembly to sing, play, dance, and make merry. In this 
way the inferior gods will become favourable to them and 
heal them. When the Mokko, by the instruction of the 
priests, have brought an offering for a sick person, they 
leave a portion of the sacrificial meat for the birds, and 
decide upon the cure or death of the person according to 
the deportment of the birds to the food. Some of the 
sacrificial blood is sprinkled upon the medicaments which 
the sick person is to take.” 


Holy Water. 


«The priests of the Akripons take of the holy water, 
which flows from the hole in the rock in which their god 
Kinka dwells, and give it to the patients, who are to wash 
themselves with it, and be cured of their infirmities. Some 
Kassenti offer for a sick person a hen at a sacred tree, 
which they worship on their knees, and they pour a thick 
pap of maize over it before the tree, part of which they 
take to anoint the patient. 

‘Of the Bliakefa, the priests of Karabani and of Sokko, 
it is remarkable that they give some instruction to the 
people concerning the divinity and prayer. The Negroes 
come to them for this purpose, either singly or in com- 
panies, when they pray with them on their knees that God, 
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whom they call Tschukka, will protect them from war, 
captivity, and the like. 

‘They promise to their priests that they will use their 
slaves mildly, and give them two days in each week for 
their own concerns. Some priests are likewise sorcerers ; 
but among several nations, the Sokko and Watje for ex- 
ample, the latter office is distinguished from the former.” 


Immortality of the Soul. 


‘There is scarcely any nation of Guinea which does 
not believe in the immortality of the soul, and that it con- 
tinues to live after its separation from the body, has certain 
necessities, performs actions, and is especially capable of 
the enjoyment of happiness or misery. The Amina call 
the soul and the shadow by the same name; and some of 
the Watje nation told me that they consider the soul to be 
of as subtile a nature as is the shadow.” 


State of Retribution. 


‘«‘ The Negroes believe, almost universally, that the souls 
of good men, after their separation from the body, go to 
God, and the wicked to the evil spirit, whence, at the 
death of their chiefs, they make use of the expression, 
‘God has taken their souls.’ The Loango imagine the 
abode of the blessed to be where Sambeau Pungo, that is, 
God, dwells, but hell to be above in the air, which others, 
on the contrary, suppose to be deep in the earth. They 
believe that the souls which go to the evil spirit become 
ghosts, and reappear; and because they preserve their 
inclination to do evil, torment those whom they dislike in 
sleep; and, besides, flutter about in the air, and make 
noises and disturbances in the bushes. If any one, there- 
fore, is said to appear on the third day after his death, it 
is a proof that he is not gone to God. The body of a 
Negro of whom a wicked neighbour pretends to have seen 
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the spirit is not buried with honour, among the Amina. 
The Negroes imagine, also, that even the good souls are 
often compelled to pass by the evil spirit before they go to 
God, when this wicked spirit endeavours to bring them 
into his power. Hence arises a custom which the Amina 
observe: survivors satisfy the claims of the Dide, as it has 
been before observed. ‘The Mokko affirm that they free 
themselves from the claims of the evil spirit, by proving 
that they belong to God by the marks which they have 
upon their bodies, to which nothing can be objected. The 
Ibo say that each soul is accompanied upon the way to its 
appointed place by two spirits, a good and evil one, and 
has to pass a dangerous part (a wall) by which the road is 
divided. The good spirit helps a pious soul happily by: 
on the other hand, a wicked one knocks his head against 
it. After this, the road opens (a narrow one), by which 
the good soul is led by his benevolent director to God, 
and one broad, by which the wicked soul, under the guid- 
ance of the malevolent spirit, is conducted to a darker 
place. The representations which these ignorant people 
give of the situation of the blessed are very similar to their 
other ideas. ‘Their conduct towards the deceased gives us 
to understand that they suppose the future condition to be 
little different from the present life, and they believe them 
to be affected with the same wants which they have here ; 
on which account they not only place for some time food 
upon their graves, but give them likewise their wives, ser- 
vants, and slaves, in the other world.” | 


Metempsychosis. 


The Karabari, and several other black tribes, believe 
in the doctrine of the transmigration of the soul from one 
body to another, and imagine that the soul of a dead per- 
son revives in the body of the next child born after his 
death. It is fully established, by the assurances of the 
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Negroes, that they believe in the transmigration of a human 
soul into the body of a bird, fish, or other creature. This 
belief in metempsychosis has a very injurious effect upon 
many Negroes. If their slavery is too severe in the West 
Indies, they destroy themselves with the prospect that their 
souls will wander to their country, and there revive in the 
body of a child. Some fully believe that they will rise 
alive in Guinea. Murderers and such criminals are shut 
out from the privilege of commencing a second happier 
course of life in a strange body. Abarre, the evil spirit, 
will ordain that, as a punishment, they fly about as ghosts, 
and by inclination torment men by frightful appearances. 

I could cite other writers on the history of the African 
nations who confirm the statements given by Oldendorp, 
though none of them have written so clearly and distinctly, 
and apparently from such full and satisfactory sources of 
information. Many similar observations occur in the 
accounts obtained by Fathers Loyer, Labat, and by Bos- 
man. From the last-mentioned writer, I shall cite some 
further particulars. 

Bosman mentions their superstitious fear of ghosts and 
apparitions. He says, ‘“‘They steadfastly believe the appari- 
tions of spirits and ghosts, and that they disturb and terrify 
some people. If any considerable person dies, they are 
perplexed with horrid fears, fancying that he appears for 
several nights successively before his late dwelling.” 

«They have long been acquainted with the division of 
time into weeks, and each day of the seven has its proper 
name in their language. ‘Their sabbath falls on our Tues. 
day, except at Ante, where, like that of the Mohammedans, 
it is on Friday. No person is then permitted to fish, which 
is the only difference.” 

In their belief of lucky and unlucky days, oracles, 
omens, and the like, the Negro tribes might be supposed 
to form their opinions on the model of the Greeks and 
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other nations of antiquity. ‘The imland Negroes,” says 
Bosman, “divide time into lucky and unlucky days. The 
great period of good fortune lasts in some countries nine- 
teen, and the lesser seven days: between these there are 
seven unfortunate days. During the unlucky days, they 
neither travel, till the land, nor undertake any affair of 
consequence, but remain altogether idle. ‘The Aquambo 
people will not even willingly receive any presents made to 
them on these days. ‘The inhabitants of some countries 
differ from those of others as to the particular days which 
they hold to be lucky and unlucky.” 


Of the Conversion of the Negroes to Christianity. 


We have seen that the Negroes of Africa display in 
their original and primitive state of mind, untaught by 
foreign instructors, at least within the reach of history, the 
same tendencies to superstitious belief, as well as the same 
moral impressions as the rest of the human family. It only 
remains, to fill up this part of the mental history of the 
Negro race, to remark, that they have given a ready recep- 
tion to foreign religions, both true and false. Mahomme- 
danism is well known to have spread in Africa. Soudan 
sends its yearly pilgrims to venerate the sacred stone; and 
the sable Wadji is as highly revered on the Niger and the 
Western Nile as the Syrian pilgrims among the Moslems 
of Damascus. But I have not room for tracing the pro- 
gress of Islam, and it will probably be more eatietuctory to 
my readers to observe the result of endeavours which have 
been made by European teachers to bring Negroes to the 
Christian religion. Of these, we have some of the most 
successful examples in the efforts of the missionaries sent 
out by the Church of the United Brethren. An interest- 
ing account of the proceedings of these well-meaning and 
devoted persons is to be found in the undisguised and 
simple narrative of Oldendorp. I shall extract from it a 
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brief statement of such particulars as are necessary, in 
order to point out the way in which the rudiments of true 
and uncorrupted religion found their way into the minds of 
the Africans, and to shew how far the process of their con- 
version indicates an agreement of feeling and sentiment 
between them and other divisions of mankind. 

The first attempts to convert the slaves of the Carib- 
bean Islands to Christianity had their occasion in a meet- 
ing of some followers of Count Zinzendorf with one An- 
thony, a Negro from the Island of St. Thomas, who had 
been baptised at Copenhagen. ‘This man represented in 
so strong colours the wretchedness and ignorance of his 
countrymen and relatives, and urged so zealously his 
entreaties on the brethren to undertake their conversion, 
that the congregation at Herrnhut, before whom he had 
been induced to appear, were disposed to make the 
attempt. ‘The difficulties of the enterprise were great, 
and they were not lessened by Anthony, who affirmed that, 
in order to promote the conversion of slaves, the missionary 
must himself consent to become a slave. Even under 
these conditions, several of the brethren were willing to 
devote themselves to the task. The names of the heroical 
men who voluntarily offered themselves, believing them- 
selves called to the undertaking, were Leonard Dobel 
and ‘Tobias Leupold. Leupold did not go, the lot having 
determined otherwise, and David Nitschmann was sub- 
stituted for him, who entered on the voyage with similar 
expectations. 

The business was commenced under the most unfavour- 
able circumstances. The work proceeded slowly at first, 
and amidst great opposition ; yet a small number of hearers 
were soon collected, some of whom gave signs of sincere 
conversion, and of disgust at their former courses of life. 
Circumstances required the return of the missionaries to 
Europe, and an interval ensued, during which the mission 
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was suspended. It was renewed in 1734, on the arrival of 
Martin, a zealous preacher, and a man of great energy, 
whose exhortations were followed with so much effect, that 
when Bishop Spangenberg visited the mission in 1736, he 
found, in not less than 200 Blacks who attended the ser- 
vices of the brethren a great desire to be instructed in the 
Christian religion, and three individuals who, on a careful 
examination, were judged to be in a fit state to receive 
baptism. It is impossible to read the narrative of Olden- 
dorp without being convinced of the perfect sincerity of the 
writer and the truth of his account. It proves that no 
other means were used to influence the Negroes—that no 
other motives were put in operation to affect their minds 
than those of which the promulgators of Christianity availed 
themselves in the first ages of the Church. ‘Full of 
ardour for the salvation of men,” says Oldendorp, ‘ Martin 
declared to the poor slaves the infinite kindness and con- 
descension of the Saviour; what for their sakes He had 
done and suffered ; and how worthy He was of their grati- 
tude and love.” ‘If he once received concerning any indi- 
vidual the impression that a change had been commenced 
in his mind, he never lost sight of such a person, but with 
the greatest constancy followed up his work till he gamed 
him over to the cause of religion. By the constant exhorta- 
tions of the brethren, a perceptible change was produced 
in the minds and characters of the Negroes; and notwith- 
standing the unfavourable circumstances and the bad ex- 
amples by which they were surrounded, it became manifest, 
not only that the number of professed converts increased, 
but that motives and influences were in operation capable 
of effecting a moral revolution in their minds and charac- 
ter, and so deep was the impression which had been pro- 
duced, that when the colonial government, jealous of inno- 
vation, threw the missionaries into prison, baptised Negroes 
were found ready to carry on the work of exhortation, and 
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contribute greatly to increase the number of converts. 
When, in the following year, 1739, Count Zinzendorf 
visited the island, he was filled with astonishment at the 
greatness of the work which had been accomplished. It 
seems that at this time the number of Negroes who 
regularly attended the preaching of the Gospel amounted 
to 800.” 

The other Danish islands, St. Croix and St. Jan, were 
afterwards visited by the Moravian missionaries, whose 
exertions were attended with like success. I shall not 
attempt to follow the steps of their progress, which are 
described by the writer so frequently cited. In his con- 
clusion, he gives the summary of its results, from which it 
appears that, in the year 1768, the number of Negroes 
who had been baptised in the three islands by the mission-— 
aries during thirty-four years amounted to 4711. 

In this very general statement of the facts connected 
with the conversion of the Negroes in these islands, the 
principal evidence is yet wanting by which it may be proved 
that the minds of Negroes are not otherwise than those of 
Europeans capable of receiving all the impressions implied 
in conyersion to Christianity. ‘This evidence can only be 
fully appreciated by those who read in detail the biographi- 
cal notices and other particulars detailed by the historians 
of the community to which Oldendorp, as well as Crantz, 
belonged. But no part of this evidence is more conclusive 
than the selection of short homilies composed by Negro 
preachers or assistants, and addressed by them to congre- 
gations of their countrymen. Some of these, though they 
do not rival in strength of expression the reflections of 
Pascal and Fénélon, breathe the same spirit, and were 
evidently written under the influence of the same sen- 
timents. A selection of these addresses has been ap- 
pended by Oldendorp to his work, which I have so often 
cited. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Ir would not greatly strengthen the conclusion which I 
am entitled to draw from the evidence already afforded, if 
the limits of this work allowed me to survey the history of 
every particular branch of the human family. ‘The woolly- 
haired races of Africa, compared with the native tribes of 
the New World and with the anciently civilised inhabitants 
of the Old Continent, furnish a sufficiently ample field for 
induction on this subject, since among them are comprised 
those human races who differ most widely from each other 
in structure of body and in all their physical attributes, 
and who have been represented as displaying the most 
decided contrasts in their moral and intellectual endow- 
ments. It would, indeed, be very easy to extend this 
research, with similar results, to all the other tribes of 
whose character we have yet any sufficient knowledge. 
Thus the nations of the great Southern Ocean might be 
shewn to have had among themselves, long before their 
discovery by Europeans, traits of a very similar kind. 
They had social institutions resembling those of the rest 
of mankind; they had universally the belief in a future 
life, in the protection and government of the world by Pro- 
vidence, in the influence of good and evil genii on human 
affairs, in the duty of worshipping the gods, in the efficiency 
of sacrifices, and obsequies, or rites performed in behalf of 
the dead, in the influence of priests, or human mediators. 
Similar observations may be made with respect to all the 
barbarous nations of Northern Asia. The history of the con- 
version of these nations to Christianity, and of the adoption 
among them of the ideas and practices of civilised nations, 
would furnish chapters, equally striking and remarkable as 
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those to which our attention has already been directed, in 
the history of the human mind. The Australians as yet 
remain of all nations the least known, since scarcely any 
one has yet been able to converse with them, or to under- 
stand the expression of their thoughts. But fresh evidence 
is every day collected tending to raise the low estimate 
which had been formed, and long maintained, of their 
extreme mental degradation. Degraded they doubtless are: 
the tribes with whom the colonists have principally had 
intercourse are, in their external condition, perhaps, the 
most miserable of the human family, being destitute of the 
arts which could alone enable them to live with any degree 
of comfort in the region which they inhabit, or even to 
support, unless scattered in small wandering bands over a 
wide space, their physical existence. But there is reason 
to believe that we have as yet seen only the most destitute 
of the whole nation; and that there are tribes farther to 
the northward, perhaps in the inland countries of the 
great Austral land, who are by no means so miserable or 
so savage as the people near the southern shores. But even 
with respect to these, the opinion of the extreme stupidity © 
of the race has been shewn to be unfounded, and the latest 
and most authentic statements enable us to recognise 
among them the same principles of a moral and intellectual 
nature, which, in more cultivated tribes, constitute the 
highest endowments of humanity. 

We contemplate among all the diversified tribes, who are 
endowed with reason and speech, the same internal feel- 
ings, appetencies, aversions ; the same inward convictions, 
the same sentiments of subjection to invisible powers, and, 
more or less fully developed, of accountableness or respon- 
sibility to unseen avengers of wrong and agents of retribu- 
tive justice, from whose tribunal men cannot even by death 
escape. We find every where the same susceptibility, 
though not always in the same degree of forwardness or 
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ripeness of improvement, of admitting the cultivation of 
these universal endowments, of opening the eyes of the 
mind to the more clear and luminous views which 
Christianity unfolds, of becoming moulded to the institu- 
tions of religion and of civilised life: in a word, the same 
inward and mental nature is to be recognised in all the 
races of men. When we compare this fact with the 
observations which have been heretofore fully established 
as to the specific mstincts and separate psychical endow- 
ments of all the distinct tribes of sentient beings in the 
universe, we are entitled to draw confidently the conclusion 
that all human races are of one species and one family. 


APPENDIX. 


ON 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO ETHNOLOGY. 


§ I. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


SincE the publication of this work on the Natural 
History of Man, discoveries have been made in different 
parts of the world, which have contributed to extend the 
boundaries of geographical knowledge. These discoveries, 
as well as investigations which have been recently pursued 
into the structure and affinities of languages, have likewise 
extended, in some directions, our acquaintance with the 
history and relationship of different races of men. I pur- 
pose, in the following pages, to lay before my readers a 
brief account of the most important of these additions to 


Ethnology. 


§ Il. 


ABYSSINIA. 


The most remarkable additions that have been made, 
of late years, to our acquaintance with several branches of 
the human family, are connected with the history of races 
inhabiting the north-eastern parts of Africa. ‘The geo- 
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graphy of that region of the world, and particularly of 
Abyssinia and the countries lying to the southward of the 
Abyssinian empire, has lately been explored by mission- 
aries and other travellers, and more precise and satis- 
factory accounts have been given of the physical and moral 
characteristics and likewise of the languages of several 
widely-spread races than had been previously obtained by 
European geographers or students of philology. 

Most of the recent observations as to the elevation, 
site, and local position of the high country of which Abys- 
sinia is a part, are found to elucidate and coincide with 
the general idea formed of the nature of that region 
by Professor Karl Ritter of Berlin. It was supposed 
by that able and learned writer that a lofty tract, con- 
sisting partly of separate mountain-chains and in part of 
vast uplands or high level plains, projects in the eastern 
part of the continent from the northern border of the great 
central African plateau, or stands as it were before it, 
like an advancing buttress, reaching out into the region 
of low countries towards the north, nearly as the elevated 
terrass of Tibet and Bhitan advances southward in front 
of the great plateau of High Central Asia.* In this 
region, elevated in its general surface, several insulated 
mountains attain a still greater height. The peak of 
Samen, called Amba-Hai, is supposed to rise 16,000 feet 
above the level of the sea; and though only 13 degrees 
distant from the equator, it is covered with a mantle of 
perpetual snow. ‘The mountains of Lasta, Angot, and the 
hilly tracts of the southern Shoa, where, though far within 
the tropics, hail, frost, and snow are often seen, cannot, 
as it was observed by one of the most intelligent writers on 
the geography of Africa, be of less elevation than that of 
12,000 feet. ‘The sources of the Abyssinian Nile were 


* Erdkunde der Erde, von Karl Ritter. I. Theil. Erdkunde von Afrika. 
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supposed by Bruce to be 10,340 feet above the sea; Mount 
Amid rises to a much greater height. In Kaffa, though 
much nearer to the equinoctial line, there are mountains 
covered with eternal snow. Such, according to Ptolemy, 
were the Mountains of the Moon, which, almost under the 
equator, are supposed to surround the sources of the 
Bahr-el-Abiad, or the Greater Nile.* 

From these regions of high mountains the great rivers 
of Eastern Africa take their rise, and flow in all directions 
into the lower circumjacent tracts, excepting only at the 
south-eastern angle, where a continuous chain of elevated 
lands is supposed to connect the Abyssinian plateau with 
the more extensive highland regions of Central Africa. 
Towards the north, rivers of considerable magnitude, the 
Mareb, the ‘Tacazay or Astaboras, and several contributary 
streams of the Bahr-el-Azrek, or Blue River, carry their 
waters to the common channel of the Nile. Further west- 
ward the Bahr-Seboth, or Red River, and several in- 
ferior streams descend, and contribute to fill the channel 
of the Bahr-el-Abiad. From the same high country the 
Hawash flows down due east, and, passing through the 
low plains of Aussa, falls into the gulf of Tajura, near 
the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. ‘To the southward, be- 
yond the high mountains of Enarea and Kaffa (one said 
to be the native country of the tea-plant, the other of 
the coffee-tree), flow several large rivers, the contributory 
streams of the Gochob, the Juba of the ancients. The 
Juba, one of the principal rivers of Africa, winds its long 
course through the plains of the Galla and the Somali, to 
which nations it serves as a dividing boundary, and empties 


* See the learned “ Geographical Memoir on Eastern and Central 
Africa,” prefixed to the published journals of the Rev. MM. Krapf and 
Isenberg, by James Macqueen, Esq.; and a recent memoir, by the same 
distinguished geographer, in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,” published June 
1844. 
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itself into the Indian Ocean. ‘The Quilimance and the 
Melinda, and other rivers of the eastern African coast, 
flowing towards the south, derive, as it is supposed, their 
waters from the neighbouring highlands, and pour them 
into the sea which washes the coast of Mosambique. 

In these regions, and in the countries extending further 
towards the south and west, are vast plains reaching 
through many hundreds of miles ; in other parts mountain- 
chains, concealing secluded valleys, where umbrageous 
forests mitigate the heat of an intertropical climate. ‘The 
former are the pasture-fields of nomadic and equestrian 
hordes, warlike and predatory wanderers, who, like the 
Scythians or Turanians of High Asia, make formidable 
incursions on the settled inhabitants of the surround- 
ing countries. ‘The latter conceal, in inaccessible fast- 
nesses, various insulated human families, as yet little 
known to the rest of mankind, some of which, from their 
habits and their singular shape of body and diminutive 
stature, are supposed to be the types of the gold-collecting 
gryphons, and of other celebrated monsters of ancient 
fable. A few more years will probably dispel all the 
mists of obscurity which yet impend over the almost 
unknown wildernesses of remote Africa, and will clear up 
all that is mysterious and portentous in that region of the 
world. It will then probably appear that nothing is there 
really existing that contradicts the results of observations 
made in other countries. 


§ III. 
AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 
One fact, not unimportant in its bearing on the 


early history of mankind, appears to have been rendered 
manifest by late researches in northern Africa: it is a 
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much wider extension over those regions, than was here- 
tofore supposed to exist, of tribes bearing an unquestion- 
able though sometimes remote affinity in language, and 
therefore probably in origin, to the Syro-Arabian or 
Shemite race. This denotes the very ancient dispersion 
of an Asiatic population over a great and central part of 
the African continent. I refer not, at present, to tribes 
of Arabian origin, or to such as can be supposed to have 
entered Africa subsequently to the era of Islam, but to 
races bearing indications of affinity to the Shemite stock, 
by far more ancient and more widely spread. ‘The resem- 
blances in language, and especially in the grammatical 
structure of languages to which I now allude, as existing 
between the African and the Shemite races, are approxi- 
mations not to the modern but to the most ancient dialects 
of this latter family of nations. ‘The idioms in which 
these phenomena display themselves may be termed with 
propriety Hebreo-African languages. But, that I may not 
anticipate what will be most properly stated under par- 
ticular heads, I shall now proceed to mention some of the 
African races whose history has been illustrated by late 
researches; beginning, however, with the savage tribes 
who, in relation to the Shemite colonies, must be regarded 
as original inhabitants. 


§ IV. 


OF THE WOOLLY-HAIRED RACES OF EASTERN AFRICA. 
The Shangalla—the Doko. 


In countries so different from each other in the con- 
ditions of climate and local situation, and in all the agencies 
which are known to exercise an influence on the physical 
developement of human races, it would be contrary to all 
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expectation if there were not found to be great varieties in 
the form and complexion, and in the whole bodily and 
mental constitution, of the inhabitants. Such varieties 
have, in fact, been discovered, and they reach to a great 
extent. Many of the tribes who inhabit elevated countries 
are people of fine form, noble stature, and great personal 
beauty. In the highlands approaching Enarea the people 
are of light colour. According to the late observations of 
M. d’Abbadie, many tribes are of a light copper-colour, 
and some very fair. Bruce long ago declared that the 
people of these elevated tracts are not darker in complexion 
than the natives of the southern countries of Europe: he 
alludes to the natives of Kaffa and Enarea, who speak a 
dialect of the Galla language. ‘The description given by 
the last-mentioned writer of the Shangalla nations is 
strikingly graphical and interesting. The name of Shan- 
galla belongs to the indigenous hordes who inhabit the 
Kwolla, or the deep woody valleys which surround on 
almost every side the highlands of Abyssinia. ‘They are 
Negroes of a jet-black colour, and strongly-characterised 
features. ‘These tribes were first described by Ptolemy, 
who classified them by the varieties of their sustenance, 
and called them Rhizophagi, Elephantophagi, Acrido- 
phagi, and Struthiophagi, or people who live on roots, or 
on the flesh of elephants, upon locusts, and ostriches. 
Others, as Bruce says, feed on a beautiful species of 
lizard. During the fair half of the year, says Mr. Bruce, 
when the Shangalla live under the shade of trees, they 
bend the branches downwards and cover them with the 
skins of beasts. Every tree is then a house, under which 
dwell a multitude of black inhabitants till the tropical 
rains begin. It is then they hunt the elephant, which 
they kill by various devices, as well as the rhinoceros and 
other large creatures. Where water and _ river-horses 
abound, they kill them with the same industry. Where 
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the trees are thickest and the water in largest pools, there 
the most populous nations live, who have often defeated 
the royal armies of Abyssinia.” | 

To this class of nations, the Shangalla, must be 
referred the tribe of Negroes said to inhabit forest-lands 
to the southward of Enarea, in the vicinity of the river 
Gochob, or the Juba of the ancients. These are the 
Dokos, or Pygmies, of whom accounts have lately appeared 
in several publications—accounts which are so singular, 
that by some they have been regarded as fabulous. ‘The 
first notice of this people was given by the missionary Dr. 
Krapf: it was inserted in a geographical memoir on the 
river Gochob and the countries of Kaffa and Enarea, 
which was presented to the Egyptian Society at Cairo. 
This was thought by Professor Ritter a very important 
addition to African geography, and it was translated by 
him, and inserted in the ‘“ Monathsbericht” of the Geo- 
graphical Society of Berlin, whence the particulars of this 
relation found their way into various English periodical 
papers. ‘The account of the Dokos cannot be perused 
without exciting a strong suspicion in the mind of the 
reader that parts of the story have been exaggerated or 
distorted. ‘This, however, is not a sufficient ground for 
rejecting the whole as a mere fiction, which some have done. 
In order that the reader may have an opportunity of exer- 
cising his own judgment, I shall abstract the most important 
part of the narrative, without selecting what may appear 
to myself most credible, and rejecting the remainder. 

It must be observed that the whole story rests on the 
credit of a Galla slave named Dilbo, a native of Enarea, 
who had personally visited the country to the south-west 
of Kaffa, where the Dokos are said to have their-dwelling.* 


* An account of Dilbo has been given by Dr. Beke in the twelfth 
volume of the “Journal of the Royal Geographical Society.” He is 
considered by that intelligent traveller as a person worthy of credit. 
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From evidence given by the same African, a great number 
of particulars have been taken relative to the geography of 
the neighbouring places, and of the course of the river 
Gochob. These geographical notices bear every indication 
of accuracy, and they have been received without hesita- 
tion as authentic by Professor Ritter of Berlin, and the 
able English geographer of Africa, Captain Macqueen. 

The following particulars were taken from Dr. Krapf’s 
relation :— 

‘¢ The countries on the west and south-west of Kaffa are, 
according to Dilbo, Dambaro, Bonga, Koolloo, Kootcha, 
Soosa, ‘Tooffte, and Doko; on the east and south-east are 
the plains Woratto, Walamo, and ‘Talda. 

‘The country of Doko is a month’s journey distant from 
Kaffa, and it seems that only those merchants who.are 
dealers in slaves go farther than Kaffa. The most com- 
mon route passes Kaffa in a south-westerly direction, lead- 
ing to Dambaro, afterwards to Kootcha, Koolloo, and 
then passing the river Omo to Tooffte, where they begin 
to hunt the slaves in Doko, of which chase I shall give a 
description, as it has been stated to me, and the reader 
may use his own judgment respecting it. 

“Dilbo begins with stating that the people of Doko, 
both men and women, are said to be not taller than boys 
nine or ten years old. ‘They never exceed that height, 
even in the most advanced age. ‘They go quite naked; 
their principal food are ants, snakes, mice, and other 
things which commonly are not used as food. ‘They are 
said to be so skilful in finding out the ants and snakes, 
that Dilbo could not refrain from praising them greatly 
on that account. They are so fond of this food, that even 
when they have become acquainted with better aliment 
in Enarea and Kaffa, they are nevertheless frequently 
punished for following their inclination of digging in 
search of ants and snakes as soon as they are out of sight 


—— 
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of their masters. The skins of snakes are worn by them 
about their necks as ornaments. ‘They also climb trees 
with great skill to fetch down the fruits, and in doing 
this they stretch their hands downwards and their legs 
upwards. ‘They live in extensive forests of bamboo and 
other woods, which are so thick that the slave-hunter finds 
it very difficult to follow them in these retreats. These 
hunters sometimes discover a great number of the Dokos 
sitting on the trees, and then use the artifice of shewing 
them shining things, by which they are enticed to descend, 
when they are captured without difficulty. As soon as a 
Doko begins to cry he is killed, from the apprehension 
that this, as a sign of danger, will cause the others to take 
to their heels. Even the women climb on the trees, where 
in’a few minutes a great number of them may be captured 
and sold into slavery. 

‘The Dokos live mixed together; men and women 
unite and separate as they please; and this Dilbo considers 
as the reason why that tribe has not been exterminated, 
though frequently a single slave-dealer returns home with 
a thousand of them reduced to slavery. ‘The mother 
suckles the child only as long as she is unable to find ants and 
snakes for its food. She abandons it as soon as it can get 
its food by itself. No rank or order exists among the 
Dokos. Nobody orders, nobody obeys, nobody defends 
the country, nobody cares for the welfare of the nation. 
They make no attempt to secure themselves but by run- 
ning away. ‘They are as quick as monkeys ; and they are 
very sensible of the misery prepared for them by the slave- 
hunters, who so frequently encircle their forests and drive 
them from thence into the open plains like beasts. When 
there pressed, they are often heard praying. ‘They put 
their heads on the ground, and stretch their legs upwards, 
and cry, in a pitiful manner, ‘Yer! yer!’ Thus they 
call on the Supreme Being, of whom they have some 
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notion, and are said to exclaim, ‘If you do exist, why do 
you suffer us to die, who do not ask for food or clothes, 
and who live on snakes, ants, and mice?’ Dilbo stated 
that it was no rare thing to find five or six Dokos in such 
a position and state of mind. Sometimes these people 
quarrel among themselves, when they eat the fruit of the 
trees. Then the stronger one throws the weaker to the 
ground, and the latter is thus frequently killed in a 
miserable way. 

‘In their country it rains almost incessantly ; at least 
from May to January, and even later the rain does not 
cease entirely. ‘The climate is not cold, but very wet. 
The traveller, in going from Kaffa to Doko, must pass 
over a high country, and cross several rivers, which fall 
into the Gochob. 

“ The language of the Dokos is a kind of murmuring, 
which is understood by no one but themselves and their 
hunters. The Dokos evince much sense and skill in 
managing the affairs of their masters, to whom they are 
soon much attached, and they render themselves valuable 
to such a degree, that no native of Kaffa ever sells one of 
them to be sent out of the country, as Captain Clapperton 
says of the slaves of Nyffie. The very slaves of this 
people are in great request, and when once obtained are 
never again sold out of the country. The inhabitants of 
Enarea and Kaffa sell only those slaves which they have 
taken in their border-wars with the tribes living near 
them, but never a Doko. ‘The Doko is also averse to 
being sold; he prefers death to separating from his master, 
to whom he has attached himself. 

“The access to the country of Doko is very difficult, as 
the inhabitants of Dambaro, Koolloo, and Toofte, are 
enemies to the traders from Kaffa, though these tribes are 
dependent on Kaffa, and pay a tribute to its sovereigns. 
For these tribes are intent on preserving for themselves 
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alone the exclusive privilege of hunting the Dokos, and of 
trading with the slaves thus obtained. 

“Dilbo did not know whether the tribes residing south 
and west of the Dokos persecute this unhappy nation in the 
same cruel way. 

‘This is Dilbo’s account of the Dokos, a nation of 
pygmies, who are found in so degraded a condition of 
human nature that it is difficult to give implicit credit to 
his account. ‘The notion of a nation of pygmies in the 
interior of Africa is very ancient, as Herodotus speaks of 
them in II. 32.”* 


g V. 


OF THE BARBARIAN, OR ANCIENT LIBYAN RACE. 


The recent conquests of the French in Northern 
Africa have contributed to extend our acquaintance with 
the native people of that continent, and the successful in- 
vestigations of M. d’Avezac have illustrated many obscure 
points in its geography. On African ethnology and the 
history of languages a new light has been thrown by the 
acute and penetrating researches of Mr. F. W. Newman, who 
has been the first to demonstrate, what many former writers 
have merely conjectured, that the language of the great 
and widely spread family of nations, who extend over the 
whole north of Africa, from Mount Atlas, of which they 
are the original inhabitants, to the borders of Egypt and 
Abyssinia, is an ancient and a distinct branch of the Syro- 
Arabian, or Semitic groupe, a coéval sister-language of the 


* Respecting the evident mixing up of monkeys and men in this 
account, the very valuable treatise of Mr. Ehrenberg may be read, which 
is printed in the ‘“‘Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences” in Berlin 
(January 1833), under the title “Essay on the Cynocephalus of the 
Egyptians.” K. Ritter. 
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ancient Aramzan, the Hebrew or Canaanitish, and the 
primitive Arabian. ‘The proofs on which this conclusion 
rest, may be seen in several papers on the subject by 
Mr. F. W. Newman; but they are most fully developed in 
a memoir which that writer has contributed as an appendix 
to the fourth volume of my ‘ Researches into the Physical 
History of Mankind.” * 

We have seen that there is good reason to be found in 
support of the opinion that this ancient race furnished the 
primitive population to the Canary Islands, as well as to 
the Balearic groupe, and several other islands in the 
Mediterranean. 

The Tuaryk of the Great Desert are well known to be 
of the Berber race. ‘Their physical characters have been 
described in the previous pages of this work. Great 
variations are observed among the different tribes of the 
Tuaryk, spread as they are through different climates. I 
shall add one observation on their physical characters. 

The following account was communicated to me by 
Mr. Hodgson, the learned author of an excellent memoir 
on the Berber race, which was one of the first publications 
that drew the attention of the world to that interesting 
subject.t In the vast wilderness occupied by, or wandered 


* Appendix 2.—‘“On the Structure of the Berber Language,” by 
F. W. Newman, Esq. 

The conclusions drawn by the author are, in his own words, as 
follows :— 

“On the whole, the evidence appears to shew that the Berber 
is a Hebreo-African tongue, like the Ghyz and the Amharic. With 
an enormous difference of vocabulary, its pervading genius is thoroughly 
the same, and, following grammatical peculiarities as our guide, the 
received doctrines on this subject would seem to justify the inference, 
that the Berbers are a race anciently connected by blood with the 
Canaanites and the Ethiopians.” 

+ Hodgson on the Berber language, “ Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society,” 1829. 
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over by the Berber Tuaryk, there are great variations of 
climate and situation. ‘The natives of particular oases in 
the Great Desert are like the inhabitants of islands in the 
ocean. ‘They never move in any considerable numbers 
from their native spot, nor are they visited by many 
strangers. ‘They acquire, consequently, characteristics of 
physiognomy, through the agency of external conditions, 
the effect of which accumulates through many generations. 
In one of these oases, namely, that of Wadreag, Mr. 
Hodgson discovered that the people, though Berbers by 
the evidence of their language, which they speak with 
purity and correctness, were not only black, as many of 
the genuine Arabs of the country are known to be, but 
have features approaching those of Negroes, and hair like 
that which is characteristic of the Negro race. It was the 
opinion of Mr. Hodgson that these characteristics had 
been acquired, not as the result of the intermixture of 
races, which the local circumstances of the tribe seemed 
to him to preclude, but through the long-continued agency 
of physical causes upon a tribe of genuine Tuaryk origin, 
though the ordinary type of that race is almost similar to 
the Arabian. ; 

Such a deviation in physical character is not wholly 
unparalleled, as the following remarks will tend to prove. 
I extract these from Dr. Wiseman’s admirable lectures 
““Qn the Connexion between Science and Revealed 
Religion.” 

“The most curious example that I have met with of 
the spreading tendency to produce in one human race the 
characteristics of another, is mentioned by a recent travel- 
ler, almost the first who explored the Haiiran, a district 
beyond the Jordan. He writes as follows :—‘ The family 
residing here—at Abu-el-Beady—in charge of the sanc- 
tuary, were remarkable for having, with the exception of 
the father only, Negro features—a deep black colour and 
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crisped hair. My own opinion,’ says Mr. Buckingham, 
‘was, that this must have been occasioned by their 
having been born of a Negress mother, as such persons 
are sometimes found among the Arabs in the relation 
of wives or concubines; but while I could entertain no 
doubt, from my own observation, that the present head 
of the family was a pure Arab of unmixed blood, I was 
also assured that both the males and females of the 
present and former generation were all pure Arabs by 
descent and marriage, and that a Negress had never 
been known, either as a wife or slave, in the history of 
the family. It is certainly a very marked peculiarity of 
the Arabs who inhabit the valley of the Jordan, that they 
have flatter features, darker skins, and coarser hair, than 
any other tribe; a peculiarity rather attributable, I con- 
ceive, to the constant and intense heat of that region, than 
to any other cause.’ If all the facts and circumstances 
here given can be considered as sufficiently verified, we 
have certainly a very striking instance of approximation in 
individuals of one family to the distinctive characters of 
another, and of their being transmitted by descent.” 


§ VI. 
OF THE GALLA, DANAKIL, AND SOMALI. 


The most widely spread tribes of North-eastern Africa 
are those which belong to the powerful race of the Gallas. 
The Galla in the north may bear a comparison with the 
Kafir nations of South Africa, as to the extent of country 
which they have reduced under their sway, or have laid 
waste by their predatory incursions; and both may be 
compared, in this respect, to the Turks or Mongolians in 


Northern Asia. The Kafirs and the Gallas probably 
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divide between them nearly all the vast extent of the 
Central African plateau, the former occupying the south- 
ern and the latter the northern region. Both appear to be 
races of tall stature, and possessed of great physical energy. 
They differ otherwise in physical characters. The Kafirs, 
though they recede far from the genuine African or Negro 
type in the shape of their features and in the complexion, 
at least of some tribes, yet belong to the class of woolly- 
haired nations. ‘The Galla, on the other hand, setting out 
(if we may use the expression) from the Asiatic or Syro- 
Arabian type, make but an approximation towards the 
characteristics of the African.* 

It appears, as I have observed on a former occasion, 
that the Gallas are originally of the same family with 
two other widely extended races of people in the countries 
to the southward -of Abyssinia.t Vocabularies of the lan- 
guage of the Somali and of the Danakil give strong 
indication of affinity between these languages and that of 
the Galla. ‘The Somali are, indeed, much changed by 
their conversion to Mohammedanism, and by commercial 
intercourse with other nations, to which their situation on 
the coast of the Indian Ocean, and in a region long the 
seat of traffic, has given rise, while the Gallas in the interior 
retain their primitive habits unchanged. 

The Danakil call themselves Affar;+ the name of 
Danakil is given them by the Arabs. Adaiel, a name 
very celebrated in these parts of Africa, also belongs to 


* The physical characters of the Galla have been described already, 
according to the accurate observations communicated to me by M. 
d’Abbadie. Thick lips, and a certain tendency in the hair to crisp, or 
Negro character, and a peculiar conformation of the skull, as exemplified 
by plates, are the most remarkable traits. 

+ “ Physical History of Mankind,” vol. ii. p. 162, e¢ seq. 

t Ophir, Afri. The Danakil are also termed Ghibertis, a name 
frequently occurring in the works of writers on Abyssinia. Ghiberti 
means “strong in the faith.” 
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the race of Danakil. It was originally Ad All, one of the 
tribes of the Danakil race, who form the population of 
Tajura. Aussa is peopled by another Danakil tribe, 
called Mudaitu. 

The race of Danakil long ago adopted Islam, and 
their kingdom of Adel or Adaiel embraced the whole 
Mohammedan population of the eastern part of Africa.* 
Besides the great empire of Adel, we are informed that 
there is a particular province to which that name more 
strictly belongs, probably the original seat of the Ad Alli 
tribe. The kingdom of Adel was nearly destroyed by the 
invasion of Amda Sion, emperor of Abyssinia, between 
1312 and 1342; and after that time Aden or Harrar 
became the seat of the chief power of the Moslims, and 
the capital of the kingdom of Adel. The Harrar people, 
however, would appear to be a different race. We are 
informed that their language is allied to the Amharic. 
They are probably a branch of the Amharic race, who 
embraced Islam, and founded a kingdom ever in hostility 
with the Abyssinian monarchy.t But the history of Adel 
is connected, in later times, with the fate of Abyssinia. 
From the time of Amda Sion to the fifteenth century, Adel 
was subject to the Negush ; but in the year 1528, Moham- 
med Gragne,t king of Adel, who reigned in Harrar, con- 

* Macqueen, 20. 

+ Harrar is now a great commercial town, though of not so much 
importance as when it was the centre of the Adaiely monarchy. The 
country is surrounded by Galla tribes. The Harrari are rigid Moslims. 
Though their language bears an affinity, generally recognised, with the 
Amharic, they are said to write in the Arabian character. This is, in- 
deed, not unlikely, since the Mohammedans of Shoa write the Amharic 
language in that character. See “Report on the Geographical Position 
of Harrar, and on the Tribes in its Vicinity,” by Lieut.-Col. A. Barker, 
attached to the mission to Shoa. ‘‘ Geographical Journal,” vol. ii. p. 238. 


Major Harris gives the same statement as to the affinity of the language 
of the Harrari with the Amharic. 


{ Gragne means left-handed. 
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quered Shoa, and laid waste the whole country of the 
Amhara, and so weakened the power of the Abyssinian 
monarchs, that they were unable to resist the incursions of 
the ferocious Pagan Gallas, which took place soon after- 
wards. 

Through the small kingdom of Bali, to the eastward of 
Kfat, the Gallas first rushed into Abyssinia, in 1559. ‘They 
conquered all the southern parts of the empire, and would 
probably have entirely destroyed it, had they not weakened 
their power, at length, by wars among themselves, and 
given an opportunity to the Abyssinian chieftains to rally, 
and gradually reduce them under their power. 

The Gallas (though, as we have said, their language 
indicates affinity to the dialects of the Adaiel and the 
Somali) appear in history as a distinct and entirely new 
people in the age when they suddenly rendered themselves 
formidable. | 

The race of Galla are said to have among themselves a 
common national appellative, belonging to all the tribes: 
Oroma is this name; that of Galla means, in their lan- 
guage, “invaders.” Their national tradition imports that 
their patriarch Wollaboo came from beyond Bargamo, “the 
Great Water,” and that his children were nine — Aroosi, 
Karaigo, Jillé, Abitchu, Ghelan, Woberi, Metta, Gam- 
bitchu, and Betcho-Fugook. rom these tribes descended 
the numerous clans which now form the principal popu- 
lation of inter-tropical Africa.* 

The Gallas in their native countries are an equestrian 
nomadic people, wealthy in flocks and herds, who roam 
over boundless pastures in the highlands of Africa. They 
are said also to cultivate fields of corn in rich valleys which 
intersect these mountains. They dwell in conically thatched 
cabins, like most of the inhabitants of African highlands. 


* Major Harris. 
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The women are celebrated for their beauty ; they clothe 
in cotton garments, and smear themselves with oil; they 
braid their hair into an infinite number of minute tresses, 
which fall over their shoulders after the manner of the 
ancient Egyptians. 

M. Krapf says, that of forty Galla tribes known by 
name, the greater number are now tributary to the King of 
- Shoa.* The account which he gives of the Gallas may be 
understood to apply to those tribes settled on the borders 
of Abyssinia, rather than to the great body of the nation 
farther southward. It differs, at least, from the statements 
of Major Harris. Krapf says that the Gallas have no 
priest, and that the sacrifices of cows or sheep, which they 
make on particular occasions to Wak their divinity, are 
merely free-will offerings. | 

According to Major Harris, the Gallas have two orders 
of priests: the Labahs, who perform sacrifices, and the 
Kalichas, or sorcerers. ‘The Libah conducts the sacrifices 
of goats, offered twice in the year to the deities Ogli and 
Atéte ; on which occasion, a number of goats having been 
slain, the Labah, wearing a tuft of long hair on the crown 
of his head, proceeds with a bell in his hand, and his 
brows encircled with a fillet of copper, to divine from the 
fat, caul, and entrails, what success will befall the warriors 
of his tribe: after which the assembly, howling and 
screaming, surfeit themselves with raw meat and beer and 
tobacco-smoke, invoking Wak, the supreme, to grant them 
long life, and Atéte, the goddess of fecundity, for her 
favours. The Kalicha, or wizard, ornamented with the 
putrefying entrails of a goat about his neck, and armed 
with a bell and copper whip, expels devils from the pos- 
sessed, after paying adoration to a serpent. No Amhara 
will kill either a Labah or a Kalicha, from superstitious 


* Shoa is the most southerly of the states into which the Abyssinian 
empire has been divided: its inhabitants are Amharas. 
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dread of his dying curse; and even the Christians 
of Shoa call upon the Galla sorceresses to clear their 
haunted houses from evil spirits, which is done by incan- 
tations and by the blood of ginger-coloured hens and red 
he-goats. 

The Danakil, though Moslims, are almost equally 
savage with the Pagan Gallas: their manners have often 
been described. ‘The Somali are more civilised: they live 
in small towns, and carry on the trade of the sea-coast. 
Taken collectively (for these three nations, though very 
different, seem to be of one original stock), they constitute 
one of the most widely extended races of the African con- 
tinent. 

The physical characters of the Galla have been suf- 
ficiently described in the section of this work in which 
reference has been made to that people. If the accounts 
of the more accurate travellers, themselves naturalists, are 
to be relied upon, they display an* approximation to the 
physical characters of the Negro. It is, at least, asserted 
that their hair is bushy and nearly woolly (beinahe wol- 
higes), that their faces are broader or rounder than those 
of the Abyssinian, and their lips thick. 

It would be a very important result in the ethnology 
of Africa, and in that of the Syro-Arabian family of 
nations, if it should be established that the language of 
the Galla, originally cognate as it seems to be with the 
dialects of so many widely spread Ethiopian races, is one 
of those Hebrexo-African languages of which the existence 
has been found among the dispersed nations between the 
Red Sea and the Atlantic Ocean. The specimens hitherto 
published of the Galla language are, perhaps, too few to 
authorise a very positive conclusion ; but they afford most 
striking examples of analogy, and, I think, there is little 
room for doubt, that the Galla speech will turn out to be 
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a kindred dialect, or, perhaps, rather a sister-language of 
the Ghyz, the Amharic, and the Berber idioms.* 


§ VII. 
OF THE LANGUAGE AND PEOPLE OF CENTRAL SUDAN. 


The central part of Sudan was, in the time of Leo 
Africanus, the seat of an extensive empire, in which were 
several states. The whole country was interposed between 
the region of Tombutum and its dependencies on the west, 
and that of Bornu to the eastward. It has, long since the 
time of Leo, been conquered, in great part, by the Foulahs, 
a race foreign to Sudan, who have established a powerful 
empire and many towns, of which Sockatu, Alori, and Raba, 
are the most considerable. Guber, Kano, and Kasina, 
or Kashna, were the’ places best known to Leo, and in 
them the Gubery language prevailed. Afterwards, all 
these became subject to the predominant state of Haiisa : 
the languages of Haiisa and Guber appear to be cognate 
dialects. | 

The Haiisan people are Negroes: they have hair of the 
kind termed woolly, and their colour is a jet black. A 
specimen of the race is to be found in a portrait in the 
preceding volume, taken from a native Haiisan in London. 
The features are remarkably good, and appear to have 
little resemblance to those of the natives of Guinea. 

That such a people should betray any relationship to the 


* In M. Krapf’s short grammar of the Galla, Mr. Newman, whose 
analysis of the Berber grammar is well known, has pointed out numerous 
and extensive analogies between these two languages. The Tuaryk pro- 
bably border on the Galla towards the east, and there is great probability 
in the conjecture that both originally belonged to one family. 
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Shemite nations is a fact so contrary to prejudice and pre- 


vailing opinion, that the assertion will not be believed 
without proofs, and these could not well be displayed in 
the short space of this Appendix. For the sake of those 
who feel curious upon the subject, I must beg to refer 


to an appendix to the fourth volume of my “ Physical 


History of Mankind,” written by Mr. F. W. Newman, 
from materials furnished by M. Schén. 


§ VIII. 


OF INDIAN ETHNOGRAPHY. 
Nations of the Dekhan— Tudas. 


Some progress has been made almost yearly in extend- 
ing our knowledge of the native races of India, and par- 
ticularly of the wild mountain tribes of the Dekhan. 
The names of these tribes are almost innumerable: they 
are often derived from accidental distinctions, and from 
districts of the country where they are found, and dif- 
ferent branches of the same people are often to be recog- 
nised under various designations. The Bhils, the Kailis, 
the Ramisis, the Waralis, and the Katodis, are the most 
celebrated tribes in the north-western parts of the Dekhan, 
where they reach from the Vindhya chain of mountains to 
the forests of northern Kankana, or Concan. In the 
north-western and more central parts are the Gonds, in 


Gondwana; the Pulindas, or wild tribes of Orissa, consist- 


ing of the Kolis divided into thirteen tribes, each having 
a different name; the Khonds to the southward of the 
river Mahanadi; the Sours towards the forests of Katak ; 
the Yanadu-Yati, or wild people of Sri-hari-cotta, among 
whom the Coy-Vandlu are particularly mentioned. In 
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the Niligiri, or Neilgherry hills, in the southern part of 
the Dekhan, towards the junction of the two chains of 
Ghauts, are various barbarous tribes, termed by Mr. Hough, 
who has described them, Thodaurs, Buddagurs, Curum- 
bars, and Kothars. ‘To these must be added the Cohatars, 
who occupy the summits of hills.* In physical character 
these races differ greatly among themselves: some of them 
are small, shrivelled, black savages, who have been thought 
to resemble the Negroes of Africa;t+ others are tall and 
athletic, handsome, with features resembling the European 
type. These are the inhabitants of the elevated tracts, 
where a tolerably cool and salubrious climate exists: the 
blackest and most diminutive tribes are found in the 
jungle near the rivers, and in low unhealthy districts. 
Yet it is probable that most of these tribes are of one 
aboriginal race, since, where vocabularies of their various 
-dialects have been collected, they have been found gene- 
rally to bear some traces of affinity to the Tamulian, or its 
sister languages, that is, to the idioms of the civilised 
nations of the Dekhan. We have, however, as yet scarcely 
sufficient information to sanction a positive conclusion on 
this subject. 

Several of these mountain tribes, or Parbatiyas, as they 
are called, have acquired some tincture of the Hindoo 
religion from Brahmins who have been among them; 
but this is every where very slight, and not enough to 
produce any remarkable change in their habits. They 
have, for the most part, retained the barbarous idolatry 
which is to be found in almost all nations in the lowest 
stage of rudeness and ignorance. Some of them practise 


* The reader will find such information as I have been able to 
collect respecting the history and physical and moral characteristics 
of these different tribes in the fourth volume of my Researches. 

+ The women of the Khonds are described as ugly, with large 
mouths and projecting lips, flat and broad noses, and high cheek-bones. 
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human sacrifices, and bury their victims, who are generally 
of a different race, alive. ‘The oath administered to the 
Khonds is characteristic. It is as follows: ‘‘ Oh, Father! 
I swear, and if I swear falsely may I become shrivelled 
and dry like a blood-sucker and die—may I be killed and 
eaten by a tiger—may I crumble away like the dust of 
this ant-hill—may I be blown up like this feather—may 
I be extinguished like this lamp.” An appropriate action 
accompanies each article of this barbarous oath, if oath it 
may be called. 

The finest race among all these different tribes are the 
Tudas, of the Niligiri hills. They are the race called 
Thodaurs by Mr. Hough. They have been described in a 
particular memoir by Captain Harkness; and _ several 
portraits of individual ‘Tudas, beautifully drawn, which 
have been placed in the museum of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, afford specimens of their features and countenance. 
Copies of two of these portraits, by the kind permission of 
the Society, have been taken for the illustration of this 
work, as may be seen in an adjoining page. The Tudas 
are an interesting people: they seem to be susceptible of 
culture, and may hereafter become a civilised and powerful 
nation. For a race of mountaineers they appear to be 
remarkably gentle and intelligent. Their appearance, 
according to Captain Harkness, is very prepossessing : 
they are generally above the common height, athletic, and 
well made; their bold expressive countenances declare 
them to be of a different race from their neighbours. They 
are bare-headed, wear their hair six or seven inches long, 
parted from the crown into bushy ringlets, and of a jet 
black, —their beards likewise grow; a large, full, expres- 
sive eye, a Roman nose, and pleasing contour, gravity vary- 
ing into cheerfulness, distinguish them from other natives 
of India. ‘They wear rings of silver and gold, —wear only 
a light, short garment. The women are somewhat fairer 
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than the men, have the same expressive features, but with 
a feminine cast, and wear long tresses of black hair. 

They are a pastoral peaple, have no towns or villages, 
but live in solitary houses, and feed sheep and cattle. 

Their language is considered as distinct. It has, 
perhaps, some resemblance to the vernacular idioms of the 
Peninsula, and principally to the Tamil. There are two 
sounds, the Zha and Ukh, which are of constant occur- 
rence in the Tuda, and which, among the idioms of the 
low country, are peculiar to the Tamil, and its sister 
dialect the Malayalma. The pronouns, the plural, the 
honorary terminations of the yerbs, are nearest to the 
Tamil. With these exceptions, it differs widely from the 
Tamil and all other known languages. It is merely an 
oral dialect. 

On the mountains the Tudas have erected temples, 
consisting of large stones. In some of these are numerous 
urns and figures of animals, such as the buffalo, the tiger, 
the peacock, and the antelope. Their religion has no 
resemblance to those of the Buddhists, the Moslims, or 
any other people. ‘They salute the sun on its rising, and 
believe that after death their souls go to Huma-norr, or 
Om-norr, a country respecting which they ask for infor- 
mation. | 
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ETHNOGRAPHY OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 


A most interesting and really important addition has 
lately been made to our knowledge of the physical cha- 
racter of the ancient Egyptians. This has been derived 
from a quarter where local probabilities would least of all 
have induced us to have looked for it. In France, where 
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so many scientific men have been devoted, ever since the 
conquest of Egypt by Napoleon, for a long time under 
the patronage of government, to researches into this sub- 
ject; in England, possessed of the immense advantage of 
wealth and commercial resources; in the academies of 
Italy and Germany, where the arts of Egypt have been 
studied in national museums, scarcely any thing has been 
done since the time of Blumenbach to elucidate the phy- 
sical history of the ancient Egyptian race. In none of 
these countries have any extensive collections been formed 
of the materials and resources which alone can afford a 
secure foundation for such attempts. It is in the United 
States of America that a remarkable advancement of this 
part of physical science has been at length achieved. 
“The ‘Transactions of the American Philosophical Society” 
contain a memoir by Dr. Morton of Philadelphia,* in 
which that able and zealous writer, already distinguished 
by his admirable researches into the physical characters of 
the native American races, has brought forward a great 
mass of new information on the ancient Egyptians. The 
author informs us, that his present facilities have “been 
almost exclusively derived, directly or indirectly, from the 
scientific zeal and personal friendship of George R. Glid- 
don, Esq. late consul from the United States, in the city of 
Cairo.” He adds, “‘ During a former visit to the United 
States, this gentleman entered warmly into my views and 
wishes, and on his return to the East, in 1838, he com- 
menced his researches on my behalf; and in the course of 
his various travels in Egypt and in Nubia, as far as the 
second cataract, he procured one hundred and thirty-seven 
human crania, of which one hundred pertain to the ancient 


* Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, held at 
Philadelphia, for promoting Useful Knowledge, Vol. IX. New Series, 
Part I. Article 3, “Observations on Egyptian Ethnology, derived from 
Anatomy, History, and the Monuments,” by Samuel G. Morton, M.D. 
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inhabitants of Egypt. They are arranged by the latter 
gentleman into two series, the Pharaonic and the Ptolemaic; 
but, without availing myself of this classification, I have 
merely to regard them in reference to their national 
characters. 

«¢ Mr. Gliddon’s residence for the greater part of twenty- 
three years in Egypt, and his varied official and other 
avocations, together with his acquaintance with the people 
and their languages, have given him unusual facilities for 
collecting the requisite materials, while their authenticity 
is amply vouched for by one who blends the character of a 
gentleman with the attainments of a scholar. 

‘The object of this memoir, therefore, will be to throw 
some additional light on the questions to which I have 
adverted, and to ascertain, if possible, the ethnographic 
characters of the primitive Egyptians; or, in other words, 
to point out their relative position among the races of men. 

“It is necessary, however, to premise, that the materials 
in my possession were collected without the slightest bias 
of opinion on the part of Mr. Gliddon, who, at the period 
in question, had paid no particular attention to eth- 
nography; and, indeed, many of these crania were re- 
ceived by me in their original wrappings, which were first 
removed, after a lapse of ages, by my own hands. 

“‘ It is further requisite to bear in mind, that, with a few 
exceptions, I have no clue whatever whereby to ascertain, 
or even to conjecture, the epoch to which these remains 
have belonged. ‘The Egyptian catacombs do not always 
contain their original occupants, for these were often dis- 
placed, and the tombs resold for mercenary purposes; 
whence it happens, that mummies of the Greek and Ro- 
man epochs have been found in those more ancient re- 
ceptacles which had received the bodies of Egyptian 
citizens of a far earlier date. . The bodies thus displaced, 
however, were not destroyed; and the Egyptians of at 
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least twenty-five centuries before our era, though, for the 
most part, mingled without regard to rank or epoch, are 
still preserved in their interminable, cemeteries.” 

It must be remembered, that Blumenbach, whose 
opportunity of examining Egyptian skulls had been gene- 
rally more limited than those of which Dr. Morton has so 
successfully availed himself, had recognised among the 
ancient Egyptians three craniological types, or different 
national shapes of the skull. These were termed by him 
the Ethiopian form, by which he meant the Negro or 
something approaching to the Negro shape; the “ Hin- 
duartige,” or a figure resembling the Hindoo, or that which 
Blumenbach supposed to be characteristic of the Hindoo, 
a form with elongated eyes and eye-lashes, long and slender 
limbs, and such as is often seen on mummy-cases and 
in paintings ; thirdly, a conformation which Blumenbach 
regarded as more peculiarly national and Egyptian, though 
he has denominated it Berber-aenliche, or Berberin-aenliche, 
from an opinion that it belonged to the inhabitants of the 
valley of the Nile in general, and is preserved by the modern 
Berberines or Barabra, as the Nubians who border on the 
Nile are generally called. Later researches have elucidated 
the history of this last type of the human cranium. In 
the,second volume of my “ Researches into the History of 
Mankind,” I have endeavoured to collect facts which 
throw light upon its history, and establish the conclusion 
that it exists as a national peculiarity to many races of 
Eastern Africa. It appears, in reality, to be the form not 
only of the Nubian Berberines, but of many other races 
of Eastern Africa, as the Amhara and Galla races. It 
seems to coincide nearly with the native Egyptian type of 
Dr. Morton’s classification, which is founded on the actual 
examination of skulls; whereas the recognition of this 
physical character, proper to the African races above- 
mentioned, has been derived from the observations of 
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travellers,* and the descriptions and delineations which they 
have given of different tribes. 

I must give Dr. Morton’s classification of the several 
physical characters recognised among Egyptian skulls, in 
his own manner of describing and arranging them. 


“ Heyptian Ethnography. 

‘It was remarked, fifty years ago, by the learned Pro- 
fessor Blumenbach, that a principal requisite for an inquiry 
such as we now propose would be ‘a very careful, tech- 
nical examination of the skulls of mummies hitherto 
met with, together with an accurate comparison of these 
skulls with the monuments.’ ‘This is precisely the design 
I have in view in the following memoir, which I therefore 
commence by an analysis of the characters of all the crania 
now in my possession. ‘These may be referred to two of 
the great races of men, the Caucasian and the Negro, 
although there is a remarkable disparity in the number of 
each. Caucasian heads also vary so much among them- 
selves as to present several different types of this race, 
which may, perhaps, be BP PLOPUAEEy grouped under the 
following designations :— 


“ Caucasian Race. 


“1, The Pelasgic Type.t—tIn this division, I place 
those heads which present the finest conformation, as seen 
in the Caucasian nations of Western Asia and middle and 
Southern Europe. The Pelasgic lineaments are familiar 
to us in the beautiful models of Grecian art, which are 
remarkable for the volume of the head in comparison with 
that of the face, the large facial angle, and the symmetry 


* Burckhardt, Ruppell, Denon, and Larrey, and other members of the 
Egyptian Institute. 

t “I do not use this term with ethnographic precision, but merely to 
indicate the most perfect type of cranio-facial outline.” 
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and delicacy of the whole osteological structure. Plate III. 
jig. 6,* and Plate X. fig. 8,* are among the many examples 
of this conformation. 

“2. 'The Semitic Type, as seen in the Hebrew commu- 
nities, is marked by a comparatively receding forehead ; 
long, arched, and very prominent nose; a marked distance 
between the eyes; a low, heavy, broad, and strong, and 
often harsh, developement of the whole facial structure.— 
Plate XI. fig. 2.* 

“3. The Egyptian form differs from the Pelasgic in 
having a narrower and more receding forehead, while the 
face, being more prominent, the facial angle is conse- 
quently less. The nose is straight or aquiline, the face 
angular, the features often sharp, and the hair uniformly 
long, soft, and curling. In this series of crania I include 
many of which the conformation is not appreciably different 
from that of the Arab and Hindoo; but I have not, as a 
rule, attempted to note these distinctions, though they are so 
marked as to have induced me, in the early stage of the in- | 
vestigation, and for reasons which will appear in the sequel, 
to group them, together with the proper Egyptian form, 
under the provisional name of Austral-Hgyptian crania. 
I now, however, propose to restrict the latter term to those 
Caucasian communities which inhabited the Nilotic valley 
above Egypt. Among the Caucasian crania are some 
which appear to blend the Egyptian and Pelasgic cha- 
racters: these might be called the Heypto-Pelasgic heads; 
but without making use of this term, except in a very few 
instances, by way of illustration, I have thought best to 
transfer these examples from the Pelasgic group to the 
Egyptian, inasmuch as they so far conform to the latter 
series as to be identified without difficulty. For examples 
of this mixed form, I refer especially to Plate XI. fig. 1,* 
and Plate III. fig. 7.* 


* These refer to the plates in Dr. Morton’s paper. 
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“ Negro face. 


«“ The true Negro conformation requires no comment ; 
but it is necessary to observe, that a practised eye readily 
detects a few heads with decidedly mixed characters, in 
which those of the Negro predominate. For these, I pro- 
pose the name of Negroid crania; for while the osteo- 
logical developement is more or less that of the Negro, the 
hair is long, but sometimes harsh, thus indicating that 
combination of features which is familiar in the Mulatto 
grades of the present day. It is proper, however, to re- 
mark, in relation to the whole series of crania, that while 
the greater part is readily referable to some one of the 
above subdivisions, there remain other examples in which 
the Caucasian traits predominate, but are partially blended 
with those of the Negro, which last modify both the struc- 
ture and expression of the head and face. | 

‘“‘ We proceed, in the next place, to analyse these crania 
individually, arranging: them, for the purpose of conve- 
nience, into seven series, according to their sepulchral 
localities, beginning with the Necropolis of Memphis in 
the north :— 

‘“‘ First series, from the Memphite Necropolis : 
‘« A. Pyramid of five steps. 
« B. Saccara, generally. 
“C. Front of the brick Pyramid of Dashour. 
“ D. North-west of the Pyramid of five steps. 
“EK. Toora, on the Nile. 
‘< Second series, from the Grottoes of Maabdeh. 
‘“‘ Third series, from Abydos. 
‘¢ Fourth series, from the Catacombs of Thebes. 
‘ Fifth series, from Kouru Ombos. 
‘* Sixth series, from the Island of Beggeh, near Phile. 
** Seventh series, from Dehdod in Nubia.” 
In one very important particular, the researches of Dr. 
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Morton have confirmed the observations of Blumenbach. 
It was a remark of that great physiologist, that a certain 
proportion of Egyptian mummies display a decided ap- 
proximation to the Negro type. ‘This is the character of 
the crania which Dr. Morton terms Negroid. They are 
not genuine Negro skulls, but make an advance towards 
that character. Five skulls of this division were found 
in the Theban catacombs, and one at Maabdeh in the 
middle part of Egypt, and within the nome of Hera- 
cleopolis. ‘The comparison of numbers in a synoptical 
table shews that eight-tenths of the whole number of crania 
in Dr. Morton’s collection belong to the three forms which 
he terms Pelasgic, Semitic, and Egyptian. In these the 
Pelasgic form is as one to one and a half, and the Semitic 
as one to eight compared with the Egyptian. The Ne- 
groid conformation, so termed, preponderates in eight 
instances, thus constituting about one thirteenth part of 
the whole, and the series contains no single genuine 
Negro. ‘This was taken, it may be observed, from a 
mummy found at Phile, on the borders of Nubia. 

It must be noted that Dr. Morton ascribes the phe- 
nomena indicative of approximation to the Negro character 
to mixture of races. He has not, however, recorded any fact 
connected with the history of the mummies in which 
these phenomena display themselves, or to the situation 
in which they are found, tending to confirm this opinion. 
Neither are the forms, which are termed in Dr. Morton’s 
work “ Pelasgic and Semitic,” proved, by any peculiarity in 
the mode of sepulture or the accompanying works of art, 
to belong to any other than genuine Egyptians. It may 
be further observed that the Copts, descended from the 
Egyptian race, display corresponding variations in their 
persons; and that the descriptions of the physical characters 
of the old Egyptians, drawn by ancient writers, and found 
in the ancient deeds before cited, impress us with the 
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opinion that they were a people, like the Abyssinians, of 
very diversified characters. 

Some difference of opinion may exist as to the pro- 
priety of some of the terms adopted by Dr. Morton, but he 
says that the first designation, ‘* Pelasgic is not to be con- 
sidered as used with ethnological precision,” or exactly 
in an historical sense, but merely to indicate the most 
perfect type of the human cranium. It cannot be main- 
tained that the Shemite nations are at all inferior to the 
Europeans in the developement of the brain, or of its 
containing bony case.* | 

By the first and second of these divisions we are to 
understand the most perfect European developement, and 
one that is less eumorphous or less perfect, and with less 
ample developement of the anterior part of the head, but 
still the Iranian, or, what Blumenbach called, the Cau- 
casian type. 

We are not to suppose that these different forms, 
contrasted with what is termed Egyptian, are meant to be 
referred to races foreign to the Egyptian. ‘This seems 
not to be Dr. Morton’s opinion, from the following very 
judicious remarks, which refer particularly to the skulls 
found in the Memphite Necropolis. 

‘‘ A mere glance at this group of skulls will satisfy any 
one accustomed to comparisons of this kind, that most of 
these possess the Caucasian type in a most striking and 
unequivocal manner, whether we regard their form, size, or 
facial angle. It is in fact questionable, whether a greater 
proportion. of beautifully moulded heads would be found 
among an equal number of individuals taken at random 


* Neither of the two specimens, which Blumenbach gives (as the finest 
examples from his collection) of the capacious intellectual head, with ample 
‘xpansion of the forehead and: brain, is of the Indo-European race, one 
being a Georgian, that is of a really Caucasian, not European tribe, and 
the other, a Jewish cranium. 
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from any existing European nation. The entire series con- 
sists of sixteen examples of the Pelasgic, and seven of the 
Egyptian form, a single Semitic head, one of the Negroid 
variety, and one of mixed conformation. Of the antiquity 
of these remains there can be no question, and with respect 
to a part of them, those from the Pyramid of five steps, 
we have evidence of a more precise character. It may, 
perhaps, be conjectured by some, that the Pelasgic heads 
of this series belong to the Ptolemaic epoch, and hence 
pertain to the Greek inhabitants of that age. But it must 
be remembered that the rule of the Ptolemies lasted but 
about 300 years, whereas the Egyptians were themselves 
the masters of Memphis, and entombed their dead in its 
necropolis, more than 2000 years before either the Persians 
or Greeks effected the conquest of the country, no less 
than during the period of, and after these epochs of foreign 
domination. 

“Of the sixteen adult Pelasgic skulls of this series two 
or three are small; yet the whole number gives about 
eighty-eight cubic inches for the average internal capacity 
of the cranium, or size of the brain, while the mean of the 
facial angle is 80°. The seven Egyptian crania have a 
mean internal capacity of eighty cubic inches, and a facial 
angle of 77°.” 

The following observations of Dr. Morton on the more 
prevalent Egyptian physiognomy are well deserving of 
attention. It appears that this type pervaded all ranks 
of the Egyptian community. 

‘The monuments from Meroé to Memphis present a 
pervading type of physiognomy, which is every where dis- 
tinguished at a glance from the varied forms which not 
unfrequently attend it, and which possess so much natio- 
nality, both in outline and expression, as to give it. the 
highest importance in Nilotic ethnography. We may 
repeat that it consists in an upward elongation of the head, 
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with a receding forehead, delicate features, but rather 
sharp and prominent face, in which a long and straight or 
gently aquiline nose forms a principal feature. The eye 
is sometimes oblique, the chin short and retracted, the 
lips rather tumid, and the hair, whenever it is represented, 
long and flowing. 

“This style of features pertains to every class, kings, 
priests, and people, and can be readily traced through 
every period of monumental decoration, from the early 
Pharaohs down to the Greek and Roman dynasties. Among 
the most ancient, and at the same time, most characteristic 
examples, are the heads of Amenoph the Second, and his 
mother, as represented in a tomb at Thebes, which dates 
in Rosellini’s Chronology 1'727 years before our era. In 
these effigies all the features are strictly Egyptian, and 
how strikingly do they correspond with those of many of 
the embalmed heads from the Theban catacombs. 
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«A similar physiognomy preponderates among the royal 
Kgyptian personages of every epoch, as will be manifest 
to any one who will turn over the pages of Champollion 
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and Rosellini. ‘The head of Horus (Plate XIV. jig. 2*) 
is an admirable illustration, while, in the portraits of 
Rameses IV. and Rameses VII. (Plate XIV. figs.6 and'7*), 
the same lines are apparent, though much less strongly 
marked. How admirably, also, are they seen in the sub- 
joined juvenile head (fg. 91), | 
which is that of a royal prince, 
copied from the very ancient 
paintings in the tomb of Pehrai 3 
at Eletheias; and also the face of # 
Rameses VII. (ig. 92), who 
lived, perhaps, 1000 years later 
in time. 

““ I observe that the priests 
almost invariably present this 


physiognomy; and, in accordance 

with the usage of their caste, © (P 
have the head closely shaven. ~ \\ 
When coloured they are red, like Ne 
the other Egyptians. ; 


‘© The subjoined drawing 
(Mig. 93), which is somewhat 
harsh in outline, is from. the por- 
tico of one of the pyramids of = 
Meroé, and is probably one of 3 
the oldest human effigies in Nu- 
bia. They abound in all the 
temples of that country, and 
especially at Semneh, Dakkeh, 
Toleb, Gebel-Berkel, and Mes- 
soura. 

“From the numberless ex-# 
amples of similar conformation, * 
I select another of a priest from 
the bas-relief at Thebes, which is 


'* These refer to plates in Dr. Morton’s paper. 
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remarkable for delicacy of outline and pleasing serenity 
of expression (Pig. 94). 

“So invariably are these characters allotted to the sacer- 
dotal caste, that we readily detect them in the two priests 
who, by some unexplained contingency, became kings in 
the twentieth dynasty. Their names read Amensi-Krai- 
Pehor and Phisham on the monuments; and the accom- 
panying outline is a fac-simile of Rosellini’s portrait of the 
latter personage, who lived about 1100 years before the 
Christian era. In this head the Egyptian and Pelasgic 
character appear to be blended, but the former preponde- 
rates (fg. 95). 

“<The last outline (/%g. 96) represents a modification 
of the same type, that of the Harper in Bruce’s tomb at 
Thebes. ‘The beautiful form of the head, and the intel- 
lectual character of the face, may be compared with similar 
efforts of Grecian art. It dates from Rameses the Fourth. 

‘The peculiar head-dress of the Egyptians often greatly 
modifies, and, in some degree, conceals their characteristic 
features; and may, at first sight, lead to the impression 
that the priests possessed a physiognomy of a distinct or 
peculiar kind. Such, however, 
was not the case, as a little obser- 
avtion will prove. 

“In addition to the copious 
remarks already made in reference 
to the hair, we cannot omit the an- 
nexed picture from a tomb in 
Thebes, which represents an Egypt- 
ian woman in the act of lamenta- 
tion before the embalmed body 
of a relative, whilst the long black 
hair reaches even below the 
waist. 

‘Entering Africa by the Isth- 
mus of Suez, the children of pee 
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Ham were ushered into the fertile valley of the Nile, a 
region prepared by nature for settled communities and a 
primeval civilisation. In a country bounded by the Red 
Sea on one side, and by a wilderness on the other, and 
presenting but a narrow strip of land for its inhabitants, 
laws would at once become necessary for mutual protection ; 
and we may suppose that, while one portion of the Misrai- 
mites embraced these social restrictions, another, impatient 
of control, passed beyond the desert barrier on the west, 
and spreading themselves over the north of Africa, became 
those nomadic tribes, to which the earliest annals give the 
name of Libyans. It follows from this view of the question, 
that we-suppose the Egyptians and Libyans to have been a 
cognate people; that the former were the aboriginal inha- 
bitants of the valley of the Nile, and that their institutions, 
however modified by intrusive nations in after times, were 
the offspring of their own minds.” 


$5, 


AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY. 


Few additions have been made of late, in a connected 
and systematic from, to our previous acquaintance with the 
native races of America. ‘The magnificent publication 
of Dr. Morton, which far exceeds in its comprehensiveness 
and in the number and beauty of its engravings any Kuro- 
pean work that has yet appeared on national varieties of 
the skull, comprises nearly the sum of our information on 
the distinctive characters of the head and skeleton in the © 
several tribes of the New World; and the Synopsis of Indian 
tribes by the learned and Honourable Albert Gallatin is 
still the chief work of authority on the ethnology of the 
Northern Americans, and the only work in which these 
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races are classified according to the extent of knowledge as 
yet acquired by the distinctions and affinities of their lan- 
guages. The only part of the North American continent, 
which lay beyond the professed scope of M. Gallatin’s 
survey, was the region between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Northern Pacific. This chasm in North American eth- 
nology has been in some measure supplied by an excellent 
memoir of Professor Scouler on the tribes inhabiting the 
country to the northward of Nootka Sound, which appeared 
some time since in the “ Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society.” 

Those who are desirous of information on the history 
of the American nations are still anxiously looking for 
the appearance of the celebrated William von Humboldt’s 
posthumous work, which has been some time promised by 
M. Buschmann of Berlin. M. Buschmann has undertaken 
to render his assistance in its completion, as he has already 
done, much to the satisfaction of the public, in respect to 
the great work of the same author, on the “ Kawi- 
Sprache.” 


Of the Ojibways. 


Individuals belonging to several northern tribes have 
been brought, within a few years, to London, and have 
furnished specimens of the physiognomy of the native 
American race. The most remarkable are the Ioways, from 
the Rocky Mountains, and the Ojibways. 

The Ojibways, also called Chippeways, are reckoned 
by M. Gallatin a tribe of the northern branch of the great 
Algonquin-Lenape family, to which are likewise referred 
the Kuistenaux, or Killistenos, or Crees, the Algonquins 
proper, or Nippisings of Charlevoix, the Ottawas, the 
Potowatomies, and the Mississagues. All these nations 
speak dialects which are nearly allied, and are more or less 
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easily intelligible to each other, while the idioms belonging 
to other branches of the same great family, as those of the 
Lenape, or Delaware Indians, the Mohicans, the Nan- 
ticoks, and the Illinois, are much more remote. The 
Kuistenaux and Algonquins are the most northern of the 
northern branch: they inhabit Canada and the country on 
the river St. Lawrence. The Chippeways, or Ojibways, 
are intimately connected with the Ottawas; these were 
considered by the French Catholic Missionaries as the 
same people. ‘The original position of these people is said 
to have been on the Ottawa River, where they dwelt chiefly 
on an island, and exacted tribute from all canoes passing 
into the country of the Hurons. After the almost total 
destruction of the Hurons by the Five nations, in 1649, 
the people of the Algonquin-Lenape race, who had lived 
on that river, abandoned their ancient abodes; and a part 
of them passed to the south-western extremity of Lake 
Superior. ‘The Chippeways are now situated around Lake 
Superior, extending north-west towards Lake Winnipek, 
and west to Red River. 

A very interesting account was given long ago of the 
Chippeways by Carver, who resided some time among 
them; and they have been described lately by Professor 
Keating and by Mr. Catlin. The following account has 
been given by this last writer of the tribe and of the party 
of Ojibways who have lately been exhibited in London. 

‘The tribe amounts in number at this time to about 
25,000 persons. They occupy the eastern and _ north- 
eastern and northern shores of Lake Huron, also the whole 
northern and southern shores of Lake Superior, the head- 
waters of the Mississippi, and even extend over an immense 
tract of country to the north and west of the Lake of the 
Woods, reaching nearly to Lake Winnipek and Hudson’s 
Bay. In a political point of view the Ojibways are more 
important to Great Britain than any other American tribe 
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residing within the territory claimed by that kingdom. The 
Ojibways are composed of about thirty bands, each having 
at its head a chief, and they are all subservient to one 
supreme head. ‘The party now in England consist of nine 
individuals, six of whom are men and three females: they 
came from the eastern shore of Lake Huron. Of the men, 
one is a war-chief, fifty-one years of age, who is said to have 
distinguished himself, like the old chief, in the year 1812, 
by the side of the great warrior ‘Ticumak. ‘There are also 
three young men denominated warriors, and an interpreter, 
a half-bred Indian, who is named Not-een-a-kim, or the 
Strong Wind. ‘This young man, who is dressed in a semi- 
civilised costume, speaks French and English as well as 
the Ojibway language. He is twenty-two years of age. 
He is the son of a French Canadian named Candotte, 
who rendered the British Government some essential service 
during the last war in the capacity of Government inter- 
preter. His mother is an Ojibway woman. 

“The principal man of the party is Ah-qui-ne-quinto, 
the Boy, an old chief, now seventy-five years of age. His 
stature is six feet one and a half inches, and his counte- 
nance intellectual and benevolent. 

“Of the three females, two are wives of young men 
belonging to the party, and the third, a little girl ten years 
of age, and daughter of one of the band. They are all 
dressed in skins, and their dresses are ornamented with a 
profusion of beads of various colours, and with rows of 
elk’s teeth.” 


ON THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF SOUTHERN 
AFRICA. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


A.tTuHoueH that part of Africa which is to the south- 
ward of the equator, as well as the central region of the 
continent to the northward of the same line, contains vast 
spaces which have not yet been penetrated by European 
travellers, our knowledge respecting the country and its 
inhabitants has been considerably increased during the last 
few years. This is partly the result of expeditions of dis- 
covery undertaken by order, or with the sanction, of the 
Colonial Government at the Cape of Good Hope, by per- 
sons better qualified for the purpose by previous acquire- 
ments than most former travellers had been, and more 
amply provided with the means requisite to insure success.* 
A new light, also, has been thrown over a wider extent of 
Southern Africa, on the mutual relation of the native tribes, 
by missionaries, who, in the hope of preparing a way for 
the propagation of Christianity among the aboriginal in- 
habitants, have laboured successfully to make themselves 
familiar with several of their languages. ‘These meri- 
torious persons have also achieved, what is even more 
important with a view to the extension of knowledge, . 


_ * See a “Report of the Expedition for Exploring Central Africa 
from the Cape of Good Hope,: June 23, 1834, under the Superin- 
tendance of Dr. Andrew Smith,” Cape Town, 1836. Also, “ Report of an 
Expedition of Discovery through the Countries of the Great Namaquas, 
Boschuanas, and the Hill Damaras, in South Africa.” By Capt. J. E. 
Alexander, R.L.S., &c. Journal of Royal Geographical Society, vol. viii. 
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and which may hereafter prove to be of still greater and 
more permanent value with relation to objects of the 
highest interest. They have accomplished the arduous 
task of reducing to writing and subjecting to grammatical 
analysis the intricate and difficult combinations of these 
languages, which, in the complexity and almost infinite 
variety of their inflections, may be compared to the labori- 
ously constructed idioms of the North American nations. 
The result of these researches into the glossology of 
Southern Africa is similar to that which has been attained 
from inquiries of the same description in regard to the. 
languages of other barbarous countries. In all such 
regions —as, for example, in America and in Australia—it 
was long believed that the native population consisted of 
an immense number of distinct aboriginal tribes. The 
inhabitants of almost every valley, or separate plain, or 
mountainous tract, were supposed to have a language of 
their own, unconnected with the idioms of their nearest 
neighbours. Wherever sufficient inquiry has been made, 
a more accurate acquaintance with facts has proved the. 
fallacy of this opinion, and has shewn that a few mother 
tongues, mostly divided into a variety of dialects, are 
spread over vast spaces. In proportion as the inquiry has 
been more accurately pursued, and a scientific examination 
of languages has advanced, in the same degree the number 
of languages supposed to be distinct has been from time to 
time diminished. With the number of separate languages, 
that of distinct races, or families of nations, has been in 
proportion reduced. These observations are, perhaps, in. 
no instance more applicable than they are to the languages 
and nations of Africa. Ifwe survey the languages in refer- 
ence to the present state of our knowledge, we may perhaps 
venture to say that three-fourths of the whole extent of this 
Continent are occupied by three great families of nations. 
From these regions we exclude the whole of Central Negro- 
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land or Sudan, meaning the countries within the tropics 
and to the northward of the equator, or immediately under 
that line, where Africa has its greatest breadth, and throws 
out towards the Atlantic the great projecting land of Sene- 
gambia and Guinea. ‘The woolly-haired tribes, who in- 
habit Central Negroland, and Senegambia, and Guinea, 
cannot properly be termed a family of nations; because, 
although they bear to each other a striking physical re- 
semblance, we have as yet no proof, founded on an analysis 
of their languages, of a common link between them or of 
their descent from a common stock. If such a connexion 
should hereafter be found to exist, we shall then be enabled 
to refer nearly all the African nations to four great families. 
The three principal groups which, to the exclusion of the 
last-mentioned Negro nations, occupy nearly three-fourths 
of Africa, are the following :—The first are races more or 
less nearly allied to the Syro-Arabian family; this com- 
prehends the Lybian or Atlantic nations in the north, and 
the Abyssinian races to the east,—people who are spread 
over nearly all the north of Africa, from Mount Atlas to the 
Arabian Gulf. The second family are the Galla and the 
tribes related to them in the east and to the southward of 
Abyssinia. It seems not improbable that these last nations, 
viz., the Galla, may ultimately be found referable to 
the former groupe. The third is, perhaps, a still more 
widely dispersed family, occupying, we have reason to 
believe, nearly all that vast region of Africa which reaches 
from the equator to the southern tropic, as well as a con- 
siderable part of the territory that intervenes between the 
same line and the southern extremity of the continent. 
To this family of nations, I shall apply the distinctive 
epithet of the Great South African Race. They do not, 
however, occupy the whole of Africa beyond the southern 
tropic. A great tract of country between the Orange 


River and the Cape of Good Hope has been the abode 
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from immemorial time of a race of very different physical 
and moral character. They are the Lesser race of Southern 
Africans. Their character and history have been elucidated 
by late researches ; and the investigation will lead us to some 
facts which have a bearing on the origin and connexions 
of various nations, not only in Africa, but likewise in 
several other parts of the world. 

The following pages will be devoted to an attempt to 
throw some light on the ethnography and history of these 
two southern groupes of nations, or to collect and sys- 
tematise the scattered notices that are to be found in 
various quarters respecting them, some of which have 
lately come to my knowledge. 1 shall begin with the Lesser 
South African race. 


ge 


OF THE SAABIAN OR LESSER SOUTH AFRICAN RACE, INCLUD- 
ING THE HOTTENTOTS AND THE BUSHMEN. 


The people called by Europeans Hottentots and Bush- 
men are said to have among themselves the national appel- 
lation of Saabs or Saaps. Quaique is another name 
which belongs to them generally, and one syllable of this 
doubtless plural word seems to enter into the epithets of 
particular tribes of Hottentots, as Namaaqua, Gonaaqua. 
The origin of the word Hottentot is uncertain; it is pro- 
bably a corruption of Houteniqua, the name of a particu- 
lar tribe now extinct, or, at least, unknown. Dampier 
wrote the name of these people Hodmadods, instead of 
Hottentots. There was a tribe formerly termed Son- 
quas, and the Bushmen were termed in some old accounts 
Sonqua Hottentots. 

The Hottentots are a most singular race of people ; 
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they are the primeval inhabitants of a country which, in 
its aspect and in all its productions, is equally singular, 
and displays phenomena, both in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, not elsewhere seen. ‘The region of the world 
which it most nearly resembles, in all organised produc- 
tions as well as in the dryness of its soil, is the great 
island of Australia. ‘The high plain of Central Africa 
terminates to the southward in the plateau of the Gariep 
or Orange River, and hence the surface of the land de- 
clines towards the southern coast, not subsiding by a 
gentle and unbroken slope, or sinking precipitately by a 
sudden fall, but, like almost all the other table-lands 
which extend through the interior of great continents, by 
successive steps, or by a series of terrasses, each lower than 
the other, and all separated from each other by long ele- 
vated ridges, becoming in some parts high mountain- 
chains, which run like transverse walis almost across the 
south of Africa, from east to west.* ‘The longest and the 
most elevated of them may be considered as the southern 
boundary of the plateau or domain of the Gariep. It 
bears in different parts the names of Nieuwbergen, Sneuw- 
bergen, and Winterberg, and under the last name attains 
the height of 6000 feet. To the southward of this chain 
the dry and barren plains of the Great Karroo extend, 
though seventy or eighty miles in breadth, and are 
bounded farther south by the Zwarteberg, another trans- 


* T have abstracted this short survey of the geographical direction 
of South Africa from Ritter’s admirable outline,t adding many par- 
ticulars from the excellent description of Mr. Bunbury.? This traveller 
has evidently described from his own observation, and he appears not to 
have read the description given in the “ Erdkunde ;”’ yet he confirms the 
luminous views of the great geographer Ritter in almost every particular, 
and fills up his outline by additional observations. 


1 Ritter’s “ Erdkunde von Afrika.” 


o 


2 « Journey to the Country of Damaras.” 
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verse chain, which becomes the northern wall of a second 
terrass of lower level, and narrower than the Karroo. 
This longitudinal valley is the Lange-Kloof: The last 
range towards the south is formed by the Zwellendam, 
Outeniqua, and Zitzikamma Mountains, which cut off a 
littoral terrass, still of considerable elevation, stretching 
east and west from Algoa Bay to the Stormy Cape, and 
facing, like a great bulwark, the ocean of the Southern 
Pole. The interior of these regions consists, in many 
parts, of arid plains ; there are also fertile valleys and fine 
pasture-crounds, and, in other parts, forests of consider- 
able extent. In the deeper valleys are the channels of 
numerous streams, many of which are dry during a part 
of the year. The great river-system of the plateau is the 
Gariep, which in its length and direction has been com- 
pared to the Senegal. Unlike the other rivers of Africa, 
it scarcely fertilises its banks, which consist of bare and 
barren hills, surrounded by plains of yellow sand. South 
Africa is the region of a most peculiar vegetation, abound- 
ing in beautiful heaths and proteacez, aloés, euphorbias, 
and innumerable flowering shrubs, which, in their general 
forms, though not by identity of species, bear, as De Can- 
dolle and others have observed, a striking resemblance to 
the botany of Tasmania. In the same region are produced 
the multitudinous tribes of hoofed quadrupeds, of spring- 
bocks, nilghaus, and antelopes of various kinds, of giraffes 
and buffaloes, zebras and quaggas, created, as it would 
appear, since elsewhere they exist not, to wander over the 
same vast level wildernesses with the ostrich, the winged 
camel of the desert. Such is the native country of the 
Saabian race ; it resembles in some of its physical conditions 
the high plains of Central Asia, and its inhabitants, in many 
points of their bodily organisation, bear a corresponding 
analogy to the Mongoles of Great Tartary. The original | 
Hottentots were herdsmen: they followed their flocks, 
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clothed in sheepskins, roaming from place to place, and 
beguiling their movements with a monotonous, but plaint- 
ive song. Their wealth consisted in their herds and in 
_ the simple utensils which they carried on their pack-oxen, 
and their temporary dwellings were huts composed of the 
boughs of trees and mats. Other tribes, less fortunate 
from the first, lived wholly in the woods, upon the scanty 
sustenance which chance brought within their grasp. 
Without cattle, their only art was that of shooting with 
poisoned arrows animals which they could not surprise by 
their natural craft and their almost supernatural quickness 
in the chase. ‘The Bushmen were the outcasts of the more 
quiet and inactive herdsmen. ‘They were robbers—their 
hand was against every man, and they suffered recipro- 
cally the injuries which they inflicted. 

Erroneous notions have long ago been entertained re- 
specting the origin of the Bushmen, and their relation to 
the pastoral Hottentots. It is now possible to correct 
these mistakes, and I shall, for that purpose, enter into 
some details on the subject, and bring some facts to bear 
upon it, which tend to elucidate the ethnology of Southern 
Africa, and, perhaps, to suggest useful inquiries respecting 
the origin of some nations in other parts of the world. 

It has been supposed that the Bushmen are a race of 
people distinct from the Hottentots. This opinion was 
founded on the difference of their manners, on the sup- 
posed untamable character of the Bushmen, and, most of 
all, on the fact that the Hottentots do not understand the 
language of the Bushmen. : 

Others, who suppose the two nations to be of one stock, 
imagine that the hordes of Bushmen owe their existence to 
the hardships which were inflicted by the European colo- 
nists of South Africa on the Hottentots. The herdsmen of 
that race are supposed to have been plundered by the 
Dutch settlers near the Cape, and, after losing their cattle 
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and all their property, to have been driven into the wilder- 
ness to subsist on such food as they could acquire by the 
chase, and the rude arts of the most abject savages. 

Neither of these opinions is well founded, as it has 
been fully proved by the researches of an able and well- 
informed traveller, who has made a long abode in South 
Africa, and was engaged by the Colonial Government to 
undertake a long journey of investigation in the interior 
of Hottentot-land and Kafiristan. From Dr. Andrew 
Smith’s accurate information we are convinced that the 
Bushmen are of the same race as the Hottentots, and 
originally spoke the same language. ‘They have been se- 
parated, however, from the pastoral Hottentots from a 
very distant period, and do not owe their destitute condi- 
tion to the robberies inflicted on their forefathers by Euro- 
pean colonists, though their numbers have been augmented 
from time to time by the resort of outcasts from various 
conquered and reduced tribes to the wandering hordes in 
their vicinity. It appears extremely probable from Dr. 
Andrew Smith’s researches, that the Bushmen existed in 
separate hordes in Southern Africa from a period even 
long antecedent to the arrival of the first colonists of the 
Cape. 

The earliest notice of the Bushmen that is known 
occurs in the narrative of an expedition to the country of 
the Amaquas, undertaken in the year 1685, by the Dutch 
governor of the colony, Simon van der Stell.* In this nar- 
rative an account was given of a people whose description 
exactly coincides with that of the present Bushmen. They 
were termed Sonquas, and lived in the immediate vicinity of 
the Amaqua Hottentots: they are said to have been robbers. 


* «Diary of a Journey made by the Governor Simon van der Stell 
to the Country of the Amaquas in the year 1685.”’ Translated from the 
Dutch by W. L. Von Buschenroder, Esq. South African Quarterly 
Journal. Cape Town, 1820. 
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“They carried,” says the writer of this relation, ‘“ bows 
and arrows, and assagays, possessed no cattle, and sub- 
sisted on wild honey and the game which they shot. 
Their abodes, or rather places of wandering, were along a 
stream which flowed from the Gricqua mountains, falling 
into the Olifant river. On inquiry,” continues the narra- 
tor, “‘we learned that Sonqua signifies the same as pauper 
does in Europe, and that each tribe of Hottentots had 
their own Sonquas, whom they employed to give notice of 
approaching strangers. ‘These Sonquas never plunder 
from the kraals of the people in whose service they are, 
but they rob others, and that as well in time of peace as in 
time of war. They possess nothing besides what they 
obtain by depredation.”’ 

I have been assured by Dr. Andrew Smith, who has 
not yet given to the world a full account of the results of 
his extensive observations on South Africa, that almost 
every tribe of people who have submitted themselves to 
social laws, recognise the rights of property and reciprocal 
social duties, and have thereby acquired some wealth, and 
have formed themselves into a respectable caste, are sur- 
rounded by hordes of vagabonds and outcasts from their 
own community, or have them in their vicinity; that these 
hordes are ever gathering accessions from the predatory 
parties of neighbouring tribes, or even of more distant 
bodies of people. ‘Their haunts are in the wilderness, and 
in the fastnesses of mountains and forests, and become the 
resort of all who from crimes and destitution are obliged to 
retire and hide themselves from the abodes of the more 
- industrious, and honest, and thriving, of the community. 
Such are the Bushmen of the Hottentot race. But a si- 
milar condition in society produces similar results in 
regard to other races; and the Kafirs have their Bushmen 
as well as the Hottentots. But the people known to the 
Cape colonists are merely the outcast Hottentots. There 
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are likewise vagabonds belonging to the Bechuana nation, 
who are called by the latter people Balalas. The wild 
outcasts who are scattered over the Kalahaie desert are 
known by the title of Bahalahaie. ‘These, like the Balala, 
consist of the paupers and outcasts from different nations 
and the neighbourhood. ‘They all stand,” as Dr. A. 
Smith assures me, ‘in the same relation to the Kafirs as 
the Bushmen to the Hottentots.” 

We may here mention that the Amakosah or Kosa 
Kafirs had formerly under their dominion a servile tribe of 
the same description, well known under the name of Fingoes. 
A detailed account of this race was sent to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society by Captain Alexander, from which the 
following particulars are taken. 

When Major-General Sir B. D’Urban crossed the Kei 
in the Kafir war of 1835 and entered Hintza’s country, 
he found a numerous population of Fingoes living in a 
a state of abject slavery under the Amakosah Kafirs. They 
amounted to 17,000 souls. ‘The whole body of this servile 
race were emancipated by the English from their cruel 
bondage, and settled in a state of freedom on lands which 
were given them between the Lower Keiskamma and the 
Great Fish River. 

The name Fingoes implies wanderers, beggars, or out- 
casts. They belong to various scattered tribes of the Kafir 
race, and have the language of the Amakosah. ‘The fol- 
lowing are the names of the tribes of Fingoes and of their 
chiefs :—1. Umslambisa, chieftain of the Amaslubi. 2. 
Matomela, of the Amakelidwani. 3. Iokwene, of the 
Amazisi. 4. Umkwenkwezi, of the Amabili. 5. Uc- 
wana, of the Amagobizembi. 6. Uhliso, of the Amaseku- 
neni. 7% Umkwali, of the Abaswawo. 8. Unom- 
tshatsho, of the Amantozake. 9. Umkuzangwe, of the 
Abayimani. 

The Fingoes are darker and shorter than the Ama- 
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kosah, but are said to be as active and even braver than 
“the sons of Kahabi;” six Fingoes being able to fight, 
and overcome twelve Kosahs similarly armed. The men 
of the Fingoes have woolly hair, round noses, thickish lips, 
straight and muscular limbs, and average five feet eight 
inches in height. ‘Their dress consists of a dressed ox-hide, 
worn with the hair inwards, rude sandals on their feet, a 
skin-sheath, like the other tribes ; their ornaments are bead 
ear-rings, tufts of jackals’ tails on their heads, bead-neck- 
laces, generally blue and white, brass rings on their arms, 
and a belt of small rings, strung on leather, round their 
waists. ‘The women wear small turbans of skin or cloth, 
not to defend the head from the sun, but to enable them 
better to carry burdens, a petticoat of hide, a skin breast- 
cover ornamented with beads; and some of them wear the 
Kafir female-kaross or mantle of hide, from which depends 
behind a flap covered with brass buttons. Beneath the 
petticoat is worn a small triangular apron, ornamented 
with beads. They also wear bead-necklaces and _ brass 
bracelets. The children are carried behind wrapped in 
the kaross. 

The Fingoes are in general good-natured people. The 
men labour in the fields as well as the women, and in this 
respect are unlike the Kafirs, among whom the principal 
attention of the men is devoted to the cattle. ‘The huts of 
the Fingoes are hemispheres of boughs covered with grass; 
their food, curdled milk and millet. In war they carry 
bundles of assagays, or javelins, and a large oval shield of 
ox-hide, over which they can just look. At night in the 
field they get close together ; and they cover themselves 
with their shields when they sleep. At present they dread 
fire-arms.* 


* «Ten Years in South Africa,” by Lieut. J. W. D. Moodie. London, 
1835. 
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The fact of a tribe of people in a better condition, and 
looking upon themselves as of higher caste and dignity, 
having in its vicinity hordes of a lower state, a sort of 
mlechch’as, or a “mixed multitude,” descended probably 
from refugees and outcasts, and more or less mingled with 
foreigners and vagabonds from various quarters, is a thing 
likely to have occurred in other parts of the world besides 
South Africa, and the supposition of its existence may tend 
to explain many phenomena in history or ethnology. In 
India, for example, it cannot be doubted that many a tribe 
of obscure origin living beyond the limits, or on the out- 
skirts of civilised communities, owes its existence, in a 
great part at least, to the shelter which woods, and fast- 
nesses, and mountainous tracts afford, from time to time, 
to persons whose character and habits of life are such as to 
unfit them for the observation of laws, and for submission 
to regal and priestly ordinances. Many writers on Indian 
history have attributed this origin to the Bhils and Goands, 
and other tribes of the mountains, who display but slight 
differences in physical character and language from the 
people of the plains. ‘The hypothesis that all such tribes 
are aborigines of the mountainous parts of India has been 
perhaps taken up in some instances hastily, and in others 
extended too far, though it is not unlikely that some of the 
mountains and wildernesses of the Dekhan may contain 
descendants of an ancient population, which was at least 
the original nucleus of the hordes of barbarians who now 
dwell there, and among whom the languages of the plains 
are still spoken, though with dialectic differences It is 
probable that there was always in Egypt a large popula- 
tion of mixed races besides the pure castes of the Egyptian 
stock; and we thus are enabled to account for many 
varieties of statement in ancient descriptions of the Egypt- 
ians, and in the physical traits of mummies, while the 
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national type, as represented by paintings and sculptures, 
was strikingly uniform. In Europe it is difficult to de- 
termine how far the same observations may serve to account 
for certain national relations. ‘The Lappes seem to bear 
a similar relation to the Finns and their vicinity, as the 
Bushmen to the present Hottentots. ‘They appear to have 
been a wild and predatory tribe who sought the desert, 
like the Arabian Bedouins, while the Finns cultivated the 
soil like the industrious Fellahs. Between the meagre and 
small Bedouins and the comparatively stout and athletic 
Fellahs of the same race, a greater difference of bulk and 
stature exists than that of the Bushmen and Hottentots ; 
and the Lappes and Finns perhaps differ from each other 
still more in this respect.* 

Another phenomenon deserving of notice, and interest- 
ing ina general point of view, is the change of language 


* Many instances may be remembered in ancient history in which 
tribes of people, who were probably of kindred origin with their 
masters, have been reduced and kept in a state of vassalage for many 
generations, and treated with the greatest cruelty. The Helots of the 
Spartans are said to have been the enslaved people of Messenia, who 
themselves were akin to the Lacedemonians. At all events they were 
Greeks and belonged to the same family. In like manner, the people 
who are termed by St. Jerome and Ammianus Limigantes, appear to 
have been a servile race under the ancient Sarmate. It is related by 
historians, that having been armed for the defence of their country 
against the Goths, they became aware of their strength and greater 
numbers, and, after gaining a victory over foreign enemies, expelled 
their masters. It is about this period, or soon after, that the names of 
Sarmate and Iazyges disappear from history, and that of the Slaves, or 
Slavonians, is for the first time heard. 


1 Ammian. Marcell. lib. xvii. 12. See several other writers cited 
in the “ Ancient Universal History,” vol. xvi. p. 1383. It seems that the 
ruling caste among the Sarmate, who were expelled, were named Arca- 
rogantes, and the slaves Limigantes. 
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or the difference of speech between the Bushmen and the 
Hottentots. | | 

The language of the Bushmen is merely a dialect of 
the Hottentot idiom, spoken by all of that race. This is 
the decided testimony of all late travellers, though the dif- 
ferences of words collected in vocabularies are so great as 
have given rise at one period to a different opinion. 
The people of some hordes speak much like the Namaa- 
quas, others use the same words with a different pronuncia- 
tion; a third party, as we are assured by Dr. Andrew 
Smith, vary their speech designedly by affecting a singular 
mode of utterance, and adopt new words with the intent of 
rendering their ideas unintelligible to all but the members of 
their owncommunity. for this last custom a peculiar name 
exists, which is—‘“‘cuze cat.” ‘This is considered as greatly 
advantageous to the tribe in assisting concealment of their 
exploits and designs. ‘The modified dialect is more or less 
understood by the population belonging to each Bushman 
tribe, but not to the Hottentots, or those who know only 
the common language of the race. That clapping noise 
occasioned by the various motions of the tongue, which is 
characteristic of the Hottentot language, is particularly of 
frequent occurrence among the Bushmen, who often use it 
so incessantly as to make it appear that they give utterance 
to a jargon consisting of an uninterrupted succession of 
claps. ‘The dialects of the Bushmen thus modified are not 
generally intelligible to the Hottentots, though it is 
observed, on the other hand, that such Bushmen as 
live on friendly terms with the Hottentots in their neigh- 
bourhood, and associate with them, acquire such a 
modification of utterance that their language is perfectly 
understood. 

The fact that a savage nation is thus known to modify 
its speech purposely for the sake of becoming unintelligible 
to its neighbours is by no means unimportant in regard to 
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the history of languages. It is impossible to say how many 
of the apparently original diversities of human speech may 
have derived their commencement from a similar cause, 
and from the voluntary adoption of a new jargon by some 
small separated community. ‘The clapping articulation of 
the Hottentots may have originated wholly from this habit. 

‘‘The present abodes of the Bushmen are scattered 
through the whole of the extensive plains lying between 
the northern boundary of the colony, the Kamiesberg 
range of mountains, and the Orange River. In former 
times they were more widely spread, and are said to have 
occupied many districts now far within the boundaries of 
the colony, as the barren districts between the Olifant and 
Groene Rivers and the Great Karroo, as well as the 
country on the Camptoes River. The population is thinly 
spread, especially at particular seasons of the year, or when 
the supply of game is scanty. In situations where nature 
is liberal of productions readily applicable to the support 
of life, small communities exist; where food is scanty or 
water defective, it is rare to find more than one or two 
families in the same place. Little intercourse exists be- 
tween them, except when self-defence, or an occasional 
combination in some marauding expedition undertaken in 
the hope of booty, brings them into contact; and some 
mischief is apprehended by the colonists when it is known 
that many Bushmen have formed their kraals in the same 
neighbourhood.” 

They are constantly roving about from one place to 
another in quest of a precarious subsistence. Hence they 
bestow but little labour on their temporary dwellings. 
They erect a shelter of bushes for the night, or rest under 
mats suspended on poles, or dig holes in the ground, into 
which they creep. ‘Their clothing is principally a kaross, 
or loose mantle of sheep-skin, which is a garment by day 
and a covering by night. ‘They carefully besmear their 

SS 
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skin with fat as a protection against the parching effect of 
the heat and wind, and, like other savages, they are fond 
of ornamenting their hair, and ears, and bodies, with beads 
and buttons, shells and teeth, and other barbaric deco- 
rations. : 

In physical characters the Bushmen differ little from 
the Hottentots in general. Dr. Andrew Smith declares 
that they are certainly not inferior in stature to the other 
Hottentots. Among the latter there are individuals of 
very puny growth, and those travellers who have given us 
the most striking descriptions of the Bushmen were probably 
less acquainted than this intelligent writer with the other 
Hottentot tribes. We are told by Mr. Leslie, who has 
described the Bushmen of the Orange River, that, small 
in stature as the Hottentot race is, they are in that quarter 
less than elsewhere. He adds that they seldom exceed 
five feet. ‘This, however, indicates no great difference, or, 
at least, not more than may well be attributed to scanty 
sustenance, beginning from childhood and _ continuing 
through many generations. We are assured by Mr. Bun- 
bury, who had better opportunities than most travellers for 
observation, that the Hottentots are a very diminutive race. 
He declares that the majority of those in the Cape corps, 
at least of the new levies, are under five feet in height, and 
by no means strong. ‘Their hands and feet are small and 
delicate, in which particular they differ remarkably from 
the Negroes. 

The perceptive faculties of the Bushmen are wonder- 
fully acute. Like the nomadic nations of High Asia, 
whom they resemble in the manner of their existence and in 
the general contour of their cranium, they discern objects 
with the naked eye from a distance at which Europeans 
can only read by means of the telescope. In situations 
where the eye is unavailable, says Dr. Smith, it is wonder- 
ful with what certainty and readiness the ear directs them 
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to an object; and again when distance renders sound in- 
audible, the eye operates with a precision and power which 
a person who has never witnessed the like would scarcely 
be disposed to credit. 

Like other savages, the Bushmen are cruel and re- 
vengeful. ‘The desire of revenge is one of the strongest of 
their passions ; it urges them to the most barbarous acts ; 
they commit the most frightful outrages under the impulse 
of momentary irritation, as well as in the gratification of 
long-fostered malice. ‘Their eagerness for vengeance is 
so urgent as to render them indifferent on whom they 
wreak it, provided the sufferer be of the same country as 
the offender, and they make the innocent suffer for the 
guilty. Dr. Andrew Smith assures us that he has seen 
their cruelty and revenge exercised on their own rela- 
tives with as much rancour as on strangers; and several 
instances have come within his knowledge in which parents 
destroyed their own children, and even boasted of their 
cruelty towards their own offspring, and were praised for it 
by their companions. ‘The passion of anger has amazing 
influence over them: it incites them to frequent murders. 
A total want of forethought is one of their characteristics, 
and the prospects of to-morrow, or of the time to come, 
seldom occupy their minds. 

Although the wild tribes of the Hottentot race display 
ferocity and all the other vices of savage life, yet we have 
abundant proof that these people are not insusceptible of 
the blessings of civilisation and Christianity. No unculti- 
vated people appear to have received the instructions of the 
Moravian missionaries more readily than the Hottentots, 
or to have been more fully reclaimed and Christianised. 
In one of my former works I have taken pains to collect 
the most authentic accounts of their change of condition, 
and to compare it with that of other nations who in later 
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times have received the blessing of conversion to the 
Christian religion. 


§ IL. 


OF THE GREAT SOUTH AFRICAN RACE. 


I now proceed to the family of nations which I propose 
to designate as the Great South African race, and I shall 
endeavour to lay before my readers a brief survey of its 
principal branches, with an account of the countries in- 
habited by them in different parts of the African continent. 
They will be described under the following heads :— 

1. The nations in the western parts of South Africa 
within the so termed empire of the Mani.kongo. 

2, The tribes of Kafiristan, or South-eastern Africa, 
comprising all those nations who are known to speak the 
Kosa and the Sichuana languages. 

3. The nations of the Mosambique coast and the adja- 
cent inland countries. 

4. The’ nations of the coast of Zanzibar and Ajan, 
including the Suaheli. } 

I shall commence with the western nations, who were 
first known to Europeans. 


The Nations of the Western Part of the South African 
Empire of the Mani-kongo. 

Our earliest accounts of the western parts of South 
Africa are derived from the Portuguese, who discovered 
and founded colonies on the coast during the fifteenth 
century. The country was termed by the geographers of 
that time Southern Ethiopia. The first Portuguese ship 
is said to have made its appearance in the River Zaire, 
under the command of Diego Caba, in 1484. The ad- 
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jacent country was described by Lopez, who resided in it 
several years, and whose account was drawn up and 
published by Pigafetta.* If we may believe the uniform 
representations of these writers, all the native races in- 
habiting the western side of Africa, from the equator to 
Cape Negro, were, at the era of their discovery, subject to 
-a great empire, the sovereign of which, termed the Mani- 
kongo, held under his dominion all the countries between 
Loango in the north and Loanda in the south, inclusive. 
This empire is said to have been entire at the arrival of 
the Portuguese, but it became soon after that era dismem- 
bered, the governors of particular provinces assuming the 
rank of independent chieftains, or manis ; and the pro- 
vince of Kongo, which was situated in the middle, between 
the north and south, remaining alone in subjection to the 
sovereign and his descendants. 

The Portuguese regarded all the imhabitants of the 
region comprehended in the real or pretended empire of 
the Mani-kongo as forming but one people or race. They 
all spoke a common language, which was, however, di- 
vided into many dialects, but these dialects, according to 
the accounts transmitted by the Portuguese writers, dif- 
fered not more widely than does the language of Lisbon 
from that of Madrid. 

According to the idea which the most accurate and 
clear-sighted of physical geographers hast formed of this 
region, the domain of the Mani-kongo consists of a triple 
terrass of mountain-lands, situated in successively declining 
levels, by which the high plateau of Southern Africa is 
gradually lowered towards the ocean. ‘The highest terrass 


* « Descriptio Regni Congiani,’ in the “ Vera Descriptio Regni 
Africani, quod, &c., Congia appellatur. Per Phil. Pigafettam, olim ex 
Edoardi Lopez acroamatis lingua Italicd excerpta.” In folio. Francof,. 
1698. 

+ Professor Karl Ritter. 
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is bounded towards the lower country on the west, by the 
loftv chains of the Serras de Cristal, de Sal and de Prata. 
All these chains run from north to south, and, like the 
parallel ranges of the Alleghany mountains, they are all 
intersected by the excavated channels of those rivers which 
flow through them from the interior upland towards 
the Atlantic. Such is the direction given to the 
course of these rivers in the old chart of Lopez. The 
modern maps of the country are generally erroneous in 
giving to the mountain-chains a direction parallel to that of 
the rivers. 

On the lowest of these terrasses, that is, on the littoral 
plain, sandy and intersected by numerous water-courses, is 
a region of torrid heat and pestilential climate, covered 
with morasses, and abounding in reptiles and wild beasts. 

Very different from that above described is the middle 
region, which the Kongos themselves regard as a terres- 
trial paradise. It is extremely populous and well culti- 
vated, enjoys a temperate and delightful climate, and com- 
prehends all the most fertile provinces of the empire of 
Kongo. 

The most populous part of the empire is the celebrated 
and luxuriant Bamba, which is termed by Cavazzi “la 
chiave e’ lo scudo, la spada e la defesa del re.” Al- 
though forming but a sixth part of the Kongoan realm, it 
is said to have furnished an army of 400,000 warriors. 
“In the territory of the Ambriz,” according to a recent 
traveller, ‘and in the neighbouring provinces, the country 
presents a succession of beautiful and picturesque land- 
scapes, swelling into undulations, with gentle eminences 
crowned by thickets and clumps of trees, and divided by 
fertile valleys or deep ravines, which are covered with the 
luxuriant vegetation of the tropical climate. In other 
parts are barren hills, bleak and arid tracts, partially co- 
vered with detached rocks and masses of granite, displaying 
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a striking contrast to the densely-wooded tracts through 
which the River Zaire pursues its course.” * 

The Portuguese had free access only to the littoral 
region of Kongo. Here the Roman Catholic religion was 
introduced at first by Portuguese ecclesiastics, and was 
afterwards propagated by the first and second missions of 
the Jesuits in 1539 and 1613, and, subsequently, by Fran- 
ciscans. With the exception of Sogno, a district of the 
middle region, the progress of Christianity was confined to 
the lower or littoral provinces, among which was situated 
the mission of Loanda. San Salvador was the centre of 
Portuguese influence, and the chief seat of proselytism. 

The high plain in the interior, towards the great 
inland plateau, was the region over which the celebrated 
Jagas, or Giagas, wandered, represented by the writers 
who describe them as tribes of nomadic warriors of fierce 
and cruel habits, delighting in blood and carnage, of whose 
inroads the settled inhabitants of Kongo were in continual 
dread. According to the representation of these people 
drawn by the old Portuguese writers, they in many respects 
resembled, and they may perhaps be considered as proto- 
types of the present Kafir tribes, the Amakosah, Amazulah, 
Amathymbah, and other barbarians of Eastern Kafiristan. 
The Jagas, under the command of their terrible chieftain 
Zimbo, made their first attack on the province of Batta, in 
1542, and in the following years they poured themselves in 
an overwhelming torrent upon the whole kingdom of Kongo. 
They were not expelled till after a war of four years in 
duration, and then with the assistance of the Portuguese. 
In 1569 the same people are said to have been completely 
routed on the eastern coast, near Mombase, after having 


* ‘Observations on the Natives of the Three Kingdoms of Ambriz, 
Ambrizette, and Musula, southward of the River Congo, South Africa.” 
By W. F. Daniell, Esq., M.R.C.S. Read before the Ethnological 
Society of London, Nov. 12, 1847. 
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laid waste the whole region of Monomotapa. ‘The Jagas 
are uniformly described as wandering, barbarous hordes, 
without knowledge of agriculture, and without fixed dwell- 
ings, who cut down forests for the fortification of their 
camps, burnt all the towns and villages, killed their ene- 
mies, and devoured the bodies of the slain. Under their 
queen Zingha, who is said to have established among them 
a code of laws for the regulation of their sanguinary war- 
fare, many tribes of Jagas settled themselves in the con- 
quered countries. 


Physical Characters of the People of Kongo. 


From the great diversity of climate and local situation 
in the different provinces of the domain of Mani-kongo we 
might be prepared to look for variety in the physical cha- 
racters of the people, and this is what all travellers declare 
to exist in a most striking degree. ‘Their complexion is 
said by Lopez and Cavazzi to differ considerably, some 
being of a dark brown colour, while others are of an olive, 
and some of a blackish red. . All travellers are agreed in 
ascribing to the people of Kongo this variety, both in co- 
lour and in the form of their features.* 

This variation in physical character cannot. be fully 
explained on the hypothesis which attributes it to inter- 
mixture of races. ‘There are indeed various tribes in the 
countries connected with Kongo, and these tribes, as we 
shall have occasion to notice, are more or less mixed and 
blended in the actual population of some of the provinces. 
But the tribes alluded to are themselves, for the most part, 
and as far as we know without exception, merely branches 
of the same great nation. The differences of dialect noticed 


* Professor Smith informs us that a chieftain at Malambo, and many 
of his retinue, had noble countenances, with more of the Arab than of the 
Negro character. 
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among them are but slight, and such as would tend to 
prove them to be one people. ‘There is but one race fo- 
reign to the aborigines of South Africa, with whom it can 
be imagined with any degree of probability that the tribes 
of Kongo can have been intermixed. I mean the Portu- 
guese. ‘The Portuguese have had for some centuries 
settlements in this region, and in some parts have been 
intimately connected with the native inhabitants. But the 
Portuguese colonists have been by far too few in number 
to produce any impression on the stock of people inhabiting 
the great empire of Kongo. We are assured that, in fact, 
there are very few mulattoes among the inhabitants of the 
country; and it is well known that the Portuguese colo- 
nisation has been nearly confined to Angola. 

The limits of the country occupied by the kindred 
nations of this part of Africa are not exactly known. The 
distance from Cape Lopez to Cape Negro is about 300 
leagues ; but it is probable that the natives of the country 
to the northward of Cape Lopez are of the same race. To 
the southward of Cape Negro are the people of Benguela, 
who are said to speak a different idiom from that of 
Kongo, but whether this is a distinct language or only 
differs as a dialect from the speech of Angola, we have no 
certain information. There are many different nations 
long separate and physically distinguished from each other 
within the limits above defined, but they are, accord- 
ing to testimony which I shall cite, all branches of one 
race. We have obtained much new and valuable informa- 
tion as to the languages of the tribes and their mutual 
distinctions, both physical and moral, from a very intelli- 
gent traveller, Mr. W. Daniell, a medical man, who has 
resided two years in different parts of the Kongoese country. 
The following notices are taken, partly from a memoir 
presented by this gentleman to the Ethnological Society of 
London, but principally from information which the author 
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has kindly communicated to myself personally. The fol- 
lowing sketch gives the relative position of different coun- 
tries and races. 


Loango 
Anzichi 
Malemba 


Cabenda 
Giagas, 
River Zaire or Jagas 
LS 
KONGO 


Ambriz 


Musula 


Loango, the northern country, has been described by 
Proyart, who says, that one dialect,—we may presume one 
race, — extends through it and the other provinces to the 
northward of the Zaire. ‘This includes Kakongo and Ma- 
lemba, as well as Cabenda or Angoy, which is inhabited 
by a particular tribe, who differ from all the other nations 
in physical characters. 

To the southward of the Zaire is the proper country of 
the Kongos, who have a different language from that of 
Loango. ‘The difference is only dialectical. Kongo is 
divided into numerous provinces, among which are Bamba, 
Sogno, &c. Included in the limits of Bamba are the dis- 
tricts of Ambrizette, Ambriz, and Musula, among the 
natives. of which Mr. Daniell chiefly resided. 

Angola lies to the southward of the river Danda, and 
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extends from 8° 30” to 16° S. lat. In Angola is Loando San 
Paoli, the capital of the Portuguese possessions in Africa. 

The language of Angola is termed the Ambunda, 
’*Mbunda, or Bunda language ; and the people are called by 
Mr. Daniell the Bundas. The Bunda or Angolan lan- 
guage was studied by the Portuguese missionaries, and a 
grammar and dictionary of it have been published, written 
by Father Cannicattim. 

‘The Anzichi or Antziki are a people of the interior 
behind Loango. ‘Their relation to the native tribes of the 
empire has hitherto been only conjectured. Mr. Daniell 
thus describes the people of Kongo proper. 

“The characteristics of the primitive Kongoese are a 
dark or jet-black colour of the skin or complexion, crisp 
woolly hair, large black eyes, and a countenance of small 
features, having, but in a moderate degree, the Negro 
peculiarity of thick lips, a flat expanded nose, and a low 
depressed forehead, with that placidity of mien, or har- 
monious softness and quietude of expression, which gives a 
pensive or somewhat melancholy look. Something almost 
analogous to the subdued air of dejection that pervades the 
physiognomy of the Eboes and other tribes to the north- 
ward of the equator, may be recognised among the natives 
of Kongo. ‘This peculiarity, however, is relieved by the 
bright and lively lustre of the eye when they are animated 
by any unusual emotion. ‘Their stature and developement 
of frame, as compared with the tribes of Northern Africa, 
present a rather diminutive and effeminate appearance ; nor 
have they that aspect of dignity and symmetrical rotundity 
of form, blended with a firm muscular organisation, so 
commonly observed among the northern races, while the 
inferiority of their intellectual. endowments is decided and 
manifest.” 

Mr. Daniell informs us afterwards that this description 
applies more particularly to the people of low maritime 
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districts. He says,—‘‘It must be considered that this 
description is only applicable within a limited sphere and 
must be qualified before it can be applied to the people of 
the same race who inhabit the hilly regions adjoining 
Embomma, or those villages situated above the first and 
second falls of the river Zaire. Here,” he says, ‘the 
dark hue and the rough dirty aspect of the skin become 
less conspicuous, and in their place we observe a more deli- 
cate cutaneous tegument, comprising the different grada- 
tions of yellow, bronze, and deep-brown tints. ‘The coun- 
tenance in many instances, especially among the females, 
assumes a more interesting and pleasing character from 
the softened expression of the features, which is heightened 
in effect by the display of the feelings, more open and 
unreserved than the repressed and vindictive passions pre- 
dominant among the Negro tribes who reside amid the 
swamps near the embouchure of the Kongo. ‘The physical 
traits, in combination with an air of inferior intelligence 
and a corresponding outline of form, reveal a line of de- 
marcation between various tribes of a common origin, in- 
habiting the banks of the same river, but severed from 
one another only by the peculiar endemic agencies of 
situation, temperature, and elevation of soil.” 

Mr. Daniell has given me the following notes on the 
differences observable between the several nations of the 
Kongo empire. 


Of the People of Ambriz. 


Ambriz is the name of a province which formerly con- 
stituted a part of the principality of Bamba, one of the 
seven kingdoms or great states included in the ancient 
empire of the Mani-Kongo. Ambriz was distinguished 
by the name of Quitungo. In the confusion and anarchy 
which succeeded the dismemberment of the empire, the 
Portuguese subdued Ambriz, but were afterwards expelled 
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by the natives. Ambriz and Ambrizette, which were used 
as distinctive epithets of provinces or states, are originally 
the names of the chief rivers which flow through these 
countries. Musula is a third province, and they are all 
within the limits of Bamba. 

‘¢ The inhabitants of both Ambriz and Musula,” as Mr. 
Daniell informs me, “are closely allied in physical structure 
and language, and other peculiarities, to the tribes resident 
on the banks of the river Zaire, and within the kingdom of 
Kongo.” Yet they have some peculiarities which may be 
attributed to intermixture with the various hordes of 
people in the interior who from time to time have de- 
scended the channel of the river Ambriz. Compared with 
the people of Ambrizette, or the natives of the town and 
bay of Yuma, the natives of Ambriz are said by Mr. 
Daniell to have no distinguishing marks. ‘‘ Their skin is 
of various colours. They are of a mixed character be- 
tween the Negro and the Kafir, and have the peculiarities 
of both to a certain extent. Their features are far from 
agreeable, and are not so pleasing as are those of the people 
of Loango and other tribes farther northward. ‘The hues 
of the skin most commonly met with are yellow, brownish 
yellow, reddish black, which is very common, and jet-black. 
They are comparatively of short stature.” 


Cabendas, or People of Angoy. 


The Cabendas are the only race on the south-west coast 
of Africa who leave their country and enter into the service 
of strangers, like the Kroomen of North Africa. They man 
the launches and the ships of Europeans. ‘They sail in boats, 
from Loanda as far north as Loango or Malemba, coasting 
the land all the way: the Portuguese implicitly trust them, 
and send their merchandise without any white men. ‘The 
greatest peculiarity in their organisation is, that they are 
of much lighter colour than any other tribe—the pre- 
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dominant hue of their skins beng of a moderate yellow, 
varying into a darker tint. It is a very curious circum- 
stance, that the Kongo people to the southward are of a jet 
black, and the Loango people to the northward equally so, 
while the Cabendas are so different in colour as to be dis- 
tinguished from most of the tribes in south-western Africa. 
The English do not trust them so much as the Kroomen ; 
they have among the English a character for roguery. 

There are generally three classes of chiefs under one 
king in this part of Africa. They are — 

1. Mambookas, or governors of towns. 

2. Mongroys, or king’s councillors, who also possess 
some authority. 

3. The Mafukas, or custom-officers, whose duty is to 
receive the customs for the monarch; they are among the 
chiefs who attend the king’s council. 

On the Kongo the term Chenoo is given in the place 
of Mambooka to the chieftains or governors. The 
governments in this part of Africa are not so despotic as 
those in the north; the power of the kings is much re- 
stricted; they are controlled by a council composed of the 
higher class of chiefs. In Ambriz the king reigns only 
a limited number of years; he is elected from amid the 
highest class of chiefs, and his tenure of power will in some 
degree depend upon the state of the seasons ; for instance, 
if during the rainy season little or no rain falls—a very 
common occurrence — the country becomes parched, and a 
famine frequently ensues; if this occurs often, the king 
becomes unpopular, and is deposed. ‘The greatest popu- 
larity that a king can obtain in Ambriz, is from a heavy 
rainy season. When a king is once elected he is never 
permitted to visit the sea-shore or live within sight of the 
ocean. ‘The great distinction or prerogative of the king of 
Ambriz is, that he is allowed to wear shoes, which no one 
else is permitted to do in his dominions. In Cabenda 
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the wearing of European trousers, on the contrary, is a 
disqualification for any one aspiring to the dignity of a 
king. 


The Anzichi, or Bowman Tribes. 


The Anzichi are a race of people resident in the country 
behind the Cabendas, to the north-east of the river Kongo.* 
“They are readily distinguished from the Kongos by the 
much lighter colour of their skin, the complexion of the 
Anzichi being of a dark brown, or bronze, and by their 
features, which have more of the European character. 
The most decisive marks, however, are four or five cica- 
trised incisions, extending from the zygomatic arch to the 
angle of the mouth on both sides of the face. ‘Their 
cheek-bones also project, and the face has not the ro- 
tundity which is striking in the Ambriz Negroes, but it 
is thin and elongated. ‘They are cannibals from choice, 
eating human flesh,—not from necessity, but from preference. 
They kill their parents and relatives, never suffering them 
to live beyond a certain age. The Anzichi are not more 
distinguished by any thing than by their malevolent dispo- 
sition. ‘They are perpetually embroiled in hostilities with 
the people of Ambriz, whose huts they frequently burn 
down.” 

I find frequent notices of this race in the old accounts 
of Kongo, which agree very well with Mr. Daniell’s state- 
ment.t For two or three hundred years they have been 
forgotten. They are described by Lopez, who, after 
speaking of the people of Loango, says :— 

“Ulterius habitant alii populi, Anzigues dicti, in- 


* Lopez places the Anzigues beyond the kingdom of Loango, viz., 
to the eastward of Loango. 

+ Mr. Daniell observes that there are two sorts of cannibalism in Africa : 
one, he says, is from choice, the other from necessity. The cannibalism 
of the Anzichi is of the former kind. 
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credibilis feritatis, se invicem enim devorant ita, ut ne 
amicis et propinquis quidem parcatur, quorum postea 
describimus historiam.” 

“Beyond the former are the dwellings of the people 
termed Anzigues, of incredible ferocity, for they eat one 
another, not abstaining from friends or relations,” &c. 

He afterwards terms them ‘ Anziqui, reliquas omnes 
nationes barbaras, quee humanis vescuntur carnibus, feritate 
-superantes.” He says, ‘“‘ They do not eat only their enemies 
slain in battle, but their nearest relations and friends. ‘They 
have public shambles, where human limbs are exposed to be 
sold instead of beef or other meat: they make a display 
of their loyalty by offering themselves to be killed and 
eaten at the banquets of their kings. ‘Their arms are a 
light bow and arrows, and an axe with a short handle 
(assagay).”* 

According to Lopez, the country of the Anzichi, or 
Anzichani, was on the upper course of the river Zaire. 
There are many islands on this river inhabited by the 
Anzichi. 


The Jagas. 


The Jagas, or Giagas, are another ferocious race men- 
tioned in the early accounts of the Portuguese settlements in 
Kongo. ‘The description given of them is so strange and 
improbable, that the whole story has been suspected to be 
a mere fable. It resembles, however, that of the Kafirs of 
later times, but seems to be exaggerated. The people, 
indeed, appear to have been more ferocious than the Katfirs. 

Mr. Daniell says that he has seen many Jagas. They 
now live in parts of Kongo, and speak with facility the 


* “Vera Descriptio Regni Africani, quod tam ab incolis quam 
Lusitanis Congiaappellatur. Per Philippum Pigafettam, olim ex Edoardi 
Lopez acroamatis lingua ItalicA excerpta, nunc Latino sermone donata 
ab Aug. C. Reinio. Francof. 1698.” 
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Kongo language, which is a sort of “ Lingua Franca” 
among the natives of the neighbouring countries. He 
supposed their own peculiar idiom to be a dialect of this 
laneuage. Their physical characters are those of the 
Kafirs: their complexion, like that of the Kafirs, is a dark 
brown, partaking of a red tinge. 

A curious account of the Giagas, or Jagas, was given 
by Andrew Battel, a native of Essex, who sailed from 
England in 1589, was captured by the Portuguese, and re- 
sided in Angola and the neighbouring countries eighteen 
years. His narrative was published by Purchas. He 
says, —‘‘ These Giagas are the greatest canibals and 
man-eaters that bee in the world, for they feed chiefly on 
man’s flesh.” Battel, however, was glad to make his escape 
from his captivity in Kongo to the camp of the Giagas. 
He says, ‘“‘ The town of these people is very great, and is 
so overgrowne with oleeander-trees, cedars, and palmes, 
that the streets are darkened with them.” It seems that 
the Jagas were not, like the modern Kafirs, destitute of re- 
ligious worship, for, says Battel, “in the middle of the 
towne there is an image, which is as bigge as a man, and 
standeth twelve foot high, and at the feet of the image 
there is a circle of elephants’ teeth pitched in the ground. 
Upon these teeth stand great store of dead men’s skulls, 
which are killed in the warres, and offered to this image. 
They use to pour palm-wine at his feet, and kill goats, and 
pour their blood at his feet. This image is called Que- 
_sango, and the people have a great belief in him, and 
swear by him, and doe believe when they are sick that 
Quesango is offended with them. In many places of this 
town there were little images, and there was great store of 
elephants’ teeth piled.” “There were in the camp of the 
Giagas twelve captains: their generall, a man of great 
courage, warreth all by enchantment, and taketh the 
devil’s counsel in all his exploits. The great Giaga Ca- 

ar Ae 
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lando hath his hair very long, embroidered with many 
knots full of Bamba shells. His body is carved and cut 
with sundry workes, and every day anointed with the fat of 
men. He weareth a piece of copper crosse his nose two 
inches long, and in his ears also. His body is painted red 
and white. He hath twenty or thirty wives, which follow 
him when he goeth abroad, and when he drinketh they 
kneel down and clap their hands and sing.” ‘“‘’The women 
are very fruitful, but enjoy none of their children, for as 
soon as the woman is delivered of her childe, it is presently 
buried quicke, so that there is not one child brought up in 
this generation, but when then they take a town they keep 
the boys and girls of twelve or thirteen years old as their 
own children.” 

It seems that the Jagas are no longer a formidable 
people; they appear never to have survived the defeat 
which they sustained not many years after their invasion of 
Kongo. ‘They are still known as a distinct people, scat- 
tered in some of the higher districts to the east of Kongo. 


"Mbundas, or the People of Angola. 


‘“‘'The people of Angola greatly resemble those of Am- 
briz, but are,’’ as Mr. Daniell has observed, “ of a lighter 
colour. In this respect they differ much from the na- 
tions of the interior, who are of a jet-black. The skin 
of the natives near the coast, from the greater care and 
more frequent ablutions practised, is generally of a finer 
texture. They do not appear to have any distinguishing 
marks on their countenances, like those of the Anzichi. 
There seems to be more uniformity in the features of the 
natives of Angola, perhaps from there being less admixture 
of various tribes. 

‘The Loango people are almost all of them of a beau- 
tiful jet-black or brownish-black colour. They seem to be 
endowed with a superior organisation to the tribes in this 
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portion of Africa. They are a very lively and animated 
people, especially the females, who may be considered as 
the most beautiful Africans on the west coast. Their 
beauty is proverbial among European travellers; their 
features are symmetrical and feminine, and have more of 
the European than of the Negro type. ‘The males are 
taller, and of a more manly organisation than that of the 
people of Kongo.” 


§ Ill. 


OF KAFIRISTAN AND THE KAFIR TRIBES TO THE NORTH- 
WARD OF THE PARALLEL OF DELAGOA BAY. 


The warlike nomadic tribes who inhabit or wander in 
the plains of Southern Africa, and more especially in the 
eastern parts, have long been known to Europeans by the 
name of Kafirs. This epithet was given first by the Arab 
voyagers, who so termed all savage nations, and all na- 
tions unconverted to Islam; and from the Arabs it was 
-adopted by the Portuguese and Dutch, and became a 
general appellation. But the Dutch long used this name 
In a vague sense, and included nearly all the uncivilised 
nations of South Africa. Accordingly we find Caffraria, 
in the old maps of Africa, as in that of Dapper,* comprising 
nearly all the southern part of the continent. Not only 
the region of the Kafirs, but that of the Hottentots also, 
comes within its limits. In later times the eastern people 
have been termed Kafirs, to the exclusion of the Hotten- 

* «Description de l’ Afrique, par D. O. Dapper, traduit du Flamand,” 
folio, Amsterdam, 1686. 

From this old work of Dapper’s, which is now very scarce, and of 
which I have only the French translation, now scarcely met with, many 
compilers have taken a great deal of their matter. Dapper is a principal 


authority with the writers of the Old Universal History in what relates 
to Africa. 
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tots, and the separation between them has been so fully 
carried out, that even some qualities which they have in 
common have been overlooked. 

When the name of Kafirs was first used in a strictly 
national sense, it was appropriated to one tribe of people, 
the Amakosah or Kosa Kafirs, who were the nearest 
neighbours of the colonists, and lived beyond the Keis- 
kamma river. It was afterwards extended to several other 
tribes who resembled the Kosas, and spoke the same lan- 
guage. Lastly, it was more recently made to comprehend 
the Bechuanas in the interior, and a variety of nations in the 
mland country, who from time to time have become known 
to the English colonists. All these people speak the 
Sichuana language, which, though differing from the Ama- 
kosah speech, is only another dialect of the same mother 
tongue. At present, therefore, the name of Kafirs must 
be considered as including, together with a number of 
tribes living most to the east, and nearer to the coast, who 
speak the dialect of the Amakosah, all those tribes of 
the interior who speak the Sichuana language. 

But though this name as a national and distinctive one 
is confined to the tribes above described, it must be ob- 
served that the nations far to the northward of them speak 
dialects which belong to the same family of languages. 
This was first, as I believe, observed by Lichtenstein, the 
celebrated traveller, whose history of his journeys in South 
Africa, and description of the country and its inhabi- 
tants, are universally known. Lichtenstein, deriving his 
information partly from personal experience, and in part 
from the accounts afforded him by others, came to the 
conclusion that the same race of people and the same 
family of languages, were spread far into the interior, and 
at the same time to a very great distance towards the 
north, far beyond the limits of the proper Kafirs. 

The people of the Mozambique coast, who belong to 
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this family of nations, differ considerably from the tribes 
commonly termed Kafirs. I shall proceed to describe 
them in the following section. ‘The coast of Mozambique 
is that part of the sea-border of Eastern Africa which is 
washed by the channel separating Madagascar from the 
Continent. In this tract are Malemba and Quiloa, places 
celebrated in the history of Portuguese trade and colonisa- 
tion, as well as the more important settlement of Senna on 
the river Zambesi. ‘To the southward of this coast is the 
river Inhambane, and the territory named from it, which 
belongs to the Portuguese. Delagoa Bay, however, may 
be considered as forming the division between Mozambique 
and Kafiristan. 

Kafiristan or Caffraria is, then, the country to the 
southward of Delagoa Bay, and reaches on the coast to the 
river Keiskamma, or, according to recent arrangement, to 
the Kei. It extends, in some parts, across the whole 
African continent. But in this wide acceptation of the 
term we must consider it as divided into two great regions, 
viz., the Maritime or Eastern, and the Western or Inland, 
Kafiristan. The former is the country of the Amakosah 
Kafirs, and the tribes who are closely allied to them in 
language and manners; the latter is the region of the 
Bechuanas and all those tribes who agree with them in 
speaking the Sichuana dialect or the idiom of Lataki. 

To these two principal divisions of the Kafirs, we must 
add, with reference to the present state of our knowledge 
of this race, a third subdivision intended to include the 
natives of the coast of Natal, and the country immediately 
bordering on Delagoa Bay. These people differ from the 
nomadic Kafirs in many respects. I shall term them for 
distinction Paralian Kafirs. 7 

I shall now, in the first place, describe the Eastern 
Kafirs, including the Amakosah and the people who 
speak their language. 
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1. The Eastern Kafirs. 


The Eastern Kafirs consist of four principal nations :— 
the Amakosah or Kosa Kafirs, the Amatemba or Tam- 
bookies, the Amaponda or Mambookies, and the Ama- 
zulah or Zoolahs. The following particulars are collected 
from Mr. Steedman’s account of these nations. 

1. The Amakosah, who were formerly the subjects of 
Hintza, extended from the colony to the mouth of the 
Bashee river. ‘The subordinate chiefs of this nation were 
the sons of Islambia, the sons of Gaika, Pato, Kama, 
Kongo, Enon, Duchani, Botuman, and Phundis. The 
whole numbers of the Amakosah nation were estimated in 
1835 at 150,000 souls. 

A tradition prevailed among the Amakosahs in refer- 
ence to their origin, that the first great chief came out of 
a cave called U’Daluve, Dala being a word which they 
use for the Creator. ‘This cave they describe as being 
situated to the eastward, from whence the sun issues every 
morning to warm and enlighten the world. ‘They say that 
they came from the north under a chief named ‘Togul, and 
first settled on the Kei river, where they purchased lands 
with herds of cattle, from the Gonaaqua Hottentots, the | 
former inhabitants of the country. This migration is 
said to have happened 150 years ago. 

2. The Amatemba tribes form the second grand divi- 
sion, commonly called Tambookies. ‘They dwell near the 
Bashee river, and extend inland as far as the Karroo desert. 
They also inhabit the country to the northward and west- 
ward of the Amakosah. ‘Their Umkumkani, or chieftain, 
who died in 1830, was Vapani. Mangwa and Tabo are. 
the subordinate chiefs of this division, and as they are in 
alliance with Hintza, the power of the Amatemba is really 
very small. | 

3. The third division are the Amaponda tribes, called 
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Mambookies, whose territories extend from the Bashee to 
the river Umsikalia, about thirty miles beyond the St. 
John, or Umzimboobo river. ‘Their Umkumkani is Fako, 
a very powerful chief, a man of talent, and much dreaded 
by the surrounding tribes. 

4. The fourth and last division is the Amazulah or 
' Zoolah tribes, who dwell near Natal, between the Um- 
zimboobo River and Delagoa Bay, along the coast, and in- 
land as far as the source of the Orange River, bordering 
on the Bechuana country. ‘These are divided into two 
branches, one near Natal, under their chief Dingau, suc- 
cessor to Chaka, and the other under Matacatzee, who 
resides far inland. 

Under the protection of Fako is a tribe of Fingoes. 
The Fingoes are descendants of various wandering tribes, 
a vast number of whom are scattered through Kafirland. 
They are considered by the Kafirs as a very inferior race 
of people, having no chief of their own.* 


2. The Inland Kafirs, or Bechuanas. 


The iniand Kafirs are separated from the Amakosah 
and the tribes already enumerated by a chain of mountains. 
They inhabit the interior of Southern Africa, 300 miles 
to the northward of the Orange River, and are known to 
extend to a vast distance towards the east and north. 
Their limits in these directions are ascertained, and it 1s 
probable that they extend far beyond the tropic of Capri- 
corn. The Batclapis are the most southern nation of this 
race. They speak the Sichuana language, which is cognate 
with the idiom of the Amakosah ; and the designation of 
Bechuanas may be considered as belonging to all the 
nations who speak that variety of the Kafir language. 


* « Wanderings and Adventures in the Interior of Southern Africa.” 
By H. Steedman. London, 1845. 
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According to Mr. Archbell, a Wesleyan Missionary, to 
whom we owe a grammar of the Sichuana language, the 
Damaras on the western coast of Africa speak a dialect of 
the Sichuana, and must, therefore, be considered as Bechu- 
anas. Mr. Archbell is said to have visited their country 
twice, viz. once at Waaloisch Bay, and again by way of 
Great Namaaqualand; and as he was well acquainted 
with the language, his testimony may be regarded as 
trustworthy.* : 

We have, however, a different account of the Damaras 
from Captain J. EX. Alexander, who undertook an expedi- 
tion for the express purpose of exploring their country and 
visiting the people, under the authority of Sir B. D’Urban. 
The Damaras inhabit the country between the twenty-first 
and twenty-fourth parallel. According to Captain Alex- 
ander, there are two nations called Damaras. ‘They differ 
from each other nearly in the same way as the Hottentots 
and Bushmen. ‘The Damaras of the Plains are very rich 
in cattle, and for the possession of them have to wage 
frequent wars with the Namaaquas, who are their neigh- 
bours to the southward, and live between them and the 
Orange River. ‘The Hill Damaras have, like the Bush- 
men, no cattle, but subsist by hunting and on roots. ‘The 
Damaras of the Plains extend from the Swakop north and 
east; the Hill Damaras, from Kuisip for a considerable 
distance south and east. 

With regard to their physical characters, Captain 
Alexander assures us that both nations are Negroes; that 
is, they are blacks, with woolly hair, small round noses, 
and thickish lips.’ The Damaras of the Plains, from their 
superior living, are much more robust than those of the 
hills. Many of the former live as slaves among the 
Namaaquas. 


* Boyce’s Preface to Archbell’s “Grammar of the Sichuana Lan- 
guage.” 
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The huts of both nations are conical, and built of 
stakes driven into the ground. The Damaras of the Plains 
wattle them, plaster them with clay, and cover them with 
hides. The Hill Damaras bring the stakes to a point at 
the top, and cover them with bushes. 

The Damaras of the Plains are circumcised, and ex- 
tract the two front teeth of the lower jaw. They are 
almost entirely naked, men and women wearing only a sort 
of skin kilt about the waist, reaching to the knees. In war 
the men have a plume of ostrich-feathers on the head, a 
leopard or lion-skin thrown over the shoulders, besides the 
usual kilt and sandals. ‘Their arms are bows and arrows, 
and a stabbing assagay or javelin, made entirely of iron. 

The account given by Captain Alexander of the lan- 
guage of the Damaras differs from that of Mr. Archbell. 
He says, the Damaras of the Plams speak a language 
peculiar to themselves, of which he has got a vocabulary. 
It is much to be regretted that this vocabulary is not 
published, as it would afford an opportunity of comparing 
the idiom of these people with the Sichuana. He adds, 
“that the Hill Damaras speak the clicking Namaaqua 
language.” Yet it would appear that the two nations are 
regarded by the Namaaquas as one race, since they are 
designated by them under same name. ‘The Namaaquas 
call the whole nation of Damaras,” says Captain Alexander, 
“Dam-ap, and distinguish the Hill Damaras by the name 
of Humi (hill) or Hau (dung, that is, vile) Dam-ap. The 
Pastoral Damaras call themselves Om-oto-ronto-rondt, or 
Oke-temba-kachi-hiqui.” ‘This seems to be a Kafir word. 

It appears from this account probable that the Hill Da- 
maras are, like other outcast tribes, a mixed people. They 
sometimes live together with the Namaaquas, or inhabit 
the same tracts, and they are apparently more or less inter- 
mingled with them. The Namaaquas carry on bloody wars 
with the Damaras of the Plains. . 
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Near the Kei-kuruh River Captain Alexander found 
occasional traces of Haiji Aibib, the Namaaqua deity. 
Along a pile of stones lay a few branches, the offerings of 
wayfarers. Under the pile dwells Haiji Aibib, a person 
feared by the Namaaquas, but of whose appearance and 
power they have no distinct idea. ‘ The only trace of 
religion I found among the Boschmans (between the Hill 
Damaras and the Namaaquas), was at a pool of water, near 
the Tans mountain, where, before they dug for water, they 
presented an arrow, or a piece of skin or flesh, to a large 
red man with a white head, who is supposed to inhabit the 
place, repeating a prayer for success in the chase.” ‘The 
people are, according to Captain Alexander, anxious for 
missionaries: the women in particular said, “Send us 
teachers for ourselves and our children.” It does not 
appear clear whether this relation applies to the Hill Da- 
maras, or to the Hottentots, or Namaaquas, who live in 
the same tracts. 


3. Kafir Tribes of the Coast near Delagoa Bay. 


The natives of the sea-coast near Delagoa Bay, and 
reaching from Dundas River to Inhambane, nearly under 
the tropic, are tribes resembling each other in physical 
characters and manners. A vocabulary of the dialect 
spoken near Delagoa Bay was first collected by White, 
by means of which it was discovered that these people are 
of the Kafir race. ‘The observation was made by Lich- 
tenstein, and it has been confirmed by Captain Owen. 
According to Owen, all the people on this coast, as far 
northward as the Inhambane, speak a dialect intelligible 
to the Amakosah. 

The hordes of native people on the coast of Natal have 
been conquered by the Zoolahs. They were partly ex- 
pelled from their country, and in part admitted by the 
conquerors among themselves. ‘They are described as 
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inferior to the Nomadic Kafirs in stature, a less powerful 
and energetic people, and more similar to ordinary Negroes. 
They have been termed Kafirs of a degenerate sort,* though 
originally of the same stock. ‘The Fingoes above men- 
tioned are said to be chiefly vanquished people of this 
region, reduced to a sort of slavery by the Amazulah war- 
riors. Dampier described the native people of the coast 
of Natal, long before the Zoolah conquest, as Negroes of a 
jet-black colour. 


Physical Characters of the Kafirs. 


In the 317th and 318th pages of the “ Natural His- 
tory of Man” I have collected the most authentic descrip- 
tion of the Kafir nations in general. I shall now add 
some particulars referring to the different subdivisions of 
the race. 

In the first place, I must remark that the Eastern 
Kafirs, taking the Amakosah for an example of them, 
display considerable varieties of feature and complexion. 
Individuals of the pure Kosah breed approximate in colour 
and in physiognomy to the ordinary Negro.t 

The complexion of the majority is, however, of a lighter 
hue, and much redder. By some the Kafirs are reckoned 
among red rather than among black races of mankind ; 
and a late American traveller declares that they resemble 
the so-termed Indians of the American continent. The 
adjoining coloured plate, taken from a drawing of the 
accuracy of which I am assured by Dr. Andrew Smith, 
may serve to exemplify the complexion general among the 
Amakosah, and it will also exemplify a type of features 
strikingly different from that of the Guinea Negro, and 
prevalent among this nation. 


* White, Owen, and others. 
t+ The portrait of Tzatzoe, a well-known Kafir chief, which may be 
seen in the place referred to, exemplifies this variety. 
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It must be observed, that however their features and 
colour may vary, their woolly hair associates them with the 
African races. However, their hair, as Captain Owen 
assures us, is often intermediate in character between that 
of the Negro and the European. ‘The cranium, as I have 
elsewhere shewn, makes a great approach towards the 
European form. 

The Bechuana tribes in the interior rise still higher in 
all respects, and are approximate still further to the 
features, and colour, and general physical character of 
the more cultivated races of mankind. ‘The figure which 
accompanies this page was furnished by Dr. Andrew 
Smith as a characteristic specimen of the Bechuana races. 

The Kafirs, as we are assured by Mr. Bunbury, are in 
general tall, though not gigantic, and extremely well pro- 
portioned. He says their fine forms and easy attitudes 
reminded him of ancient statues. They are more remark- 
able for activity than strength, in which, like other savages, 
they are inferior to Europeans. ‘The colour of most of 
them appeared to be a deep amber brown, frequently ap- 
proaching to black, while in some instances it had a tinge 
of yellow or red. ‘They are so bedaubed with red ochre that 
it is difficult to ascertain their real colour. 

The Kafirs, according to Colonel Smith, who com- 
manded in the late Kafir war, are an uncommonly intelli- 
gent, acute, high-spirited, and brave people, although, like 
the ancient Spartans, they consider theft no crime. 

Their belief in witchcraft leads to even worse horrors 
among them than those which were perpetrated formerly in 
Europe on the same account. The victims, however, are not 
poor old women, but rich men, who are worth plundering. 

The Kafirs evidently believe in some supernatural 
power, since their chief Makanna succeeded in persuading 
his countrymen that he had a divine mission. 

The Kafirs sometimes display the peculiar accumula- 
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tion of fat over the glutei muscles, which is more common 
among the Bushmen. ‘The widow of Guika, as we are 
assured by Mr. Bunbury,* had a hump which rivalled that 
of the celebrated Hottentot Venus. 


Sav: 
OF THE NATIVE TRIBES OF THE COAST OF MOZAMBIQUE. 


The coast of Mozambique is that part of the sea- 
border of Africa which is washed by the channel that 
separates the island of Madagascar from the mainland. 
The name is taken from that of a town and fortress, built 
by the Portuguese in 1508 to be the seat of government 
over the neighbouring countries of Africa, which they had 
partially subdued and colonised. ‘The Mozambique coast 
extends from the river Inhambane northward as far as 
Cape Delgado. 

The history of this eastern coast reaches much further 
back than that of the west of Africa. The Phcenicians 
traded to it, and probably had settlements on it; and the 
Ophir of Solomon and Hiram is supposed to have been 
situated on this part, of the continent, and to have given to 
it that name which the Romans perhaps learned from the 
Carthaginians, and made the perpetual designation of 
this whole quarter of the world. In the year of our era 
950, Ebn Haukal mentioned the coast of Zingbar, or 
Zinguebar ; and Massiidi shortly afterwards described 
Sofala as a country rich in gold, and covered with corn 
and with towns, but without snow, rain, or ships. It was 
often visited by Arabs and by foreign merchants from 
India, ‘“‘who came thither,” as Masstidi says, “to buy 
children and transport them into various countries of the 
world.” ‘The slave-trade was practised, therefore, not only 


* Mr. Bunbury’s “ Travels in South Africa,” vol. i. p. 159. 
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before Christian but before Mohammedan merchants navi- 
gated these seas. The king of Zanghi, or Zanguebar, 
commanded an army who were mounted on oxen like the 
present Kafirs. The people traded also in gold, ivory, and 
steel. Such was the state of things in this part of Africa 
more than eight centuries ago. 

The Portuguese overpowered the Arabs on the African 
coast and expelled them from the borders of the Zambesi, 
or Cuama, the great stream which falls into the sea of 
Mozambique, and forms the harbour of Quilimanee. This 
river was regarded as the principal inlet to the riches of 
the inland country, which was expected to rival the more 
celebrated regions of South America in its mines of gold 
and silver. ‘The remains of the Moslemin were miserably 
destroyed by their European visitors in 1569; and in the 
following year the Portuguese made an expedition into the 
interior, for the conquest of the country and working of its 
mines. But they found enemies of a very different cha- 
racter from the feeble natives of Peru whom the Spaniards 
had so easily subdued. ‘The Africans resisted them with 
obstinacy, and finally baffled all attempts to subjugate them. 

The whole region behind the Mozambique coast was, 
before this period, according to the intelligent Dom Joao 
dos Sanctos, inhabited by the great nation of the Muca- 
rongas, long subject to the one sovereign of Monomotapa ;* 
but this empire had been divided, like that of the Mani- 
kongo, into several independent, though still powerful 
states. One of these, still called Monomotapa, to the 
north, was still larger than the rest, and extended in 
length and breadth upwards of 200 leagues. ‘The second 
was the kingdom of the Quitive, on the river Sofala; 
Sedanda, on the Sabia and Chiconga, or Manicn, are 
still well known. ‘The natives of all these countries were 


* Probably meaning the empire of the Mono or Mani, or sovereign 
of Motapa. 
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one race, and spoke the Mucaronga tongue. To the 
northward of these were the people of Abutua, which 
reached across Africa to Angola, and abounded in fine 
gold. 

The Portuguese concluded their vain attempts to con- 
quer the country by making a treaty with the Quitive, 
or sovereign, who accorded them a free passage through 
his territory on the condition of a yearly tribute of 200 
pieces of cloth. An expedition, under the command of 
Barreto, in 1570, was not without fruit in respect to 
the extension of geographical knowledge. Barreto 
traversed the mountains of Lupata, denominated the 
<< Spine of the World.” Afterwards he founded the settle- 
ment of Senna on the Zambesi, and that of Tete, sixty 
leagues higher up the river, and got possession of the 
silver mines of Chicova. But the warlike Mongas mas- 
sacred their garrison at Tete, and forced them to return 
to Senna. This was in 1600. ‘The Portuguese still have 
factories on the Zambesi, and claim possession of the Mo- 
zambique coast. ‘The port of Quitimanee, at the mouth of 
the Zambesi, is the chief entrepot of their trade. 

The sources of the Zambesi are unknown: the river 
flows from the highlands of the interior; it traverses, for a 
great distance, the so-termed silver plains of Chicova, 
through which it is said to be navigable, till it reaches the 
cataracts of Chicoronga, and descends through them into 
the second level of the eastern border of the great African 
plateau, which, according to Ritter, is the still elevated 
region of the Mucarongas, the subjects of the Quitive of Mo- 
nomotapa. ‘Through the mountains of Lupata it again 
falls by a series of rapids extending eighteen geographical 
miles, which the same writer compares to the falls of the 
Indus at Attock and those of the Ganges at Hurdwar 
and of the Niger at Bammakou, into the lower level or 
littoral plain of Eastern Africa, on which are the Portuguese 
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town of Senna and the tracts occupied by the Negro nations 
of the Mozambique coast. ‘These three regions of succes- 
sively lower elevation have different temperatures, and, 
according to all the notices that have been collected, 
present all the phenomena of very different climates, and all 
those various peculiarities of organic nature which respect- 
ively belong to them. In the interior or higher region, 
according to the Portuguese traveller Pereira, whose state- 
ment has been confirmed by later testimony, there is a 
great lake termed the Lake of Zambri in the country of 
the Movizas, a civilised people, whose sovereign is said to 
live in great magnificence, and to be clothed in silk and 
gold. ‘This lake is termed by the natives N’Yassa, or the 
Inland Sea. ‘It is situated to the westward of a chain of 
lofty mountains, beyond which is an extensive highland 
plain. ‘The lake becomes visible to the traveller who has 
ascended this bordering chain at a great distance, in the 
midst of the plain, studded with innumerable islands; it is 
said to contain fresh water, but no hippopotami or croco- 
diles, though these creatures abound in the rivers below 
the mountains. The natives of this country are moun- 
taineers, and they display that superiority, both in their 
physical and social state, which often distinguishes the 
inhabitants of elevated countries in Africa from those of the 
lower and hotter regions. The Moviza, the Mucamango, 
the Muchiva, or the Monomuezi, nations inhabiting the 
plains above the sources of the great rivers, are said to 
be of a bright brown complexion, tall, vigorous, hand- 
some, like the Amazulah or the fairest of the Bechua- 
nas, near the Cape of Good Hope. ‘The fairest tribe are 
said to be the Wambungo: these people are termed whites 
by the neighbouring black races, and it is supposed that 
they have given the foundation to the story of white nations 
inhabiting the interior of Africa.” * 
* «Edinburgh Review,” No. 124, p. 352. 
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The people of the middle region, or the Mucarongas of 
Dos Sanctos, are plainly allied, as we shall find, to the 
nations of the Mozambique coast. I shall cite the quaint 
description which this old writer has given of their physical 
and moral characters :— 

‘<The Quiteve’s people,” as he says, “‘ are the strongest 
of the Mucarongas, and the best archers and most ex- 
pert at the azagay.” ‘The Quiteve, for so the king is 
termed, is of curled hair, a gentile, which worships 
nothing.” ‘I believe for certain that this Caphar nation 
is the most brutal and barbarous in the world, neither 
worshipping God nor any idol, nor have image, church, 
or sacrifice”.... “only they believe the soul’s immor- 
talitie in another world. They confess that there is a 
devill, which they call Musaca. They hold monkeys 
were in past time men and women, and call them the 
‘old people.” ‘“ Every September the king goes to a 
high hill to perform obites or exsequies to his predeces- 
sors there buried.” ‘In this feast the king and his nobles 
clothe themselves in their best silks and cottons. After 
eight days’ festivall they spend two or three days in mourn- 
ing; then the devill enters into one of the company, saying 
that he is the soul of the deceased king.” 

“The Cafres of Quiteve are as black as pitch, curled, 
and wear their hair full of hornes made of the same hair, 
which stand up like distaffs, wearing slender pins of wood 
within their locks to uphold them without bending. The 
vulgar go naked, both men and women, without shame, 
wearing only an apron made of a monkey’s skin. 

‘In Mucaronga, some parents as black as pitch have 
white, gold-locked children, like Flemmings. Whilst I 
was in the country the Quiteve nourished one white childe 
in the court, as a strange prodigie. ‘The Monomotapa 
kept two other white Cafres, with like admiration.” * 

* Purchas’s “ Pilgrims,” vol. ii. p. 1548-1551. 
UU 
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Modern travellers describe the natives of the coast of 
Mozambique as a race of Negroes. Mr. Salt has given an 
account of two nations in this region. One of them is 
the Monjou, who inhabit the mland country, and are pro- 
bably the Mujaos of Portuguese writers. He says they are 
Negroes of “the ugliest description, having high cheek- 
bones, thick lips, small knots of woolly hair, like peppercorns, 
on their heads, and skins of a deep, shining black.” ‘These 
people may be the Mucarongas.* The natives of the coast 
are termed by Salt, and by Captain Owen, and many other 
writers, Makita and Makiana. ‘These are the proper Ne- 
groes of Mozambique, well known in the slave countries of 
the Portuguese. I have seen an individual of this race, 
who was brought to England by Dr. Natterer from the 
Brazils. He was a tall Negro, very black, with woolly hair, 
and features resembling those of the natives of Guinea. 
He said that Makaani is the name of the Negroes of 
Mozambique, and that the neighbouring tribes are termed 
M’chauva, M’nijempani, Mlomoi, and Maravi. A short 
vocabulary of his language, which he gave me, proves it to 
be a dialect of the Kafir speech. ‘The m’ or ma forming 
the initial of these names is a Kafir prefix. 

The high country in the interior of Africa, in the lati- 
tude of Mozambique, is situated under a very different cli- 
mate from that of the coast; and it was to be expected that 
the native inhabitants would display a different physical 
character. As in other parts of the world, so also in 
Africa, the high mountainous tracts of the interior are the 
abodes of races of lighter colour than the natives of low 
countries on the coast. We have made this observation to 
the northward, in the high regions of Atlas, and in the 
East, in Abyssinia, Kaffa, and Enarea, and now find the 


* A short vocabulary of the idiom of the Makua and Monjou, given 
by Mr. Salt, proves these nations to be allied to the Mucarongas. 
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same remark to hold good in the countries inhabited by 
the Great South African race. 


§ V. 
OF THE NATIVE TRIBES OF THE COAST OF ZANZIBAR. 


To the northward of Cape Delgado and of the Mozam- 
bique Channel and the Island of Madagascar, the sea- 
border of Africa is termed the coast of Zanzibar. ‘This 
reaches to the Equator; from thence northward to Cape 
Guardafui and the Straits of Babelmandeb, is the coast of 
Ajan, or that of the Sumali. ‘The Sumali are the race of 
people who inhabit this coast: they are a tribe altogether 
distinct from the Suaheli or Suhaili who possess the coast 
of Zanzibar. ‘These two nations divide between them all 
the maritime tract of Eastern Africa, from the great pro- 
jecting Cape of Guardafui to the Channel of Mozambique. 

The inhabitants of all this eastern coast have received 
some portion of foreign culture from the trade which has 
been carried on immemorially in the Indian Ocean. Set- 
tlements have long existed at the different havens of the 
coast, which have been the resort of traders from various 
ports of Arabia and of India. In later times, since the mari- 
time discoveries of the Portuguese, these places have been 
visited by European merchants. ‘The native inhabitants 
are no longer savages or pagans. ‘hey may be considered 
as semi-civilised nations, and they profess the Mahommedan 
religion, which implies some degree of elevation above the 
condition of idolaters or fetish-worshippers. 

The Sumali who have the northern part of this coast 
reach from the Gulf of Aden to Magadoxo. ‘They are a 
pastoral people, and in their seaports are addicted to com- 
merce and navigation. ‘The seaport of Barbara belongs to 
them. ‘There they hold a fair or mart, and exchange the 
gold, ivory, and slaves brought from the interior of Africa, 
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for the gums, myrrh, and incense of Arabia. To the south- 
ward of the Sumali, the Suaheli occupy a similar position. 
They are more rude than the former people, and differ 
from them in physical characters. A late voyager has con- 
trasted the fine, regular features of the Sumali, their soft 
hair, flowing down their shoulders in soft ringlets, and 
artificially changed to a flaxen colour, with the jet-black 
complexions and woolly hair of the Suaheli.* 

An interesting fact in the ethnology of Eastern Africa 
has been made known by a comparison of the languages of 
these nations with those of the barbarous people who in- 
habit the adjacent countries in the inland. By this clue 
we have discovered that the Sumali and the Suaheli are not 
foreigners who have come across the sea to colonise the 
coast of Africa, but are akin to the tribes of the moun- 
tains and forests in the interior behind the sea-border 
which they inhabit. The Sumali speak a dialect of the 
language of the Galla, and the Suaheli are proved by their 
idiom to be a branch of the Great South African race, to 
which the Kongoese and the Kafirs belong. 

The extremely unhealthy climate of the eastern coast of 
Africa has prevented the growth and increase of Portu- 
guese colonies. Although settlements have been made on 
the coast of Melinda and Mozambique some hundred years 
ago, they have never flourished, and there is now scarcely 
any population of Portuguese origin on the whole extent 
of the sea-border. The same cause probably impeded in 
earlier times the increase of Arabian colonies; and in still 
more remote ages were, perhaps, the only obstacles which 
prevented the existence of Phoenician cities on the coast of 
Ophir which might have rivalled the fame of Utica, and 
Carthage, and Gades, on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
To this cause the Sumali and the Suaheli are indebted for 
their present existence as distinct parts of the human family. 


* Bird. “ Journal of Royal Geographical Society,” vol. iv. p. 194. 
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The whole length of the maritime tract from Cape 
Guardafui, near Aden, to Cape Delgado, opposite the . 
northern extremity of Madagascar, has been claimed of 
late years by the Imam of Muscat. ‘The pretensions of 
this new potentate, as it has been observed, are not founded 
on the right of conquest or acquisition by any means, but 
on the maxims of the policy of our times, which allows the 
possession of it to none of the European powers. ‘The 
English have restored to him the island of Mombas, and 
have thereby obtained an additional claim to his friendship 
and alliance. He has conquered some other places on the 
coast, or they have voluntarily surrendered themselves to 
him, and are subject to him so long as he leaves them 
unmolested under their own governments. ‘The commerce 
which Europeans carry on upon this coast has been hitherto 
very profitable. Kopal, valuable furs, annually about 
6000 elephants’ teeth, and spices from Zanzibar, are ex- 
ported, whilst all Kuropean wares are admitted; and the 
trade carried on by the natives is only to Madagascar, 
Arabia, and India. ‘The Imam is in the meantime the 
sole great merchant of the country, and employs his twenty 
great and smaller war-galleys chiefly 11 commerce. In 
spite of all his treaties with the English, he permits along 
the whole of this long tract of coast a very profitable slave- 
trade to be carried on; a slave may be purchased on the 
coast for two or three dollars, while the profit obtained 
from each slave in the trade amounts to forty or fifty 
dollars. ‘The Mohammedans excuse the capture and sale 
of slaves by reason that the captives thereby obtain the 
privilege of Islam; but experience proves that this 
is only a pretence, and even after the slave’s conversion 
he is just as cruelly treated as before by his believing 
owners.” | 


* Krapf. See “ Zeitschrift der deutsche morgenl. Gesellsch.” Th. i. 
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The following extracts contain the latest information 
respecting the Suaheli. They are part of a communi- 
cation from the Rev. Mr. Krapf, sent to Von Ewald, and 
published by that learned writer in the “ Zeitschrift der 
deutsche morgenliandische Gesellschaft: — 

‘The inhabitants of all this narrow line of coast, from the 
fourth degree of south latitude to Mozambique, are termed 
Suaheli (that is, in Arabic, inhabitants of the sea-coast) : they 
are themselves Mohammedans. ‘Their language, however, 
proves that they are the aboriginal people of this country, 
since, though mixed with foreign words, it is funda- 
mentally allied to other languages spoken further inland. 
These people formerly undertook, either in conjunction 
with the Portuguese, or else alone, many warlike expedi- 
tions into the interior, in order to carry off slaves and other 
booty. But in later times the pagan tribes of the interior 
have pressed more towards the sea-coast, and have destroyed 
many of their places. Even Melinda has been given up 
to the Mohammedans through fear of the Gallas. Islam, 
which elsewhere in Africa makes such rapid progress, seems 
in this part to set up no pretence of the kind. Nomadic 
and pagan Gallas at present frequent the sea-coast from 
the equator to about the fourth degree of south latitude: 
their number may be computed at eight or ten millions. 
The ferocity which in this people inspires so much terror 
in Abyssinia is in these countries still more remarkable. 
Here, for instance, they are known to be excessively fond 
of the blood of goats, sheep, and other animals, and open 
their veins in order to suck the blood.” Krapf observed 
the extreme leanness of the goats belonging to these Gallas, 
which was explained to him by reference to this circum- 
stance. ‘The Gallas in Abyssinia who till the soil have not 
this custom, and are otherwise distinguished in language, 
government, and many other particulars from these nomadic 
tribes of the sea-coast. For the rest, these maritime Gallas 
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live in a sort of subjection under the more powerful tribes 
in the interior, for whom they are obliged to defend the 
sea-coast against the Mohammedans. ‘Their caravans go 
from thirty to forty miles mland to a country which is 
traversed by a great river, and resorted to by the Abys- 
sinians. ‘The country described is probably Jingiro and 
Kaffa. 

‘“*'To the southward of these Gallas, and behind the 
Suaheli, dwell the Wanika, Ukuafi, and Matambas, 
people very different from the Gallas, in manners, lan- 
guage, and physical conformation. Among these races the 
Ukuafi are the most remote from civilisation; they do not 
bury their dead, but leave them to be devoured by wild 
beasts. ‘The Wakamba go generally quite naked, but are 
obliged to put on clothing when they resort occasionally to 
the sea-coast. The Wanika, who live in the forests, about 
200,000 in number, are pagans, though they have no 
images: they are in the habit of preparing a strong drink 
from cocoa-nuts, and are much addicted to intoxication and 
other vices. ‘They are fond of certain games in which the 
young men engage, and in which one of the company must 
always become a victim. Still further towards the south 
are the abodes of the Masambava, and beyond them are 
the Msegia tribes, opposite the isle of Zanzibar, through 
whose country a caravan-road leads far into the interior of 
Africa. 

«Although scarcely any regulations of society exist 
among these tribes, except that in every village the oldest 
man of the place becomes a sort of king, the nature of the 
whole country to the southward of the equator is such as by 
itself would seem likely to lead its inhabitants to a higher 
culture. It is not, like the region further northward, spread 
out in level deserts of sand, but is full of hills and forests, 
and fertilised by frequent showers.” 
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Physical Characters of the Suaheli. 


We have some accounts of the Suaheli in an excellent 
memoir by Mr. Bird, published in the “Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society.” In this we are assured that 
the Suaheli are of a jet-black colour, and that they have 
woolly hair. It is observed that they have not the thick 
lips or the protruding mouth which are characteristic of 
genuine Negroes. 

Captain Owen has mentioned the Suaheli repeatedly, 
but he has not fully described them. He merely remarks 
that they are Mohammedans, and that they differ in person 
and character both from Arabs and nom native Africans, 
meaning Negroes. 


§ VI. 


OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE DIFFERENT BRANCHES 
OF THE GREAT SOUTH AFRICAN RACE. 


There is nothing in the general character of the various 
nations which I have described that would entitle us to 
refer them all to one groupe, or to conclude that they are 
more nearly related to each other than to other African 
tribes. ‘There are, indeed, great physical differences be- 
tween some of them. ‘The fierce and enterprising and 
energetic Kafirs of the Amakosah and Amazulah races, tall 
and handsome, with almost Iranian countenances, and of a 
brown or copper colour, which has been thought to re- 
semble that of the Red Warriors of North America, are very _ 
different people from the indolent Negroes of Mozambique 
or the black Suaheli. The proof of consanguinity between 
these nations depends on the evidence afforded by their 
languages. But as this seems to place a great weight on an 
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argument which requires a particular scrutiny before it 
can be allowed to afford adequate testimony to such an 
inference, it will be requisite to shew that the phenomena 
are such as admit no other explanation, and that there is 
no way of escaping the conclusion. ‘This can, as I think, 
be done by examining the kind of analogy which has been 
traced between these languages, and by shewing that it 
cannot have arisen from the intercourse between the several 
tribes, that it is such as to preclude all idea of the 
operation of after causes, and must needs be primitive 
or primordial, and growing out of the original develope- 
ment of the several languages. When the fact of the 
kindred origin of these nations is once demonstrated and 
allowed to have been established on the evidence of their 
kindred idioms, there will be found many circumstances that ‘ 
tend to confirm it; but it could never have been arrived 
at by any other method of proof. 

The discovery of this connexion of languages has been 
very gradual, and the proofs have been brought to light 
accidentally. ‘The earliest notices of the South African 
languages were obtained by Portuguese and Italian mis- 
sionaries in the empire of Kongo. A grammar of the 
language of Kongo, by Hyacinth Brusciotti 4 Vetralla, 
was published at Rome in 1659. ‘This work, though of 
small extent, is sufficient to explain the principal pecu- 
liarities of the language. Some other treatises on the lan- 
guages of Loango and Angola were afterwards written, and 
were known to the authors of the “‘Mithridates;” and since 
their time, a more copious grammar, with a dictionary or 
vocabulary of the Kongoan, Bunda, or Angolan idiom has 
been compiled by Father Cannecattim. 

These three principal languages of the Kongo empire 
are distinct from each other, but the distinction is little 
more than that of cognate dialects. Vater compares it to 
the difference between English and Danish. ‘The old 
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writers say, that the difference between the Loangoan and 
Kongoan and Angolan is nearly equal to that which dis- 
tinguishes the Castilian from the Portuguese ; and by one 
writer it has been compared to the difference between the 
Venetian and the Calabrian dialects. 

Although the Portuguese had settlements on the 
eastern as well as the western coast of South Africa, it 
does not appear that any knowledge was attained by them 
of relationship between the languages and the races of 
the people in these two regions, nor was the fact that they 
were connected known to the authors of the ‘‘ Mithridates.” 

The first traveller who made inquiries into the history 
of the Kafirs and their language, and their relations to 
other African tribes on the eastern coast, was Professor 
Lichtenstein. The extensive diffusion of this language 
on the eastern parts of Africa may be considered as his 
discovery. He professed to draw his information in part 
from Mauritz ‘Thoman, a Jesuit, who resided many years 
on the coast of Mozambique. Lichtenstein says that, after 
much research and after studying the works of Portuguese 
writers and visiting the eastern coast of Africa at two 
different times, and at places remote from each other, he 
came to the conclusion, that all the tribes of people as far 
northward as Quiloa are allied to the Kafir race. 

But the very remarkable fact, that the nations of 
Western Africa are of kindred language with those of the 
East, was first pointed out, as I believe, by Mr. Marsden. 
In an appendix to the narrative of ‘Tuckey’s Voyage to the 
Zaire this discovery was announced. Mr. Marsden says 
that he had, many years before the date of that voyage, 
collected a short vocabulary at Bencoolen from the mouth 
of a Negro servant, a native of Mozambique; and that he 
had recognised a decided resemblance between the words 
of that vocabulary and those to be found in specimens of 
dialects spoken in Kongo and the adjacent countries given 
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by Oldendorp and Brusciotti, as well as in the vocabulary 
from Delagoa Bay obtained by White. ‘The opinion which 
he had formed from these data was confirmed by examining 
the vocabularies obtained by Captain ‘Tuckey of the dialects 
of Malemba and Embomma, in Kongo. Specimens of the 
analogy between all these dialects are to be seen in Mr. 
Marsden’s appendix. 

Lastly, our acquaintance with this family of languages 
has been greatly extended by the late researches of Dr. 
Krapf among the nations of Africa much further to the 
northward than Mozambique or the eastern side of Africa. 
Of these languages nothing was formerly known further 
than what could be collected from a short vocabulary of the 
language of the Suaheli collected by Mr. Salt. In the 
second volume of my “ Researches into the Physical 
History of Mankind” this vocabulary was collated with 
those of the Kafir and Kongo languages, and a near re- 
semblance in the words, arguing an extension of the same 
family of languages over the coast of the Suaheli, was 
pointed out. We have lately obtained from Dr. Krapf 
much more satisfactory information. After that excellent 
missionary, whose exertions in Abyssinia had already ob- 
tained for him the esteem and admiration of the Christian 
world, was banished from that country, he sought a new 
field for his labours further southward, and fixed his re- 
sidence at a spot on the coast opposite the island of Mombas, 
in a region as yet unknown. ‘The people of this coast are 
the Suaheli, called formerly Suhaili and Sowhylese by dif- 
ferent writers. Dr. Krapf penetrated sixty miles into the 
interior of the country, and here began his work by 
studying the languages of the Suaheli and the Wanika. He 
collected a vocabulary of the former, consisting of more 
than 10,000 words, prepared a short grammar, and trans- 
lated into the same dialect the Book of Genesis, and the 
Gospels, and the Acts of the Apostles. He communicated 
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to the celebrated philologist Von Ewald the results of his 
researches; and the last-mentioned writer has published 
from the version, as a specimen, fourteen verses of the 
Gospel of St. John, to which he has added a most able 
and interesting analysis of the grammatical structure of 
the Suahelian idiom. This paper throws the greatest light 
on the nature and essential structure of the language, and 
enables us at once to ascertain its relation to the idioms of 
the Kafir nations, as well as to those of the nations of 
Kongo. We had previously to this time two short 
grammars of the Kafir languages by Wesleyan missionaries, 
one representing the idiom of the Amakosah, and the other 
the Sichuana of the inland nations. 

From a comparison of these sources of information I 
have collected the following remarks, illustrative of the 
history and relations of the languages spoken by the Great 
South African family of nations. 

It has been observed by Von Ewald, that the most re- 
markable phenomenon in the structure of the idiom of the 
Suaheli relates to the peculiar conception of material objects 
which it displays. It observes no distinction of genders in 
the ordinary sense of the term, and has neither a masculine 
nor a feminine form in verbs or nouns. On the other 
hand, it has a distinct form for the living and the inani- 
mate, according to which words are modified as they are 
by the distinction of genders in other languages. 

Von Ewald says, that he had long ago observed the 
same phenomenon in the Sanskrit and traces, though 
more disguised, of the same construction in the Semitic 
languages. He is of opinion that the distinction of male 
and female does not belong to the primitive groundwork, 
cr was not made in the original developement of human 
speech, “so much as that of the more strongly and more 
weakly personal, or the animate und inanimate.” 

This phenomenon is more conspicuous in the South 
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African than in any other known language; and Von 
Ewald considers the Suaheli as strikingly exemplifying the 
opinion which he had expressed in the investigation of 
other languages before the peculiarities of the Suaheli 
became known to him. 

But these African languages carry further a sort of 
metaphysical distinction between objects which they se- 
parate into different classes, on a principle which it is not 
easy to define, but which I shall presently exemplify. 

It must be remarked, in the first place, that the in- 
flections of words are chiefly effected in these languages by 
prefixed particles, of which there is a great variety. In 
the High Asiatic languages every change of meaning is 
indicated by a post-fixed particle. The South African 
take quite the opposite method, in which they remarkably 
agree, as I have before noticed, with the Coptic. 

These prefixes mark the numbers of nouns, and dif- 
ferent prefixes are used not only in reference to animate and 
inanimate objects, but also to other subdivisions of these 
objects founded on some metaphysical distinction. ‘Thus 
the names of rational and irrational beings require different 
articles or prefixes, and these are again subdivided, as also 
are the names of inanimate things. 

Thus nouns designating rational beings have ’m or 
um for the prefix of the singular, which is changed into va 
(an Kosah Kafir, aba) in the plural, as ’mtw (a person), 
vatu (persons), ’msungo (an European), pl. vasungo. 

Nouns in the Suaheli, designating irrational creatures, 
have no plural ending, but adjectives connected with them 
have va as in the former : thus zimba va-kuba va-vili means 
two great lions, the order of words being reversed. 

In inanimate things the plural is formed by ma or mi, 
as makasha (chests) from kasha, miti (trees) from méz. 
Vi is found in other instances, as vitu vedogo, little things, 
the plural of Artu Azdogo. 
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The preceding observations are taken from Von Ewald’s 
remarks on the Suaheli language. I shall now extract the 
following table from Boyce’s Kafir Grammar, in order to 
shew that this language follows the same principle of in- 
flection, and for the purpose of displaying its effects more 
fully. 

Mr. Boyce divides the Kafir nouns into declensions by 
the different prefixes used. The six forms are thus dis- 
played. The first changes the prefix. 


1. Um into aba; as, umtu (a person), pl. aba-ntu. 


u 0; u-Faku (Faka), pl. o-Faku. 
BI ama;  i-hashe (horse), pl. ama-hashe. 
ili ama ; ili-zwi (a word), pl. ama-zwi. 
3. in izin ; in-hlu (a house), pl. izin-hlu. 
im izim ; im-azi (a cow), pl. izim-azi. 
4. isi izi; isi-tya (a basket), pl. izi-tya. 
5. ulu izin ; ulu-ti (a rod), pl. izin-ti. 
u oO, i, or im. 
6. um imi; um-’lambo (a river), pl. imi-lambo. 


It is remarked that zn, in the third declension, when 
prefixed to nouns of living objects having sex, has the 
plural in ama, as,— 


In-doda, man; ama-doda, men. 
In-kazana, girl ; ama-kazana, girls. 
In-kwenkwe, boy ; ama-kwenkwe, boys. 


A great part of the system of inflection is regulated by 
a complex euphonical method, which it would be impossible 
to explain in a short compass: it pervades the whole 
grammatical structure of that language. I must refer my 
readers to Von Ewald’s memoir, and to the grammars of 
the Kafir Kosah and Sichuana by Messrs. Boyce and 
Archbell, for a further illustration of this subject. 

Another peculiarity in these languages is calculated to 
remind us of the structure of the complex languages of 
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America: I allude to the insertion of abbreviated pronouns 
in the middle of compound verbs. ‘The pronouns become 
infixes instead of suffixes ; and of the infix-pronouns there 
is a great variety, corresponding with the classes of prefixes 
to nouns. I shall only take one example from Von Ewald, 
in which the pronoun is inserted between the prefix- 
particle, denoting the tense of a verb, and the verbal root 
itself :— 


ame-m-finika, he covered him; 7. e. mtu, the man. 


ame-i-finika, he covered 2 ; muesa, the table. 
ame-u-finika, he covered z¢ ; mti, the tree. 
ame-ki-finika, he covered 7¢ ; kitu, the thing, or 
dsuo, the book. 
ame-li-finika, he covered 2 ; neno, the speech. 


Von Ewald observes that the Suaheli language has a very 
soft and euphonious intermixture of consonants and vowels, 
and that every word terminates with a vowel. The roots 
may therefore be dissyllabic, and a change of vowels at the 
terminations of the roots may serve to distinguish verbs 
and nouns. ‘Thus soma is the verb to read, and somo 
becomes a noun meaning the act of reading. A noun thus 
distinguished from the verb may serve for an infinitive 
mood, but is incapable of forming a plural. Forms stand- 
ing for the agents are derived from verbs by prefixing m’ ; 
as msoma (or msomt or msomar), reader; mséma, speaker ; 
muoni, seer (from ona, to see); all of which, like simple 
participles, may be joined with the accusative, as msema 
maneno, the speaker of the word, as if ‘locutor verbum.” 
The formation of more distinctly ideal words is like that 
of utakdtifu, purity, from takdtu, to be pure; uharibifu, 
destruction, from harzbu, to destroy. 

The signs of tenses likewise precede the verbal root, as 
formative particles in this language generally are placed 
rather before than after the roots. ‘The present is apenda, 
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he loves, from penda, to love; the past tense, amependa; the 
plusquam-perfect, alipenda; the future, atependa. ‘The 
imperative is in short, penda; in plural, pendani: the opta- 
tive from the present, apende. ‘The negative verb prefixes 
an h, as hapendi, he loves not; hapendzit, he is not loved ; 
but s¢pendi is love not (imperative). A participle from 
the present, apendai, is equivalent to amba (he) kuamba 
(who) apenda (loves). 

In all these traits a striking and decided analogy exists 
between the Suaheli language and the Kosah and Sichuana 
Kafir, and the dialects of Kongo. 

The causative form in verbs is produced by infixing an 
s or es, which is sometimes reduced to a mere vowel, as 
kuésa, to raise, from kuea, to rise; somesha, to cause to 
read, from soma, to read; lettea, to send, from Jetta, to 
bring ; pzgza, to cause to beat, from piga, to beat. 

I may here observe that the causative form is con- 
structed precisely in the same manner in the Kafir dialects, 
both the Kosah and the Sichuana, and likewise in the lan- 
guage of Kongo, according to Brusciotti a Vetralla. 

The passive is formed by inserting an o before the ter- 
minating vowel, as pendéa, to be loved, from penda. Some- 
times it 1s formed by such terminations as wdwa, to be 
killed, from da, to kill; haribiwa, to be destroyed, from 
haribu ; suiliwa, to be hindered, from suza. 

In the Kafir dialects the passive is formed exactly in 
the same way. Tanda, loving, makes tandwa (according 
to Mr. Boyce’s orthography), equivalent to tandoa, in the 
passive. In the Sichuana, kekang, buying, is kekoang in 
the passive, being bought, according to Mr. Archbell’s 
grammar. 

The reflective form is made by prefixing dshi (7), as 
dshipenda, to love one’s self; dshifunsa, to learn, from 

Sunsa, to teach. 
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Mr. Archbell’s grammar of the Sichuana contains little 
more than a collection of paradigms of declensions and con- 
jugations. We have, however, enough to demonstrate a 
strict grammatical analogy between these languages and the 
Suaheli. 

The same observation may be applied to the dialects of 
Kongo in comparison with the Suaheli. Brusciotti a 
Vetralla observes, that what other languages effect by 
changes in the terminations of words is done in the Kongo 
languages by prefixes, or, as he terms them, “ principia- 
tives.” He says that the ‘‘ principiatives ” set before nouns 
have eight forms, which are connected with variations in 
the articles. Proper names, and names of men and of ani- 
mals, when joined with adjectives or the verb substantive, 
have certain articles. The other classes of nouns have pe- 
culiar prefixes. Brusciotti gives the following examples :— 

When the “ principiative” or prefix begins with e, the 
article 77a is used, and the following variation takes 
place :— 

Sing. En-tondo ria n’ Ziampunga, the praise of God. 
Plur. Ma-tondo ma w Ziampunga, the praises of God. 


In the second form the initial syllable is mw, wu, or o, 
the article wa, and the plural is made by taking mz from the 
initial syllable of the noun. 

In the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
forms the articles are guia, yo, kua, ka, lua, tua, which 
make in the plural y, za, tua, tu, &c. 

Something very similar to this is found in the Angolan 
language. 

The ‘personal pronouns in the Kosah and Sichuana 
Kafir display a near relation to those of the Kongo and 
Angolan languages. I shall add the ten numerals and a 
few common words as specimens of the resemblance of 
these several idioms. 
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It would probably be tedious to many of my readers to 
pursue this subject further at present. What I have col- 
lected is quite sufficient to establish a near and truly 
kindred relation between the languages of South Africa in 
the east and west, of which it appears difficult to imagine 
any other explanation than that obvious one afforded by the 
hypothesis, otherwise probable from local circumstances, of 
a common original. ‘The South African idioms constitute 
a particular family of languages, and afford an instance of 
a peculiar, and in some respects singular developement of 
human speech. ‘They are, however, not without external 
relations, though it is difficult to say what place will ulti- 
mately be assigned to them among the different groupes of 
languages. In what relation they and the languages of 
Africa in general stand to the Semitic or Syro-Arabian 
family is, as M. Von Ewald has observed, a problem not 
yet solved. Some words have been recognised in the Sua- 
heli similar to Semitic words, but it is possible that these 
may have been introduced by Arabian, or even by old 
Phoenician traders on the eastern coast. In one respect 
these languages coincide remarkably with the Coptic. I 
allude to the law by which both prefix all modifying par- 
ticles, and the whole apparatus of small and abbreviative 
words which answer the end of inflections ; while other lan- 
guages, either in part or universally, suffix them. In the 
complex system of verbal conjugation, which may be seen 
displayed in Boyce’s Grammar, they certainly make some 
approach towards the involving method of the North Ame- 
rican languages, of which Mr. Howe’s Grammar of the 
Cree, or Algonquin Knistenaux, exhibits the construction. 
Compared with the simple jargons of the tribes on the 
coast of Guinea, the languages of Kafiristan, with the 
kindred dialects, certainly indicate a higher developement 
of intellect among the native races of Africa. 

One objection will be offered to the supposition that all 
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the nations who speak the various dialects of this mother 
tongue are of one origin, and that is, the great extent of 
their physical diversity. ‘The tribes of the coast of Ajan 
are, as we have seen, of a jet black, while the Bechuana are 
of a light brown, the Amakosah being somewhat darker. 
In Kongo there are various complexions. ‘The features 
also differ. ‘The nomades of the high plains beyond the 
tropics have often features which approach the Arabian 
type, and an Arabian origin has been assigned to them, 
whilst the natives of the Mozambique coast have nearly 
the Negro characters. But there is enough that is peculiar 
in the hair and colour of all these tribes to preclude the 
notion of an Arabian parentage. On the other hand, the 
deviation in physical characters is not greater than that 
which is to be found in the Dekhan among tribes of the 
native ‘Tamulian family, where we may compare the tall, 
handsome, and comparatively fair ‘Tudas of the Nilgherry 
mountains with the puny tribes of black people who are to 
be found in the low plains of Malabar and Coromandel. 


Since these pages were written I have received from 
New York a grammar, recently published, of the language 
of the Mpongwe, the people on the Gaboon river, near 
Cape Lopez and Cape St. Catherine, whose country extends 
3800 miles in the interior. This language, the structure 
of which is said by the American missionaries who com- 
posed the grammar to be beautiful and philosophical, is a 
cognate of the Saaheli. We have thus reason to believe 
that the South African race reaches nearly up to the 
Equator, both on the eastern and western side of the 
continent. 


NOTICES OF THE SAMOAN ISLANDERS AND 
OF THE PAPUAN LANGUAGES. 


a 
OF THE SAMOAN ARCHIPELAGO AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


Tue Samoan islands are situated near the confines of 
the three great Oceanic provinces into which the vast 
regions of the Pacific have been divided by late geo- 
graphers. On the western, or the Asiatic side of that 
ocean, and between the Samoan Archipelago and the in- 
sular empire of Niphon, is situated Micronesia, so named 
by the late much-lamented Admiral Dumont d’Urville, 
who has been followed by many writers of recent times. 
Micronesia is the region of small islands; it comprehends 
many insular groupes, widely dispersed, of which the par- 
ticular islots are mostly of small extent. Their inhabitants 
are said to differ in some respects from the Polynesian 
tribes in general—that is, from the various nations, the 
Tongans, Tahitians, Hawaiians, and Maorians, who people 
the principal groupes of distant Oceanica. ‘The Micro- 
nesians have been thought to approach more nearly to the 
Tagalan and Bisayan races of the adjacent Philippines ; 
and by a celebrated naturalist, who has traversed the Pacific 
in one of the naval expeditions sent by the late French 
government to pursue nautical discovery in the Austral 
seas, these people have been termed Pelagian Mongoles. 
They are regarded by M. Lesson as foreigners in Oceanica, 
and by him supposed to have descended from the high 
table-land of Central Asia, as an offset of that race who, 
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according to their own mythological tradition, issued by 
aid of fire and blast from the iron-bound valley of Irguene- 
konn. ‘The opinion of M. Lesson has been, if I am not 
mistaken, sufficiently refuted by Admiral Litké, who has 
displayed in full the proofs of relationship between the 
dialects of the Micronesian islanders and the Polynesian 
idioms. It seems, on the whole, evident that the Micro- 
nesian islanders differ somewhat in physical characters and 
habits from the rest of the Polynesians, but the differences 
are not such as are usually typical of separate races—I 
mean of races which have been immemorially separate, and 
without indications of original consanguinity. ‘The idioms 
of these islanders differ only as dialects from the languages 
of the great Malayo-Polynesian family. ‘To which groupe 
of these nations the Samoan islanders are to be referred, 
whether to the Micronesian, the Tongan, or the Maorian, 
has not been proved. It seems not improbable that they 
will be found to be in some respects intermediate between 
these subdivisions of the Oceanic race. 

Another region of the Great Ocean, which has been 
separated by geographers from Polynesia, and made a dis- 
tinct province of the Pacific, approaches and almost touches 
on the limits of the Samoan Archipelago. This province 
may be termed “ Kelenonesia,” or the “region of islands 
inhabited by blacks.” It lies to the southward of Micro- 
nesia, and to the westward of the central spaces of Oceanica. 
Kelenonesia presents a striking contrast to the beautifully 
variegated groupes of the Polynesian islands, covered with 
rich vegetation, and spread out like clusters of gems under 
the sunny sky of the Great Ocean.* The more extensive 
lands of Keleenonesia contain denser masses of lofty moun- 
tains and unexplored wildernesses covered with primeval 


* Dumont D’Urville. ‘Voyage Pittoresque autour du Globe.’ 
A Paris, 1835. : 
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forests. Unlike the lively, cheerful Polynesians, the natives 
of these gloomy retreats, ferocious and sullen, of repulsive 
and menacing aspect, have ever shunned the approach of 
strangers. ‘The moral and physical characters of these 
savage people distinguish them equally from the agile, 
graceful, and comparatively fair Polynesians. Some of the 
tribes of Kelezenonesia recede further than others from the 
almost Asiatic beauty of the Marquesans and ‘Tahitians, 
and even exceed, as it is said, in ugliness the most ill- 
favoured brood of the African forests, whom they rival in 
the sooty blackness of their complexions. We shall form 
a correct idea of this region if we represent Australia as 
its nucleus or great continental centre. The outskirts of 
Keleenonesia, or Oceanic Negroland, stretch themselves 
into far-distant spaces to the eastward, northward, and 
westward of Australia, and form a crescent of islands and 
groupes of islands which presents its convex front towards 
the more open seas of eastern Oceanica. 

Situated near the junction of these departments of the 
Great Ocean, the Samoan Archipelago appears likely to 
become the centre of a widely-spreading influence, and the 
Christian mission which, since the misfortunes of Tahiti, 
has there established the seat of its active operations, is 
already beginning to produce a strong impression on the 
surrounding insular nations. ‘The influence of this mis- 
sion may be expected before long to open a way into the 
darkest parts of Pelagian Negroland, on the history and 
languages of which a new light is very soon to be diffused. 
Some brief notices of the Archipelago, which has hitherto 
been very obscurely known to Europeans, cannot fail, I 
think, to be interesting to the students of ethnology. 

The chain of the Samoan islands occupies an extent of 
almost 100 leagues from east to west, nearly under the 
fourteenth degree of southern latitude. ‘The most westerly 
islands are the largest in this chain. ‘They are smaller in 
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extent towards the east, and Rose island, the last in this 
direction, is a mere rock. 

The principal isles of the Samoan chain are named as 
follows : — 

Opoun, Leone, and Fanfoue, separated by narrow chan- 
nels from each other, are elevated lands covered with wood. 
At a distance they appear to be one island. 

_ Maouna is a mountainous and woody island. It is 
about seventeen miles long, and six or seven in width, and 
has two islots at the eastern and western extremities. 

Farther eastward is Oiolava, a delightful and _ still 
more fertile island, forty miles long, and ten miles at its 
greatest breadth. Several islots adjoin the eastward and 
westward extremities of Oiolava. ‘To the eastward is the 
fertile and populous islot of Plata. 

Pola, the most easterly of the groupe, is a magnificent 
island. Its beauty and fertility have been extolled by La 
Pérouse and Kotzebue. ‘The eastern part of this island 
forms an immense cone, which is compared by Kotzebue in 
form to Mouna-Roa, the lofty volcano of Hawaii, and in 
height to the Peak of Teneriffe. This island is one 
hundred leagues in circuit. 

It was supposed by the historian of ‘‘ Discoveries in 
the Southern Ocean,”* that the Samoan islands were first 
seen by Admiral Roggewein, in 1722, and that they are 
the groupe named by him Isles of Baumann, after the cap- 
tain of the ship Tienhoven. Roggewein, however, placed 
these islands under the twelfth degree of south latitude. — 
His description of them agrees with that of the Samoan 
chain. He says that they were islands of pleasant appear- 
ance, and were covered with fruit-bearing trees and legu- 
minous plants. ‘They were intersected by mountains and 
smiling valleys, some of them being ten, fifteen, and twenty 


* « History of Discoveries in the Great Southern Ocean,” by Capt. 
Burney, R.N. 3 vols. 4to. 
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leagues in circuit. Every family on these islands governed 
itself, and the tribes were classed as at Easter island. ‘The 
natives came out to sea to meet the Dutch, and offered 
them fish, cocoa-nuts, bananas, and other fruits, for which 
they only received some worthless trinkets. Roggewein 
supposed the population to be very large ; he judged from 
the crowd of people he saw upon the sea-shore. He says 
the men were white, and only differ from Europeans in 
having their complexion darkened by the heat of the 
sun. Their bodies were painted of divers colours ; 
their arms were bows and arrows. ‘Their countenances 
had a gentle and kind expression, and they were lively and 
cheerful. He says they were the most honest and civil- 
ised people in the Southern Ocean. ‘They took the 
Dutchmen for gods and grieved at their departure. 

It is probable that the isles visited by Roggewein were 
the Samoan groupe, but the discovery is commonly attri- 
buted to Bougainville, the first navigator who accurately 
described them. Bougainville was acquainted with all the 
principal islands. He gave an account of the inhabitants, 
which differs widely from that of Roggewein. He says 
the people are not so mild in disposition as the natives of 
Tahiti, “Their countenances are more savage, and their 
disposition more false and cunning. Their most remark. 
able characteristic is their skill in navigation. ‘Their 
canoes are better constructed than those of any other 
oceanic tribe, and seem to fiy over the water with great 
rapidity.” Bougainville called the groupe, from this cir- 
cumstance, the Islands of Navigators, a name which they 
have retained on maps from that era. 

La Pérouse spent some time on the island of 
Maouna, where he had many adventures, and lost one of 
his best officers. He described the inhabitants as a tall, 
athletic race. He says the ordinary stature of the men 
was five feet ten inches, and the proportion of their limbs 
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colossal. The females were tall, slender, graceful, and 
sometimes beautiful. His account of their moral character 
is by no means very favourable. Kotzebue was the next 
writer of celebrity who gave an acount from his own 
observation of the Samoan islanders ; but I believe their 
name was first made known by M. Mariner, who spent 
some years in captivity in the Tonga islands. In his time 
the natives of these islands had frequent intercourse with 
the people of the Samoan Archipelago. Among these 
Mariner obtained much information respecting the Sa- 
moans, but he modified their name according to the pecu- 
harity of the Tongan dialect.* 

The most full and detailed account yet published of the 
Samoan islanders is that which has been given by Mr. 
Wilkes, the commander of the exploratory voyage sent out 
by the United States of America. We have, however, still 
more recent information in the papers published by the 
Christian mission to the Samoan Archipelago, the members 
of which not only exert themselves with zeal and remark- 
able success in their sacred calling, but seize every 
opportunity that permits itself of collecting materials for 
the history of the native tribes with whom they have in- 
tercourse, and their languages. It is from them that we 
are likely to obtain a satisfactory account, not only of the 
Polynesian tribes in this part of the ocean, but likewise of 
the yet unexplored nations of Keleenonesia.t 

The missionaries began their operations in the Samoan 


* Mariner termed this groupe the Hamoan Islands, and by that 
name they have been lately designated in European maps. The Tongan 
language, like almost all the Polynesian dialects, the Fiji and the 
Samoan excepted, wants the sibilant consonant. Like the Greek and the 
Persian languages, and the ancient British, all of which repudiate sibi- 
lants to a considerable degree, these dialects supply their place with 
aspirants and gutturals. Thus, Samoa becomes in the Tongan Hamoa. 

+ The following is a curious and almost prophetical passage in one 
of the works of the late Admiral Dumont d’Urville on the Pacific Ocean. 
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Archipelago in 1830, and at the end of the six following 
years six English missionaries were settled on those 
islands. Their labours now extend over ten islands, 
two of which are nearly as large as Tahiti, and contain 
a population of between fifty and sixty thousand souls. 
Beyond the limits of the Samoan groupe they have likewise 
exerted themselves in establishing missions to several 
islands in the chain of the New Hebrides, New Caledonia, 
and the Loyalty groupe.* At the time when the Samoan 
islands were visited by Mr. Wilkes and the American 
expedition, 14,850 are said to have been converted to 
Christianity. 

The mythology of the Samoan islanders is very similar 
to that of the Tongans and other Oceanic tribes of the 
Polynesian race. It contains the same legend of ‘Tangaloa, 
the god who fished up the islands from the depths of 
the sea. 


Physical Characters. 


The Samoan islanders are described by the mission- 
aries as a people of yellowish brown complexion and 
black hair, who in their features and stature bear a 
resemblance to the Polynesian tribes, and likewise to the 
Malayan race, distinctively so termed. 


It occurs in his account of the Samoan, or, as he termed it, Hamoan 
Archipelago :— . 

“ Aprés avoir complété leur travaux évangéliques dans la Polynésie 
Orientale, les missionaires souferont probablement a ces terres de l'Ouest, 
plus sauvages sans dout, mais plus riches et plus essentielles 4 convertir. 
La, peut-étre, la Christianisme aura quelques martyrs, mais la tache 
accompli n’en sera que plus utile et plus glorieuse. A eux d ailleurs est 
reservé l’honneur d’éclairir de graves questions géographiques, que 
demandant pour étre tranchés qu’on ait tout ensemble et la foi de 
lapétre et la conscience du savant!’’— Voyage Pittoresque. 

* See the first number of the “ Samoan Reporter,” published by the 
missionaries for the purpose of spreading information respecting the his- 
tory of these and the neighbouring islands. 
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Among the Polynesian islanders the men of Samoa 
are said to rank in personal appearance as second only to 
the Tongans; the women are rather ill-formed and stout. 
When very young, some of them are pretty, and their 
colour is light, being little darker than that of a brunette 
or South American Spaniard. ‘The girls are lively, have 
a good expression of countenance, and, what is rare in 
Polynesia, some degree of bashfulness. 

“The average height of the men is five feet ten inches, 
and some of the chiefs, whose limbs are well rounded, 
would be called fine-looking men in any part of the world. 
Their features are not in general prominent, but are well 
marked and distinct, and are all referable to a common 
type.” This type is thus minutely described :— 

‘The nose is short and wide at the base, the mouth 
large, and well filled with large and white teeth, with full 
and well-turned lips; the eyes black, and often large and 
bright; the forehead narrow and high, and the cheek- 
bones prominent. It was observed that some of them had 
the eye turned up at the outer corner, like the Chinese. 
Of beard they have but little, but their hair is strong, 
straight, and very black. Little difference was perceived 
in the shape of the head between the two sexes. ‘The 
general form of the skull is broad and short, and it is 
highest near the crown.” * 

Two natives of the Samoan Archipelago were lately 
brought to England by the Rev. Mr. Stair, one of the 
missionaries who had been resident in those islands. I 
have availed myself of the kindness of that gentleman, 
and have taken the opportunity afforded me of obtaining 
correct portraits of these persons, which will furnish the 
best idea of the physical characters of the race. 


* « Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition,” vol. ii. 
p- 131. 
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§ IL. 


NOTICES OF THE BLACK RACES IN THE GROUPES OF ISLANDS 
NEAR THE SAMOAN ARCHIPELAGO, AND OF THEIR 
LANGUAGES. 


The Samoan Archipelago, as I have observed, is situ- 
ated in that part of the Southern Ocean which approaches 
the confines of Kelenonesia. By this name I distinguish 
that great region containing the abodes of the Papuas 
and other black races. The great chains of Solomon’s 
Isles and the New Hebrides, forming a vast semicircular 
sweep, projecting towards the east, and fronting the central 
Pacific, seem to constitute the natural boundary of this 
region. But a wide space intervenes between these islands 
and the Samoans. In the midst are the insulated abodes 
of two distinct races of people, who approximate, in many 
characteristics, to the Papuan tribes, from whom, however, 
they are distinguished in other particulars; they are even 
contrasted with those nations in some respects. ‘Their 
languages likewise differ from those of the Papuas, and 
appear to be very peculiar dialects of the Polynesian 
speech. 

These races are the inhabitants of Rotuma and of the 
Fiji or Viti Archipelago. ‘The former are intermediate 
between the Solomon’s Isles and the Samoan groupe, the 
latter are between that groupe and the New Hebrides. 

The missionaries settled in the Samoan islands have 
repeatedly visited, not only these intermediate islands, but 
likewise many of the New Hebrides and of the more 
distant isles adjacent on New Caledonia. Being well 
aware of the importance of gaining a knowledge of the 
languages of these races, they seem to have availed them- 
selves of the opportunities which these visits have afforded 
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them, and it is much to be regretted that the fruits of these 
researches have not all been published.* The last num- 
bers, however, of the periodical work which issues from the 
Missionary Press, entitled the ‘‘Samoan Reporter,” con- 
tain some specimens of several languages of those nations, 
and from these I have thought it worth while to select a 
few, and compare them with words of the same signifi- 
cation in the Polynesian dialects. ‘The words of these 
last I have taken from Dumont d’Urville’s vocabulary of 
the Madecassian, Malayan, Mawian or Maorian, ‘Tongan, 
Tahitian, and Hawaiian. ‘The words taken from the ‘Sa- 
moan Reporter” are from the following languages. 

1. The Samoan, which, as it will be seen, resembles 
generally the other Polynesian languages. ‘The most 
striking peculiarity is the possession of a sibilant con- 
sonant, which is wanting to all other known dialects of 
the Polynesian, except the Fijian. 

2. The language of the Rotoumans, to whom I have 
before alluded. ‘The people of Rotouma are very pecu- 
liar in their physical characters, which are but little 
known. ‘They are tall, finely-made people, of almost black 
colour, with straight flowing hair. Their skulls are 
massive and heavy, almost approaching the weight and 
density of the crania of African Negroes, with the jaws 
considerably projecting.t 


* The Rey. Mr. Heath, a most enterprising and meritorious mission- 
ary, now in the Samoan islands, put into my hands, some years since, 
a grammar of the language of Tanna, which he had composed while re- 
sident in that island. It was his intention to publish it immediately, 
but this was not done, and the author soon afterwards returned to the 
Samoan Islands. 


+ I have only seen specimens of the skulls of the natives of Rotouma 
in the collection of Dr. Busk, surgeon to the Seamen’s Hospital, in the 
Dreadnought. From that gentleman’s information, and from the inspec- 
tion of the skulls, I have derived the account above given of the physical 
character of the Rotoumans. 
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3. Words in the language of the Fiji islands. 

The grammatical structure of this language has been 
investigated by Mr. Norris, who has availed himself for this 
purpose of a translation of some parts of the New ‘Testa- 
ment made by missionaries.* The result to which he has 
arrived is that the Fijian is really a Polynesian dialect, 
though offering peculiarities not found in any other, and 
having a vocabulary so peculiarly modified that it requires 
some examination to perceive the resemblances, while the 
other Polynesian idioms display the proofs of their affinity 
at a glance. ‘The Fijians are a very interesting people, 
of almost black complexion, with frizzled but not woolly 
hair, very rude and savage in their habits, but possessed 
of greater physical and mental energy than any of the 
fair Polynesians. In natural capabilities they seem to be 
superior to any other tribe of the Pacific, though perhaps 
descended from a mixture of the Tongan race with some 
Papua tribe. This hypothesis, however, was rejected 
by Baron William von Humboldt, who observed that the 
Fijian language displays affinity to the western forms of 
the Malayo-Polynesian idiom, viz. the Madecassian and 
Malayan, while receding from the peculiarities of the 
Eastern or Oceanic idioms. The Fijians have a mytho- 
logy and traditions of their own, differing from those of the 
Tongans, Samoans, and Tahitians. 

4. Words in several Languages of other Black 
Races. | 

These are arranged in the ‘‘ Samoan Reporter” under 
the two designations of—1. Groupe of the New Hebrides, 
comprehending Naiea and Fetuna, Aneiteam, Tana, and 
Fate Land. 2. Groupe of New Caledonia, including Lifu, 


Negone and New Caledonia, properly so termed. 


* His analysis may be seen in the last volume of my ‘ Researches 
into the Physical History of Mankind,” pp. 249-254. 
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I have selected the following words : 
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Languages. oe °F | Earth or Land. Sun. Moon. Star. 
Madecass | Langhits | Tane, Tana j| Massou androu | Vola, Boulau | Anakontan, vasia 
Malayan | Languit Tanah, Bou- | Matahavi Boulan Bintang 
mi, Benua 
Mawi Rangui Wenoua Ra Marama Wetou 
Tonga Langui Fonoua Laa Mahina Fetou 
Tahiti Rahi | Penoua Ra Mahina, Ma- | Vetou 
rama 

Hawayi Lani, Rani | Penu,Ponoua| Ra, La Marama Hitou 
Samoa Langi Fanua La Masina Fetu 
Figi Langi Vanua Ginga Vala Ralokalo 
Rotouma | Lang Panua Asth Hual Peth 
Naia and | Rang Fanua Marama Fatu 
Fetuna 
Aneiteum | Rohotang | Nbeke Nangasnga Nohou Numeiteu 
Tana Neai Tana Mevi Mankau Kamhao 
Fate Rang Fenua Avo Marama Masoi 
Lifre Thenganra | Lapa Thu Tea Uatasith 
Negone | Ave Not Tu Siahole Uatiakole 
N. Cale- | Gua Nu Agi Mae Ve 

donia 
Languages. Water. Rain. Mountain, Sea. Stone. 
Madecass | Ranuranoa| Oran Oohits, Tant Ran, Ransa, Taik | Reaton Oato 
Malayan | Aier, Aer | Oudjan | Gounoung,Ooakit| Last, Tassek Oaton 
Mawi Wai,Onon | Oua Maounga Pouke | Moanu Tai Moa Ramaka 
Tongau Vai * Oua Maounga Mouana Tai Maka 
Tahitian | Vai Oua Maouna, Mona Moana Tai Owai 
Hawayi_ | Vai Oua Mona Tai, Kai Pouve 
Samoan | Vai Ua Maunga Gami Ma’a 
Figi Vai Autha | Mami Vaitni Fatu 
Rotouma | Voi Uas Solo Sas Hoth 
Naia and | Vai Ua Ora Tai Fatu 
Fetuna 
Aneiteum | Nuai Nuopfa | Methaan Ntiop Ahat 
Tana Nui Nesan | Takuan Tasi Rapair 
Fate Vai Ua Tofu Tai Fatu 
Lifu Tim Mani Hanouet Nagetha Ktu 
Negone Ui Ele Et Tele Et 
N. Cale- | Ntio Ri Ngue Iu 

donia. 


* Sanskrit, vavi. 
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Languages.| Lightning. Thunder. Wind. Light. Darkness. 
Madecass | Helet Varats Ainh Agnin Herek herek Malout Mizi 
Elabaratch 
Malayan | Kilah,Kilap | Tagar Anghin Tarang djaia Guelap Ralam 
Mawi Wira Wati, Tide | Au Matangui Mouna witu, Pondi 
apo 
Tongau Wiba Mana Matangui Mama Ouli 
Tahitian | Wira Patiri Matai Outa Mai Poori 
Hawayians| Wila Petivi Matani Aho Pouri 
Samoan Vila Faititili Matangi Malamalama Pouliuls 
Figian Liva Karukaru | Athangi | Sararama Sapoueld 
Rotouman | Mere Thu Lang Tafa Mahsam 
Naia and | Vashiri Ngulangula | Matangi Ao Ouvi 
Fetuna 
Aneiteam | Nauainabet | Manuka Mteneup Nathiat Manepven 
Tanna Maruapen | Ravuarua_ | Matangi Mwaven Pitau 
Fate Napila Vatshiri Matangi Ao Po 
Lifu Samek Hendring | En Laihe Thint 
Negone Uasisinet Nine Tengo Lane Titi 
N. Cale- | Iuea Treo Kuie Chetin Mpare 
donia 


It will be perceived from the examination of this voca- 


bulary, that many of the languages spoken by the black 
races contain numerous words which resemble the Poly- 
nesian. Whether these words have been adopted by the 
Papua tribes in their accidental intercourse with Poly- 
nesians, or belong to both races from primeval times, is a 
problem yet to be solved. ‘The former opinion seems at 
first the more probable, but it is doubted much by those 
who have most carefully studied the languages of these 
nations. 
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ABABDEH, personal description of the, 272. 

Abassians, the, 254. 

Abipones, or Centaurs, Tehuelehe, Mata- 
guayos, and Lenguas, 453. 

Abbas Gregorius, portrait of, 160, 287. 
(See PLATE.) 

Aboriginal nations, 251, 256, 275, 355, 359, 
429, 471, 474. Psychological view of the 
ruder nations of America: Esquimaux and 
Greenlanders, 494, et seq. Of the abori- 
ginal races of Africa, 513. Of the doc- 
trines of natural religion to be traced in 
these nations of North America and of 
South Africa, 497, et seq. 524, 530, 536, 
et seq. 

Abramide, ancient, 280. 

Abyssinians, the, 103, 143, 144, 284. Lan- 
guages of, 279, 283. Portrait of Walda 
Kyros, &c. 287. Natives of the Highlands 
of, 279. Confines of Abyssinia, 270-277, 
281, 547-550. Of the Nouba and Shan- 
galla Negroes, 275, n., 281. The Nile, of, 
544. The Galla, invaders of, 282. 

Acclimatising, or acclimatisation, of animals 
and other genera, 33, 66. Of geese and 
domestic birds, 37. Of permanent changes 
induced by new climates, 39, 60. 

Adam, of the race of, 6. 

Adel, empire of, 562. 

“Ethiopic race, 328. (See Abyssinia, Egypt.) 

Affar, or Danakil race, the, 561. 

Afghans, or Patans and Afghanistans, 171, 
174. Ancientlythe Assecani, 174. Climate, 
175. Fruits of Kabul, 175. 

Africa, ancient and modern nations of, 139, 
140, 251, 252, et passim, 261, et seq. The 
Soudanian nations, 292. Sego, 294. The 
Felatahs, 300, 302. South inhabitants of, 
19, 107, 108, 309. Elevation of, 548. 
Of the Woolly-haired races of Eastern 
Africa, 551. Psychological history of the 
African nations, 513-544. African Lan- 
guages, 550-551. Ethnology of, 557. 

—— Southern, on the Ethnography of, 587. 
Numerals of the languages of the, 650. 

— Western, Guinea, &c. Negro tribes of, 
109, 140, 305, et seg. Ashantees, Fanti, 
&c. 305-309. Races of, bordering on 
Egypt, 269. Plateau of, 548. Nations 
of, between the equator and the tropic of 
Capricorn, 321. 

Agows, the, 283, 284. 

Agriculture, of the influence of, on colour 
and the physical constitution of mankind, 
108, 167, 294, 289, 360, 438, 456. 


Alani, ancient, 253. 

Alban races of Scotland, 195. 

Albinos, of, 39, 79, 245. 

Alemanni, ancient, described, 194. 

Aleutian Islands, natives of the, 220. 
man of. (See PLATE.) 

Alforas, Haraforas, or Endaménes, 23, 327. 
Of the Alforian race, 351. 

Algiers, inhabitants of, 263. 

Algonquin language, North America, 304 n. 
Tribes of this race, 385, 381. Physical 
characters of, 386. History and descrip- 
tion of the Algonquin-Lénape and Iroquois 
race, 381, 382. Northern tribes of, 384. 
Western tribes, Illinois, Sacs, &c. 385, 386. 

Alleghanian races, North America, 389, et seq. 

Allophylian nations, the, 185, 186. 

Altai, Mount, seat of the Mongolians, 133. 

Amakosah, the, 596, 622. 

Amaquas, country of the, 594. 

Amazulah, a Kafir race, 315. 

Ambriz, of the people*of, 612. 

America, comparative numbers of white 
men, men of colour, Negroes, and natives 
in different parts of, 19. Native races of, 
355, et seq. 389, &c. British possessions 
in, 19. Herds of various European ani- 
mals in the forests and plains of America, 
endued by liberty with a primitive cha- 
racter, 27, et seq. Their enumeration, 
28, 35. Hair of Americans, 99, ef passim. 
Psychological view of the native races of, 
494-512. 

North; races of men, and animal 

productions of various states and districts 

of, 45, 355-380, 381, et seg. Tribes of 

Red Men and other Indians, so called of, 

355, et seq. 387. Portraits of, 3. Ojib- 

way Indians, 584. The copper-coloured 

races, 465, 469-472. Their distinctive na- 
tional names, 364. Of the Alleghanian 
races, 389-392. Their physical characters, 

392. Adjacent tribes to the Mobile, Mis- 

sissippi, and Red rivers, 394. Native 

races to the west of the Mississippi: the 

Sioux and Pawnees, 395, 398. The Man- 

dans and Missouri, 400-403. Osages, 

Konzas, Mahas, &c. 403. The Black- 

feet and tribes of the Rocky Mountains, 

404. Of New, or Northern Mexico, and 

Texas, 406. Inhabitants of the shores of 

the Icy Sea, 107, ef seq. 219, et seq. Of 

the Athapascas, or Chepewyans, 379. Of 
the physical strength of the various tribes ; 

Indians of Virginia and Kentucky, &c. 129, 


Wo- 
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365. Of the Iroquois, 381-385, et seq. Lan- 
guages of, 304 n., 357, 358. William 
Penn’s Treaty, 385. (See Mexico, &c.) 

America, South: the Cordillera range, 29, 
35, 37, 367, 429. Campos of the Llanos, 
29. Brazilian race of men, 365. Wild 
troops of horses in, 35. The Orinoko, 
tribes of, 365, 424, 468, ef seg. River 
Madeleine, 35. River of the Amazons, 
424, 468-472. Rio Negro, 36. From 
the Arctic Ocean to Cape Horn, 358. 
Tierra del Fuego, 365, 423, 425, 445. 
The ox, sheep, goat, dog, hog, ass, and 
other animal domesticated, or wild in con- 
sequence of extensive forests and plains, 
and liberty resulting from their importa- 
tion hither, 27-48, 49, ef seq. Races of 
men of, 83, 424. Their physical charac- 
ters, 427. Of Central America; the Tol- 
tecas, Chichimecas, Aztecas, &c. 367. 
The Incas, or Quichuas, 426-435. Na- 
tive American races of the borders of the 
Pacific, 408, ef seg. Of California and 
New California, 409. Of the north-west 
coast and the Columbia River, 411. The 
Nootka-Columbians, 413. General re- 
marks ; classification of South American 
races, &c. 421, et seq. Table of nations 
of the Andian, the Mediterranean, and the 
Brasilio-Guarani groups, 423. Alpine 
nations of the Andes Mountains, 425, 429, 
et seq. Central races, 424. The Chi- 
quitos and Moxos, 425. ‘Tribes of the 
Pampas and equestrian nations, 425, 453, 
454. Antisian Alpine race, 423, 443. 
Araucanians and Pesherais, 423, 444, 445. 
The Mediterranean groupe, of native na- 
tions, 450. The Guarani and Tupi, 465, 
472. The Arawacs, Guaraiinas building 
in trees, and various aboriginal tribes, 
468-472. (See Brazil, Columbia, Chili, 
Mexico, Patagonia, Peru, Paraguay, &c. 
&c. by their several names.) 

American Ethnology, 583. 

Anam, of Tunquin and Cochin-China, 236. 

Anatomy, deductions drawn from, 31, 47, 
51, 64, 76, 80, 199, 434, et passim. Mea- 
surement of human skulls, 109, ef seq. 
114, 117, 324, 331, 440. Of the anatomy 
of the different races, 123. The pelvis 
and other bones in either sex, 124. Human 
skeleton, 123, 128. 

Andian family, the, 429, 430. 

Angola, the town of, 610. People of, 618. 

Angoy, the people of, 613. 

Animals, their physical conformities with 
man, 1. Their senses and instincts, 2. 
They are enslaved by material agencies, 
which man can modify or emancipate him- 
self from, 3. Phenomena of variation in 
tribes of animals, &c. 26-39, 40-59, 361. 
Domestic stocks little traceable among 
the forest of wild classes, 27, 57, 73. Eu- 
ropean species imported into America in 
the last three centuries, 27-38. Of co- 
lour, 18-20, 39-48. A race mostly has 
one hue common to it, 65. Of hereditary 
instincts, 40, 70, 72. Acquired instincts, 
35, 36. Animal functions, 40. Domestic 
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animals of the Old Continent, 40. Crossing 
of races productive of new breeds, 44. 
Degeneration of, 41, et seq. 74. Mam- 
miferous class of, 57, 64. Physiology and 
diversities of their internal constitution, 65. 
Progeny of domesticated, 70. Various 
results of their domestication, 61, 69, 73. 

Antes, and Sclaveni, ancient, 199. 

Antisian tribes, South America, 423, 425,443. 

Anzichi, the town of, 611. Tribes of, 615. 

Apaches, and Lee Panis, North America, 
406. 

Apollo Belvedere, the head of, 112, 200. 

Arabians, Arabia, and the Arabic language, 
143, 362. Inscriptions resembling the 
Cufic characters, 144. Physical characters 
of the Arabs, 146. Their women, 150. 
Their skull deemed a perfect type of the 
human head, 147. Their ingenuity and 
learning, 147. Colour of, 149. Shegya 
Arabs, 149. 150. (See the portrait of a 
Melik of the tribe.) Natives of the coasts 
of the Arabian Gulf, 281. 

Arakan, natives of, 236. 

Araucanian tribes, 423, 424, 444. 

Arian race, the, or Indo-European, 162, 
179-209, 240, 253. 

Armenians and their language, 178. 
church, 178. 

Armoricans, the, 183. 

Arts, the useful, 190, 191, 289, 360, 438. 
The fine, 189, 200, 361, 441. 

Asia, mountain-chains of, supposed to have 
been the original habitation of mankind, 
134, 252. Ancient division of nations in, 
137, 139. The Great Central Upland of, 
237. In Northern Asia, 190, 219, 221. 

Asiatics, their hair, 99, 227. Their per- 
sonal appearance, 108. Skulls of Southern 
and of Northern described, 121. Chains 
of mountains whence the nations of West- 
ern and Eastern Asia migrated, 133, 252. 
Indo-European races, 136, 162. Turks 
and Tartars, 209, et seq. 

Assyrians, of Upper Asia, 137. 

Atacamas and Changos, South America, 
442, 

Athapascas, the, 379. 

Australia, Aborigines of, 6, 107,328, 349, 354. 
Skulls of this tribe and their congeners, 
109. Native dog of, 50,61. (See PLATES.) 

Aymaras, the, an Alpine race of South Ame- 
rica, 437. Their history, manners, tombs, 
&c. 437-441. : 

Aztecas, ancient, of Central America, 317, 
419. Nations neighbouring to, 373. Traces 
of the Aztec migration, 375. 
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Bactrians, the, 165. 

Bahalahaie, the, 596. 

Balalas, the, 596. 

Baluchi, or Belooches, a pastoral race, 176. 

Bamba, the, 606. 

Barbarian, or Ancient Libyan race, 557. 

Bards of the Celtic nations, 195. Scalds 
and Scandinavian poetry, 207. 

Barmah, Rukheng, the, 236. 

Basian tribes : Georgians, Caucasians, Chu - 
myks, and some of Turcomans, 253. 
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Basque provinces, tribes of the, 256. Their 
dialects, 256, 258. Their women, 259. 
Battel, Andrew, account of the Jagas, 617. 

Battas, cannibalism of the, 353. 

Bechuana, the, 623, 596. 

Bedouins, or Bedoween Arabs, 146, 362. 

Bees, of the habits of, 67, 71, 73. 

Bejas, the, ancient Blemmyes, 271. 

Berberines of the Nile, 270, 273, 476. 

Berbers, of Africa, 261,558. Of the Northern 
Atlas, 262. 

Bhotiya race, of Tibet, &c. 219, 237. 

Birds, comparisons with the physiology and 
habits of, 38, 59, 65, 72. 

Biscayans, the, 256. 

Bishari, of Africa, 271. 

Bogota, plateau of, 37. Fowls of, 39. 

Bootan, or Bhutan, people of, 219. 

Botocudos, the; complexion, figure, and 
cannibalism, of this savage race of South 
America, 470. Christianity introduced 
among them, 471. (See PLATE.) 

Bowman, tribes of the, 615. 

Brahma, 134. 

Brahmans, worship of this caste, 163, et seq. 
165, 184, 246. Women of the, 167. 

Brahai, or Kelat, 176. 

Brain, the human, 121, 442. 

Brazil, white, coloured, and Negro popula- 
tion of, 19. The Cafusos of, 20. Tribes 
of, 365, 423. The Brasilio-Guarani, or 
eastern nations of South America, 465-472. 

Bretons, the, 183. 

British Islands, languages of the, 181, 183, 
195. The Britons, 196. 

Budha and Fo, worship of, 236, 247. 

Buffon, his definition of species, &c. 9. On 
the skin of animals, 92. Of mortality, 
481. 

Bulgarians, and ancient Ougres, 209. 

Bunda, the, and language of the, 611. 

Bushmen, the, South Africa, 310, e¢ seq. 
Skull of, 313, 590, 593. Their language, 
600. Abodes of the, 601. Their physi- 
cal characters, 602. 


Cabendas, the, 613. 

Caffres, or Kafirs, various distinctions of, 
24, 310, 633. 

Cafusos, a mixed race in South America, 
20. Portrait of the women, 21. 

Calchaquis, of Santa Fé, 453. 

Caledonians, the, 195, 196. (See Scotland.) 

Californians, the, 409, 475. (See PLATE.) 

Cambrians, ancient, 183. 

Canaanites and Canaan, 141. 

Canary Islands, inhabitants of the, 265. 
Account and history of the Great Canary 
Island, Teneriffe, &c. 266. 

Cannibal races, 350, 353, 468, 471. Custom 
relating to cannibalism, 415. 

Cantabri, of Spain, 257. 

Cappadocians, the, 141. 

Caraibs, or Caribbees, the, 364, 425, 468. 

Caroline Islands, the, 332. (See PLATE.) 

Carthaginians and Carthage, 142. 

Castes among Hindoos, &c. 167. 

Cat, the, 36. 

Catholic, Roman, religion and missions, 427. 
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Catlin, on the Ojibways, 585, 403. 

Caucasians, skull of, 115, 116. Their 
country, 133. Tribes, 183, 212, 227, 
251-255. Race, 574. 

Caucasus, Mount, 133, 135, 179, 183, 251. 

Cavazzi’s account of the Kongo, 608 

Celts, and Celtic languages, 183, 257. 
Crania of Celts, 193. (See the nations 
descended from the Celtz by name in this 
Index.) 

Ceylon and the Singhalese, 241. 

Chaco, South American tribes of, 453. 

Chaldees, or Chasdin, and Chalde, 131, 142. 

Chardin, Sir John, on the Persians, 171. 

Charruan Indians, South America, 83, 425, 
453. The last of the,451. (See PLATE.) 

Chaymas, copper-coloured skin of the, 468. 
Tribes of Paria, 468, 469. 

Chepewyans. (See Athapascas, 379.) 

Cherokees, Choctaws, Natchez, Chickasahs, 
&c. North America, 389. 

Chili, population of, 19, 364. Puelches of, 
365, 426, 453,454. Portrait of Araucano, 
a native, see PLATE. 

Chimpantsi, skull of this animal, 111, 113. 
Bones of the, 125. 

China, the various nations inhabiting the 
vast empire of, 145, 217. Its conquest 
by the Mongol Tartars, 209, et seq. 

Chinese, colour of the, 78. Of the various 
races of, 228, 231. Physiognomy, 231. 
Skull, 235. Indo-Chinese nations, 228, 
238. Races of the Indo-Chinese Penin- 
sula, 235. Natives of Cochin-China, 236. 

Chin-ook, portrait of a, 415. (See PLATE.) 

Chiquitos, the, of South America, 423, 425, 
427,457. Enumeration of cognate tribes, 
459. Physiognomy, &c.461. Languages, 
461. 

Christianity, 507, et passim. (See Religion.) 

Cimbrians ; history, antiquities, and osteo- 
logy, of the ancient Cimbri, 193. 

Circassians, description of the, 108, 254. 

Civilisation, the effects of, 75, 122, 139, 247, 
359. Its intimate connexion with agri- 
culture, 108, 167, 212, 294. 

Climate, influences of, 33, 60,66, 75,154, 481. 

Cochin; Cochin-Chinese, Jews, &c. dwell- 
ing therein, 145, 146. 

Colchians, the ancient, 153. 

Colour of animals, 36, 64. Of the varieties 
of, in races of men, 77, 145, 149, 167, 169, 
170, 193, 195, 252, 273, 335, 356, 387, 407, 
475. Complexion maintained by M. Flou- 
rens to be a chief distinction between the 
races of mankind, 77. Controversy re- 
specting the causes and seat of the colour- 
ing principle, 81-95. 

Colour, races of men of, 18. Table of their 
population, 19. Olive complexion, 429. 
Necessity of their rapid increase by mixed 
alliances, 18. Their number in North and 
South America, 19. Various Mestizos, 
or mixed races, 20. Of Albinism and Me- 
lanism, 39, 78, 79, 245. Copper-coloured 
races, 469. 

Columbia, population of, 19. Troops of 
wild horses in, 36. Tribes on the Colum- 
bia river, 411. 
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Congo, or Kongo, Negroes of, 78. 

Coolies, or Culi, of India, 249. 

Copts, the ancient, 159. The modern, 285. 

Cossacks of the Don, Skull of, 211. 

Cows and milk, 34, 66. (See Ox.) 

Cranium, human, 115. (See Skull.) 

Creation, the, 5. Variations in the several 
tribes of organised existence, 26, et seq. 
360. Of the original location of man, 
traditions pointing to certain mountain- 
ranges as the first seats of various races, 
133. 

Creoles, of South America, &c. 18, 19. 

Cuba, animals of, 29. 

Cuzco, the Incas and empire of, 437. 


D’Abbadie, on Abyssinian race, 287, 552. 

Damaras, account of the, 624. 

Danakil race, the, 561. 

Dance of the Ojibway Indians. (See PLATE.) 

Danes, and other Scandinavian nations, 
183, 191. Crania and bones (from tu- 
muli) of peculiar conformation, 192. 

Daniel, W., account of the Kongo, 609. 

Decay, 65. 

Dekhan, natives of the, 164. 
the, 569. 

Denmark, and the Northern nations, 183, 
191, 207. 

Dénon, Baron, on Egypt and Syria, 152, 
159. 

Developement, physical, to perfect maturity ; 
approaching periods, decline and decay, 
65 


Nations of 


Dilbo, his description of the Dokos, 554. 

Dogs, of ; the wild species how] but do not 
bark, 36, 360. Question as to one sole 
stock argued, 49. Supposed affinities of 
with other genera, 49. Instincts of, 35, 
26, 40, 61, 70. His relations with man 
as his master, 49,69. His domestication, 
63. Hair, and physical relations of as to 
climate, &c. 57. His varieties become 
permanent, 59. The Dingo, or Austra- 
lian, 50, 57, 61. Danish, 51. Mastiff, 
51. Terrier, 52, 70. Hounds and Grey- 
hounds, 52, 54. Shepherd’s dog, 53. 
Wolf-dog, 54, 102. Newfoundland, 55. 
Spaniels, &c. 56, 57, 70, 72. Bull-dog, 
56. Turkish, 57. Icelandic, 57,58. Lap- 
dog, 57. Dalmatian, 58. 

Dokos, race, the, 554-557. 

Domestication of, 61, 69, 73. 
mesticated animals, 92. 

Domingo, St., indigenous and acquired 
animals of, 28. 

Dorian race, the, 202. 

Druids, the, 184. 

Druidical circles, 191. 


Skin of do- 


Easter Islands, natives of, 340. 

Eggs, of, 38,65. Of insect tribes, 67. 

Egypt, its language, hieroglyphics, and arts, 
137. African races bordering on, 269, 280. 
The Shepherd kings, 280. 

Egyptians, the ancient, 137,150,189. Their 
religion and fables, 151. Their manners, 
history, and traditions, 152, et seq. Per- 
sonal appearance and features, 153, 155. 
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Records, temples, statues, &c. 151, 154, 
157,180. Mummies, 155,156. Skulls of, 
160. Peculiar physiognomy of the race, 
156, 285, 580. Paintings and frescoes, 
157, 158. Their apparent affinities with 
modern African nations, 161. Head- 
dress of the, 582. 

Ekhkili, language of this ancient race, 143. 

Elephant, remarks on the, 39, 63. 

Elephantine, Island of, on the Nile, 273. 

English language, its analogy with ancient 
and modern tongues, 181. (See British 
Islands.) 

Esquimaux, their mode of living, 4. Their 
personal appearance, 108. Skull of, 120, 
214. Account of the Karalit, or, 188, 221, 
377, 501, et seg. Language of, 358. 

Ethiopia, country of, 604. 

Ethiopians, and the Ethiopic idiom, 143. 

Ethnographical Maps, see (illustrative of 
this work), by Dr. Prichard. 

Ethnography of Indian, the, 569. Of 
ancient Egyptians, 570. Of Egyptian, 
574. (See Maps) published by the au- 
thor. Of America, 583. Of Southern 
Africa, 587. 

Ethnology, and the history of nations, 132. 
African, 557. 

Etruscans, their personal appearance de- 
scribed from their monuments, &c. 189. 
Europe, inhabitants of, in the aggregate, 

77-95, 104, 121, 129, 137, 147, 209, 475, 
481, 482. Horses of,47. Colonies of the 
Arian race in, 179. Languages of its va- 
rious nations, 180, ef seq. 256. Poetry of 
the north of, 207. Mountain races of the 

west, 551. 

Europeans, Arian races among the Northern, 
179. Physical characters of the European 
nations, 188. Various intermixtures of, 
with men of colour and American tribes, 
18. Complexion of, 77. Possible cause 
of white skin, 245. Skin of, its diversity 
from that of Negroes and Mulattoes ana- 
tomically explained, 78-95. Hair of, 104. 
Skull of, 111,121. Of the facial angle of, 
causing superior beauty, 112. The ana- 
tomy of the two sexes considered, 124. 
The limbs of Europeans better formed than 
those of the other races of men, 129. The 
ancient nations of, 137. The Indo-Euro- 
pean, or Japetic races, 136, 162. 

Euskaldunes, Vascones, Varduli, and the 
Euskarian language, 257. 

Ewald’s, Von, remarks on the language of 
the Suaheli, 646. 

Eye and iris, the, 77, ef seq. 215, 231, 238, 
285, 331, 365, 407, 435, 469. 


Face, various conformations of the human, 
108, 112, 120, 155, 156, 161, 173, 189, 210, 
215, 220, 224, 227, 238, 274, 285, 323, 469, 
473. 

Facial lines and angle, 110, 112, 213, 232. 

Feathers, of, 64. 

Fejee Islands, natives of the, 350. 

Fiji Islands, the language of the, 664. 

Fingoes, description of the, 596. 

Finns, the, 188, 206, 208. Bulgarian and 
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Western, 209. Skull of an Esthonian, 


see PLATES. 


Fishing tribes, 357, 424, 445, 457. (See 
Ichthyophagi.) 
Flat-head tribes, 107, 138, 219, 456. (See 


PLATE of a Warrior.) 

Fleeces, of, 37. 

Flourens, anatomist, his theory respecting 
races of colour, 82-95. 

Foetus, human, 113. 

Food and resources of different tribes, 139. 
(See Ichthyophagi.) 

France, inhabitants of, 183, 256-261. 

Freckles and discolorations of the skin, 91. 

French language, &c. 181, 261. (See France.) 

Fruits, on the sterility of, being the results 
of hybrid vegetation, 15, 16. 

Fuego, natives of Tierra del, 365, 423, 425, 
445. 

Fulahs, an African race, 161, 302. 
capital, Timba, 298. 


Their 


Gabra Eugziabher, portrait of, see PLATE. 

Gaelic traditions, language and poetry, 195. 

Galla race, the, 282, 284, 287, 290, 560. 
(See PLaTE; also Portrait of Edjow 
Galla, 291.) 

Gallatin, on Ethnology of the North Ame- 
ricans, 584. 

Gallinaceous fowls, 38, 59. 

Galls, of, the phenomena explained, 60. 
The rose-gall caused by the cynips insect, 
60, 67. 

Gariep, the plateau of the, 591. 

Gaul, and ancient Gallic tribes, 194, 257. 

Geese, of, 37. 

Genera and varieties of the human race, 
argued for and against, 5, 8. 

Geology, deductions derived from this science 
applicable to natural history, 134. 

Georgians, skull of, 116, 199. Their origin 
and language, 253, 255. 

Germany, and German nations, ancient and 
modern, 183, 193,253. Their complexion, 
196. 

Gestation of, 65. 

Giagas, the, 616. 

Glottology, deductions derivable from the 
study of, 132, 141, 181, et seq. 226, 246, 
322, 367, 489. (See Language.) 

Goat, the, 37, 69. The Tibetan goat, of the 
hair of which Kashmir shawls are made, 
100. 

Graves, Dr., on Albinos, 79. 

Greece andits mountains, 135. Its nations, 
135, et seg. 180. ‘Their physical charac- 
ter, 199, ef seg. Greeks of Magna Grecia, 
184. Inhabitants of the Peloponnesus, 
now the Morea, 200. Spartans, and cha- 
racter of their women, 201. The Arca- 
dians pastoral, 201. 

Greek language, or Hellenic, 180. 
a, 199. 

Greenlanders, history, religion, and customs 
of the, 503,506. (See Esquimaux.) Con- 
version of Kajarnak and many of the na- 
tives to Christianity, 509. 

Grégoire, the Abbé, 7. 

Griquas, or Griqua Hottentots, a mixed 
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race, 19. They are Christians (converted 
by the instructions of the United Brethren), 
20. 

her ae the, skull, mummies, &c. 266- 
268. 

Guarani, and Brasilio-Guarani races, 424, 
426, 465-472. 

Guatimala, population of, 19. 

Guebres of Persia, 172. 

Guiana, British, population of, 19. 
19. French, 19. 

Guinea, 305. (See Africa.) 

Guinea, New, various races of, 23, 349. 
Inhabitants of various islands near, 23, 
349. 


Dutch, 


Haeeltzuk, and the Nootka-Columbians, 
414, Extraordinary display of fortitude, 
415. 

Hair, or fur, of various animals alluded to, 
295, 476. Woolly-headed races, 22, 29, 
325, 551. Of the Cafusos, 21. Of natives 
of New Guinea, 23. Mop-headed Papuas, 
24. Of the Singhalese, 243. Of the 
Ababdeh, 272, Of Esquimaux, 379. Of 
the Egyptians, 582. Of the structure of 
the human hair, 95, 476. Seat of its 
colouring matter, 97. Of national differ- 
ences as to, 98, 188-208, 227, 345, 417. 

Haraforas of New Guinea, 23, 327. 

Harrar, town of, 562. 

Hausa, native of, 566. Portrait, see PLATE. 

Head, conformation of the, 107, 112, 193, 


200, 243, 403, 415, 442, 473, &c. (See 
Skulls.) 

Heber, Bishop, his writings, 168. 

Hebrew language, the, 142, 279. Race, 


145, 279. 

Henle, anatomist, researches of, 86. 

Himalaya, mountain-ranges, and their inha- 
bitants, 169, 219. 

Hindoo mythology and traditions, 134, 163. 

Hindoos, the, 240. 

Hindoos, colour, physiognomy, physical and 
moral qualities of this celebrated race, 163, 
166, et seq. Skull of a native of Hindi- 
stan, 171. 

Hindustan, mountain tribes of, 249. 

Hintza’s country, 596. 

Hiongnu, race of the, 209. 

History and tradition, 134, 163. Languages, 
163, et seq. 

Hog, the, by whom imported into the western 
hemisphere, 28. Of the different physical 
aspects of the wild boar, 30. Skulls of 
wild and domestic swine, 32. The young 
of each nature, 73. 

Homerites, their country and conquests, 143. 
The Abyssinian, 144, 281. 

Horn, horns, and horny substance, 64, 90,91. 

Horse, the, one general descent of, denoted 
by specific characters of the race, 46. Of 
colour, 47. Stature, 46. European, 47. 
Of South American plains, 35, 36. Wild 
and tame, of Paraguay: their colour af- 
fected by those conditions, 36. Norwe- 
gian ponies, 72. 

Hottentots, aboriginal, 19, 106 n., 310, et 
seq. Griqua, descended from Dutch co- 
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lonists intermixing with the aborigines, 19. 
General history of the aboriginal nations 
of South Africa, 513. The conversion of 
the Hottentots to Christianity, 519. His- 
tory of the, 590. 

Hough, on the Tudas, 569. 

Hungarians, and their kindred tribes, 184, 
197, 198, 209. 

Hunting tribes, 412, 417. (See America.) 

Hybridity, phenomena of, 11. Bounds set 
to hybrid reproduction of plants, 15. 
These are stricter in the animal kingdom, 
17. Hybrid birds unknown except in a 
state of domestication, 17. 


The Biscayan, 
The 


Iberians, ancient, 251, 252. 
Basque, and Iberian dialects, 256. 
Euskarian language, 257. 

Ichthyophagi, the, 107, 138. Borderers of 
the Icy Sea, 219. Of Terra del Fuego, 
444, 445. 

Ilia, the, and ossa ilii, 124. 

Ilyat, or Ilyah, tribe described, 172, 177. 

Inca Peruvians, the, 430. 

Incubation, of, 38, 65. 

India and Hindistan, the divers races recog- 
nisable in, 145, 163. The Hindoos, 166. 
Their emigrations into Kashmir, the 
Himalayan districts, &c. 163, 169. Of 
the aboriginal races of, 239, 240, et seq. 
250, 569. Parbatiya, or mountaineers of, 
248. 

Indian Archipelago, the, 22, 25, 327, 328. 

Indian Ethnography, the, 569. 

Indians, Ojibway. Portraits, 584. 
PLATES.) 

Indians, (Red and Black) of North and South 
America, 19. 

Indo-Chinese races, 228, ef seq. 235, 241, 
250. Indo-European nations, the, 136- 
139, 162, 180, 253. Indo-Malayan races, 
328, 330. (See Malays.) 

Insects of, 67. 

Instinct, of, 2, 35-40, 61,70. An irresistible 
propensity, 71. Developement of a new, 
in changes of habit and climate, 35. 

Intellect of man superior to the innate im- 
pulses of brutes, 2. 

Iolofs, of a transparent black complexion, 
298. 

Iran, or Eeriene Veedjo, 165. 

Ireland and the Irish, language, origin of 
the successive inhabitants, and conquests 
of that country, 183, 195. 

Iroquois, tribes of the, 385, 386. 

Italy, Italian nations, and their languages, 
184, 189, 194, 257. 


(See 


Jagas, the, 616. 

Jamaica, animals of, 29. 

Japanese, physiognomy of the, 233. 
racteristics of this race, 234. 

Java, galline of, 39. 

Javanese, the, 126, 328, 331. 

Jawbones, the human, 112, 121. 

Jews, ancient and modern, their manners, 
and various actual localities, 145. Xan- 
thous head and countenance of some of 
the remnant of the, 145. Swarthy ap- 


Cha- 


INDEX. 


Those de- 


pearance of other tribes, 145. 
Hebrews 


nominated White Jews, 145 n. 
and Israelites, 279. 

Joktan, and Joktanide, or race descended 
from him, 144. 

Juba, River of, 594. 

Juri, portrait of, see PLATE. 


Kabul, or Caubul, inhabitants, climate, 
fruits, &e. 0f,0175. 

Kabyles, of Tunis and Algiers, 263. 

Kaffa, country of, 554. 

Kafirs, portrait of Jan Tzatzoe of the Ama- 
kosah tribe, see PLATE. Of South Africa, 
303, 310, 314. Countenance of a Kosah 
Kafir, 315, 619. Of Kohistan, 170, 475, 


596. The eastern, 622. Or Bechuanas, 
623. Tribes of the coast near Delagoa 
Bay, 626. Physical character of the, 627. 


Their language, 646. 

Kalmuck Tartars, &c. 112. Skull of, 215. 
Physiognomy of, 215. Portrait of Feodor 
Ivanovitsch, 216. 

Kamtschatkans, of the, 108, 222. 
of a Kamtschatdale, see PLATE. 

Kandians of Ceylon, the, 241. 

Karalit. (See Esquimaux, 377.) 

Karroo, the plains of the great, 591. 

Kashmir, immigration of Hindoo tribes into, 
163, 170. 

Kattiwar, natives of, 169. 

Khonds and Ghonds of India, 249. 

Khonds, women of, 568. Custom of the, 569. 

Kiawa and Kashaia Indians of America, 406. 

Kirghis, the, 210. Skull of, 211. 

Knight, T. A., observations on hybrids, by, 
15 n. On the domesticated animals, 70, 
72. 

Kongo, language of the, 617. Empire of, 
607. Physical characters of the people 
of, 608. 

Konza warrior, portrait of, 403. (See 
PLATE.) 

Koorai, fisherman’s family of, see PLATE. 
The Koorai, or Koreans, 220. 

Korea, or Corea, natives of, 231. 

Koriaks, the, 221. 

Kosa Kafirs, the, 596. 

Kurds, or Coords, and Kurdistan, 177. 

Kurilian Islands, Ainos of the, 226. 

Kuzzilbashes, or Tajiks, of Persia, 109,171, 
173. 

Kwolla, Samhar, and other black races, 277, 
et seq. 


Portrait 


Ladrones and Caroline Islands, 328. 

Languages, in their derivation from primi- 
tive sources, afford a chief guide in con- 
sidering the history and distribution of 
the races of mankind, 132, 137, 141, 142, 
162, 165, 182, 220, 228, 236, 246, 252, 261, 
279, 283, 303, 322, 357, 367, 407, 419, 462, 
489, et seq. 550-51, 561. Of the sources 
of European, 181, ef seg. 257. Written 
languages and alphabets first perfected in 
Egypt and India, 180. Of the Bushman, 
600. Of the Fiji, 664. Of the Samoan, 
669. 

Laos, or Lia, the, 236, 250. 
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Laplanders and Samoiedes, 108, 188. Skull 
of a Lappe, see PLATE. 

Lazians, the, of the Euxine, 256. 

Lemmings, or wandering rats, 68. 
navian species of, 68. 

Lesghis, the, 255. 

Lichtenstein’s account of the Kafir, 620, 
642, 

Ligurians, the, 251, 257. 

Lithuanian and Lettish dialects, 183. 

Loango, province of, 610. 

Longevity, 479-482. 

Lopez, description of Mani-Kongo, 605. 

Luzon, Isle of, 347. <A girl of, see PLATE. 

Lybian race, the, 252, 261, 557, 560. 


Scandi- 


Machin, extraordinary covering of the skin 
in the case of this boy, 92. The children 
of the ‘‘ porcupine man”’ inherited the 
same wart-like texture, 94. 

Madecasses of Madagascar, 328. Descrip- 
tion of the Madecassian tribes, 341-345. 
Portrait of a, 343. 

Magi and Magian Scriptures, 165, 188. 

Magyars, the, 209. (See Hungarians.) 

Mahomet, Mahommedan races, conquests, 
and creed of the Islamites, 144, 172 n. 
273, 347, 540. 

Malabar, black fowls of, 39. 
Malabars, 347. 

Maladies, of, 66. 

Malay, portrait of a, 332. (See PLATE.) 

Malays, divisions of this stock: the original 
and woolly-haired, &c. 22, 239, 328, 330, 
345. Negro-Malays, 24, 239. Nations 
of the Malayan Peninsula, 22, 237. The 
Malayo- Polynesian race, 325-329, 332. 

Mammary organs, of the, 64, 89. 

Mammiferous class of animals, 57. 

Man not superior in physical structure to 
the animals, 1. Is superior in mental 
attributes, 2, Also, as a cosmopolite, not 
confined to regions, 3. Influence of ele- 
mental agency in occasioning pseudo va- 
rieties of mankind, 3. Various habits 
according to climate, 4. Question of dis- 
tinct genera among mankind, 4, 8. His- 
tory of several mixed human races, 18-25. 
Conclusion, or inference, as to interme- 
diate races, 26. Varieties of form or con- 
figuration, and groupes of the races of, 
105, 123, 188-208, 215, 238, 270, 279, 325, 
351, 355, 366, 433. Proportions of parts, 
and of the bones in different races, 123, e¢ 
seq. Of the distribution of the races into 
groupes, 131, e¢ seg. 326. His original 
seat or locality discussed, 133, 135, 149, 
165. Affinities of various races deducible 
from those of their languages, and from 
the historical records of their original 
seats, 133, et seg. (See Language.) Dr. 
Prichard’s ‘‘ Physical History of Man- 
kind”? referred to, 161, 322, 482, et passim. 
General observations, 465,468,473. Dura- 
tion of life, 480. Of physical developement, 
the human constitution and vital functions, 
in different races, 483. Of languages, cus- 
toms, rites, &c. as illustrative of the ori- 
gin and affinities of all the human nations 
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and subdivisions of mankind, 486-493. 
Psychological view of various aboriginal 
races, 494, 513. 

Mandans, the, 400. Portraits of a chief and 
of Mandan girls, 402. (See PLATES.) 

Mandingos, their civilisation, 297. Their 
women, 298. Hospitality and commerce, 
297. 

Mani-Kongo, description of the empire of, 
604. 

Mantschu Tartars, of China, 217, 233. 

Maragnan, tribes of the River, South Ame- 
rica, 467. 

Marci, ancient, 194. 

Marianne Island, 356. (See PLATE.) 

Marquesas, Islanders of the, 335. 

Mataboulais, portrait of a, 341. 

Materiality and immateriality of animal per- 
ceptions and nature, 2. 

*>Mbundas, the, 618. 

Medes, the, 165. 

Mediterranean, ancient and modern nations 
of the shores of this sea, 256, 450. 

Melik of the Shegya Arab. See PLATE, 
151. 

Melanism, or black complexion, 39, 78. 

Menangkabau race, 22. 

Meroé, Pyramids of, 581. 

Metempsychosis, or doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls, 538. 

Mexico, population of, 19, 358. 
state of the arts in, 361,369. Mountains 
of, 367. Antiquity and records of the 
Mexicans, 369. The Aztecas, or original 
people of, 373, 375. Of New Mexico, 
406. 

Miao, or Miaotseu, of Central China, 229. 

Migration, of, 68, 73, 146, 426. 

Milk, of, 34, 65, 66. 

Mind, an immaterial essence, 2. Mental’ 
endowments, 239, 361. In the different 
races, 486. Psychological retrospect of 
the nations of America and Africa, 494, 
513, 537. Deductions in conclusion of 
‘The Natural History of Man,’’ 544, 

Mingrelians, the, 256. 

Mohawks, Cherokees, Hurons, Micmacs, 
Foxes, and Sauks, of North America, 388, 
389. Portraits of, 388, 389. 

Mongul race, deficient in amount of hair and 
beard, 98. The skull of a Mongole, 115, 
216. History and conquests of the hordes 
of Mongolia, 209, 212, 214, 

Monkeys, apes, baboons, &c. 113. 

Moodie, Lieut. J. W. D., description of the 
Fingoes, 596. 

Mortality, comparative table of, 481, 

Morton, Dr. on the Egyptians, 571. 

Mountains of Europe, Asia, and Africa, pos- 
sess remnants of aboriginal tribes, 251, 
548. The Alpsand Pyrenees, 251. Mount 
Atlas, 251, 261-263. Caucasian Moun- 
tains, 133, 179, 183, 251, 252. The Andes 
and Cordillera, 423. (See South America.) 

Moxos, the race of the, 423, 425, 457. Tribes 
having affinity to them, 462. 

Mozambique, portraits of natives, 320, 323. 
(See PLATES.) Tribes of this coast, 319, 
629. The Makua of, 323. 
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Mulattoes, and their tendency to rapid in- 
crease, 18, 269. Seat of colour in the 
skin of, 83. Hair of, 103. 

Mummies, examination of, 155, 156, 267. 

Musula, of the people of, 613. 

Mythology, mythological and bardic tra- 
ditions, 133, et seq. 125, 151, 163, 187, 
188, 207. 


Nahuatlacas, the, 419. 

Namollos, the, 220. 

Nations, formation, distribution, and division 
of, 132, ef seq. 138, 141, e¢ seq. 

Nature, laws, and processes of, 2, 11-17, 65. 
(See Man, &c.) 

Negritos del Monte, of the Malay peninsula, 
22. 

Negroes, persecution of, 6. The African, 
133, 137, 152, 159, 292-309. They would 
be numerically exceeded by Mulattoes, &c. 
in course of ages but for their own im- 
mense populations, 18. Their amount in 
the Americas, 19. Descendants of Negroes 
and American Indians, 20. Pelagian Ne- 
groes, 22, 24, 109, 346. Woolly hair of 
the proper, 99, 100, 325, 345. But not 
universally so, 99. Head of the African 
Negro, 112. Pelvis and bones of the 
Negress, 124. Skeleton and structure of 
Negroes, 129. Skull of, 111, 115, 309. 
Of the skin of, 81-95, 275. The integu- 
ment betwixt the epidermis and dermis of 
Negroes: the seat of the colouring prin- 
ciple is considered by some naturalists as 
a demonstration of their being a separate 
race of beings, 81-95. Negroes of Qua- 
mamyl and Bertat, 275. The Shangalla 
Negroes, 275, n. 281. Negroes’ Race, 576. 

Negros, Isla de los, 347. 

Neilghery hills, inhabitants of the, 568. 

New Britain, Guinea, Hebrides, Ireland, 
Caledonia, &c. 349. (See Polynesia, in 
Ethnographical maps, published by the 
author.) 

New Holland, natives of, 129, 349. Por- 
trait of an Australian, 354. Skull of, 355. 

New Zealanders, 337. 

Nicaragua, fowls of, 38. 

Nieuwbergen (in Africa), 591. 

Nile, river, 270, 273. 

‘‘ Nisus formativus’’ explained, 60. 

Nogays, of the Crimea, 212. 

Nomadic tribes, 107, 139, 210, 212, 271, 315. 
The five great Nomadic races, 202, et seq. 
237, 473. 

Nootka Sound, 413, 419. 

Norfolk Sound, natives of, 418. 


Northmen, Scandinavians, &c. and their 


languages, 183, 221. 

Nubia and Nubians, 149. Of the Red Sea, 
270. Ofthe Nile, 270, 273. The Nouba 
or Barabra, 273, 275. 

Numidians, 4. 


Oceanica, constituted a fifth division of the 
globe, 326, 327 n. 332. Its volcanoes, 326. 
Ojibway Indians. Portraits. See PLatTsx, 
584. Dance of the, see PLATE, 584 
Omo, river of, 554. 
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Ombai Islanders, 337. Portrait, 338. 

Omens and auguries among barbarous na- 
tions, 536. 

Oracles. Dodona, 153. 

Orang, skull of the, 111,117. Anatomy of, 
125. 

Orange River, 591. 

Organic structure, varieties in, 62. 

Organisation, animal and vegetable, 60. 
Of diversities of, in races of men, 76, 
123. 

Ormuzd, ancient people of, 165. 

Osmanli Turks, the, 213. 

Ossetines, of the Caucasus, 179, 183. 

Osteology, deductions from the appearances 
of, 31, 47, 57, 121, 192, 324. Proportions ~ 
of the bones in different races of men, 123. 
The skeleton, 123, 128, 192. 

Ostiaks, of the R. Obi, 209. 

Otaheite and Hawaii, 328, 335. 

Otto chief, ‘‘The Surrounder,’”’ his por- 
trait, 403, 404. (See PLATE.) 

Ovahs of Madagascar, their queen, 345. 

Ox, the. Importations from Europe into 
the West, 33. Which termed Pelones, 33. 
Polled bulls at first an accidental variety, 
and the progeny succeeded without horns, 
33, 48. Breeds of, numerous and diver- 
sified, 47. Varieties,64. Of Lancashire, 48. 


Pacific Ocean, islanders of the, 191. Natives 
of the American coasts of the, 408, et seq. 

Paganism, 289, &c. (See Superstitions.) 

Painting of the skin, 417, et passim. 

Pallas, quotations from, 43, 59, 215, 230, 254. 

Papua of New Guinea, head of a, 23. 
Oriental Negroes or Papuas, 353. The 
Papua Caffres or Kafirs, 24. See PLATE, 
349 n. Mixed race of, 327. 

Paraguay, wild and tame horses of, 36. Ox 
of, 48. 

Parbatya, the, 248. 

Pariagotos, the, 468-470. 

Parriahs, Hindoo caste, 167. 

Parsees and Guebres, 172 n. 

Patagonians, the, 364, 423, 432, 449, 450, 
et seq. Stature of the Abipones, 453, 455, 
Physiognomy and skull of, 452. Tribes 
and neighbours, 453. 

Pawnees, 395. 

Pelagian Negroes, distinguished, 22, 24, 325, 
327, 329, 346, 575. Skull of this race, 
109. 

Pelasgi, their colonies, &c. 184, ‘ 

Pelvis, the human, 64, 124-127. 

Persia, the Tajiks, or modern Persians, 109, 
171, Their Paradise, 165. Their allies, 
and ancient language, 165. Fine counte- 
nance of the ancient Persians, 173. Sculp- 
ture from Persepolis, 173. 

Peru, population of, 19, 423. Skull of a 
Peruvian, 436. Andes, or mountains of, 
367, 424. 

Pesherais, or Fuegian Ichthyophagi, 445-450. 

Philippine and Molucca Islands, 328, 332, 
347. : 

Pheenicians and their language, 142, 257. 
Tyre and Sidon, and colonies of this com- 
mercial race, 142, 261. 
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Physiology, observations in, 62, 65. Phy- 
siological comparison of human races, 477. 
Plata, La, population of the province of, 19. 

Poland and the Poles, 114, 197. 

Polynesia and South Seas, aborigines and 
immigrations described, 22-26, 325, 327, 
528, 332, 349. Languages of the islands, 
303. 

Porcupine, the, 92. 

Prakrit, chief spoken language of the Hin- 
doos, 163. 

‘Primitive condition of animals, 27. 

Prussia, the ancient Pruthenian language, 
183. 

Psychological characteristics, 62, 66. 

Pygmies, description of the, 553-557. 


Quichuas, or Incas, of South America, 426, 
433. Their stout chest, 433,434. Their 
features and hair, 435. 

Quiteves, the, 633. 


Rabbit, the, 73, 102. 

Races of men, 1-17, 75, 270, 279, 281, 362, 
483, 486. History of several mixed human 
races, 18-26, 327. Tables of population 
in America and the West Indies, 19. Va- 
rieties of the animal races, 26-58. Theory 
of variation, 59, 243. Oftheir diversities 
of organisation in the human races, 76, 
80, 209, 217, 433, &c. And of form, or 
configuration, 105, 123, 234, 237, 270-279, 
303, 333, 366. Subdivision of races into 
particular groupes, 105, et seq. 131, et seq. 
323. Proportions ofthe bones in different 
races, 123, 219, 243. In Europe, 179-209, 
et seq. (See Africa, America, and Asia,) 
General observations on this survey of 
human races, 423, 473. Physiological 
comparison of, 477. Physical develope- 
ment in, 427, 465-472, 483. Psycholo- 
gical history of, 494, 513. Conclusion, 544. 

Rajpoots of India, described by Major Tod, 
169. 

Ram Ruttan, Brahman, portrait of, 171. 
(See PLATE.) 

Rameses, king of Egypt, 157. 
157, 581. 

Rasennians, ancient. Their language (Italy), 
184. 

Rats, wandering, their migrations, 68. 

Religion and Christianity, 273, 279, 343, 
371, 399, 425. Table of South American 
churches, 427. Successful introduction of 
the Christian religion among the Botocu- 
dos and Brazilian nations, 471. The Ca- 
puchin missions of the Spaniards, 469. 
The conversion of Greenlanders by the 
Moravian missionaries, 507. Also of the 
Hottentots, 519. Also of certain of the 
Negro tribes, 540. 

Rhetians, ancient, 251. 

River of Africa, 549. 

Rotoumans, language and physical charac- 
ters of the, 663. 

Russians, and nations bearing affinity to 
them, 184, 197, 224, 253. 


Sculpture of, 


Sac Warrior, Nah-Pope, a, see PLATE, 389. 
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Sacs, portrait of ‘‘the Black Hawk ” (see 
PLATE, and North America), 389. 

Samhar and Kwolla, cognate tribes of the, 
277, 281. 

Samoan Archipelago and its inhabitants. 
654. Physical character of the, 660, 
Language of the, 669. 

Samoiedes of the Obi, 224. 

Sandwich Islands, 336. Physiognomy of 
the natives. (See PLATE.) 

Sanscrit, the learned and written language 
of the Hindoos, 163, 246. 

Sarcophagi, 190. 

Savages, question of the rudest tribes being 
of the descendants of Adam, 5, et seg. Of 
their extermination by invaders from 
Europe, 7. Negroes and others considered 
by certain parties as distinct genera of 
mankind, 7, 252, et passim. Rudest races 
of Australia and Africa, 107, 139, 140, 
271, 323, 362. Of Asia, 190, 229, 250, 
253. Of South America, 425. 

Scandinavians, their vestiges, descendants, 
antiquities, and poetry, mythology, &c. 
191, 207. 

Scots and Scotland, the inhabitants, lan- 
guages, and history, 153. Ancient races 
of Caledonia, 195. Legends and bards, 
195. Highlanders of, 195. 

Scouler, on the inhabitants of Nootka Sound, 
584. 

Seljukian race, the, 108, 213. 

Semitic nations, the, 136, 140, 281. Organic 
perfection of the Shemite races, 149. 
Scouler, the inhabitants of Nootka Sound, 
584. Semitic type, 575. 

Senegambia, nations inhabiting between the 
Gambia and Senegal, 296. 

Senses, the, 366. 

Shangalla, descriptions of the, 551-554. 

Sheep, natural history of, species, and de- 
lineations, 37-45, 69, 100. 

Shemite nations, 136, 140, 149, 281. 

Siah-P6sh, or race of Kafirs of Kohistan, 170. 

Siam, white elephant of, 39. Race of T’hay, 
or the Siamese, 236. 

Siberia, animals, &c. of, 42, 44. 
of, 223, 224. 

Sicily, natives ancient and modern of, 257. 

Sierra Leone, vegetation of, 38 n. 

Simon Van der Stell, notice of the Bush- 
men, 594. 

Singhalese race, the, 241. 
scribed, 243, 244. 

Sioux, the, 395. 

Skeleton, the human, 123, 192. Its struc- 
ture, 128, 473. Gigantic skeleton, 267. 

Skin, texture, and various coverings of man 
and the animal creation, 64, 77, 379. Of 
the cutis, dermis, and corium, and the 
cuticle or epidermis, 80. Ofa third mem- 
brane interjacent between the outer and 
inner skin, 81. Further discoveries re- 
specting organisation of the skin of races 
of colour, by M. Flourens, 82, 275. Seat 
of colour in the skin, 83. Whites unpro- 
vided with the integument for colour, 83, 
245. Controversy respecting it between 
MM.Flourens, Henle, and Simon, 85-95. 


Inhabitants 


The women de- 
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Cellular organisation of the skin, 86, et 
seg. Of moles, 90. Of abnormal dis- 
colorations, 91. Case of bristly wart-like 
covering, 93. 

Skulls, in genera of animals, and diversities 
of each. Skulls of man and animals. 
Horses, 47. Dogs, 49-56. Principal forms 
of skull in human races, and their measure- 
ment, 109, 110, 114, 116, 138, 147, 160, 
171, 192, 199, 211-214, 235, 268, 307, 309, 
331, 351, 355, 364,436,440, 442,452. The 
prognathous form, 109, et seg. 140, 327. 
Pyramidal skulls, 119, 138, 324. Globular, 
214. Its vertical configuration, 114. 

Slaves and slave-trade, of, 6, 275, 308, 347. 

Smith (Dr. Andrew), account of the Bush- 
men and Hottentots, 594. 

Slavic, or Slavonic nations, of Poland, Ser- 
via, the Baltic, Obotrites, Bohemians, 
Russians, &c. 184, 190. Physical cha- 
racter of the Slavi and descendants, 197. 
The Slovaks of Hungary, 198. 

Slovaks, the, described, 198. 

Sneuwbergen (in Africa), 591. 

Soani, the, 256. 

Somali race, the, 565. 

Sonquas, or Bushmen, 594. 

Souakiny race, 271. Portrait ofa chief, 272. 

Soudan, African tribes of, languages, agri- 
culture, &c. 294, et seq. 

Soul and mind, of, 2. 

Soul, of the immortality of the, as believed 
by untaught nations of the earth, 503-505, 
537. State of retribution, 537. 

South Sea Islanders, 22, 24, 109, 191, 328, 
332, 349. 

Spain, breeds of sheep, 42. The Iberians of, 
251, 252. Biscayans of, 256. The Can- 
tabri, 257. American conquests by the 
Spaniards, 368, 425, 437. 

Spartans and Laconians, 201. Their women, 
201. 

Species, and varieties of men, 8, 11, 105, 
248-256, 269, 325, 483. (See Races, 
Man, &c.) 

Suaheli, the, 636. 
the, 640. 

Sudan, language of the people of Central, 
566. 

Sumatra, and the Celebes Islands, 39, 353, 
368. 

Sudras, the (of India), 164. 

Sun, moon, and fire, worshippers of the, 
163, 172, 188, 212. 

Sunda Isles, 39. 

Superstitions, 188, 212, 236, 242, 247, 267, 
Be, ei) 503, 505, 527. (See Mytho- 
ogy. 

Swedes and Sweden, Norwegians, and their 
ancestors, 183. 

Swine, wild, in the western hemisphere, 28, 
et seq. Diagrams of skulls of various, 32. 

Syrians, White (Leuco-Syri), 141. Syrian 
race, its vestiges on the borders of Kur- 
distan, 144, 

Syria, sheep of, 43. 

Syro-Arabian race, the, 136, 139, 140, e¢ seq. 
et Language and dialects, 141, 143, 

2. 


Physical character of 
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Tahitians, the, 328, 333. 

Tamanacs, the, 469. 

Tameness of domestic animals, 73. 

Tamulian race, of India, 241, 246. 

Tarama, forests of, and campos adjacent, 20. 

Tartars, tombs of these extensive nations, 
190. Race of the Tartars, 209. 

Tartary, fat-rumped sheep of, 45. 

Tasmania, aborigines of, 129. Natives of 
Van Dieman’s Land exterminated or ex- 
pelled, 349. Skull of, 350. 

Teutones, the ; and Teutonic languages, 183. 

Thought, peculiar to mankind, 2. 

Texas, natives of, 406. 

Tibet, inhabitants of, 219. 

Tihopia, inhabitants of, 340. (See PLATE.) 

Timor, aborigines of, 129. 

Titicacans, the, 426. Skulls of, 115, 437, 442. 

Tlascalans, and nations of Central America, 
enumerated, 371. 

Tonga Islands, natives of, 328, 339, 340. 
Language and customs, 350. Portrait of 
a Mataboulai of Tahofa, 341. 

Troglodites, Orang-otangs, Chimpantsis, 
&e. 111, 113, 117. 

Tschlovoni hunters of Bay San Francisco, 
see PLATE, 411. 

Tschudes, the, of Asia, 190, 206. 

Tschuck-tschi, or Tscha-uk-tho, 221. 

Tuaryk nations, the, 264. Tuaryk race, 
the, 558. 

Tuch-ee, a Cherokee chief, portrait of, 394. 

Tudas race, the, 569. Portrait of a man 
and woman, 569. (See PLATE.) 

Tungusian race, 108, 217. Skull of, 116. 
Mantschu and other tribes of, 217. 

Tunis, Kabyles of, 263, 265. 

Tupi, the, South America, 424, 465. 

Turkomans, the, 253. 

Turks, characteristics, &c. of this race, 108, 
209, 253. Portrait of a modern Ottoman, 
213. Skull of, 213. 

Types, of generic, 69, 269, 277, 284, 310, 
325, 333, 345, 472, 473. 


Portrait, 334. 


Ugrian, or Ugorian race, the, 206. 

United States of North America, population 
of, 19. 

Uralian Mountains, Vogouls a tribe of the, 
209. 

Uruguay, exterminated dark race of man 
formerly in, 83. 

Uzbeks, the, 211. 


Vaidahs, or Vaddahs, 242, 244. 

Vaisyas, or Aryas, 164. 

Vandals, the, 265. 

Variation, phenomena of, 26-58. Theory 
of, in the species of animals, and of plants, 
59, 74. 

Varieties, and permanent varieties of man- 
kind, a more plausible doctrine than that 
of distinct genera, 11, 269, 328, 486. Of 
the human configuration and structure, 
105, 123, 248, 251, 256, 325, 483. (See 
Face, Anatomy, Osteology.) 

Vegetable reproduction, laws of, compared 
with those of the animal kingdom, 11-18. 
General survey of the phenomena of vari- 


INDEX. 


ation, &c. 26, 38 n. Organisation, 60. 
Of the original habitat of plants and fruits, 
134. 
Viti Islanders, 350. Skull of, 351. 
Votiaks, and Vogouls, 209. 


Wanika, the, 639. 

Water, Holy, 556. 

Welsh, the, ancient Cambrians, and lan- 
guage, 183. 

West, aboriginal nations still existing in 
mountainous regions of the, 251. 

West Indies, population of the, 19. The 
hog exported to, 28. The Charibs and 
the Charibbee Islands, 364, 426. Caribés 
of the Lesser Antilles, 468. Of South 
America, 424, 425. Character of the 
Caribs, 468, ef seq. 

Wild animals have strongly marked cha- 
racteristics compared with the domesti- 
cated results of each class, 27, ef seq. 46 
Of the restoration of some animals to a 
wild state, 39. . 

Wild tribes of India, 248. 

Winterberg (in Africa), 591. 

Wolf, the, 69. 

Women, pregnancy of, 85. Discoloration 
of the areole mammarum, 89. Of some 
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anatomical distinctions between the sexes, 
124. Of certain tribes, in colour less 
dark than the men, and often fair, 167. 
Abyssinians, 284. Spartan, 201. Ofthe 
Kurilian Islands, 227. The Singhalese, 
243. Circassian, Georgian, &c. 254-256. 
The Basques, £59. Hottentot, 310. Puel- 
ches of Chili, 365. Cherokee and Mus- 
cogulge, 393. Mandan, 402. Tudas, 569. 

Women, Ojibway. (See PLATE. 

Wool, of, 37, 100, et seq. Of the tiger, 
rabbit, bear, and wolf-dog, 101, 102. 

Writing, art of, 247, 257. 


Xatriyas of India, 164, 247. 


Yemen, and Arabians of, 147, 281. 
colour of these Arabs, 147. 

Yenissei and Irtish rivers, inhabitants along 
the, 190. 

Youatt, Mr. on wool, 101-103. 

Yukagers, or Youkagiri, 223. Tribes of the, 
223. 


Yellow 


Zaire, the river, 610. 
Zealanders, the New, 337. 
Zoroaster, 135. 

Zwarteberg (in Africa), 591. 
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wifery to the Faculty of Medicine, Paris. Edited, with Practical Remarks, by J. S. 
Streeter, M.R.C.S. Folio. Cloth boards. London, 1841. Price Plain * 

Coloured . . 

@vwen.. Odontography; or, a Treatise on the Comparative Anatomy of the Teeth, theie 
Physiological Relations, Mode of Development, and Micruscopical Structure in the 
Vertebrate Animals. By Richard Owen, F.R.S., Corresponding Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, Paris and Berlin; Hunterian Professor to the Royal College of 
Surgeons, London. This splendid Work is now completed. 2 vols. royal 8vo. containing 
168 plates, half-bound russia. London, 1840—45 

-—_———- A few copies of the Plates have been printed on India paper, 2 vols. 4to. 

Phillips. Scrofula: its. Nature, Prevalence, Causes, and the Principles of Treatment. 
By Benjamin Phillips, F.R.S., Surgeon and Lecturer on Surgery to the Westmiaster 
Hospital, Svo. with an engraved Plate. London, 1846 

——_—— A Treatise on the Urethra; its Diseases, especially Stricture, and their Cure. 8yo. 
boards. London, 1832 . H 

Preseriber’s (The) Complete Handbook, See THOOSSEAL. 


Prichard. The Natural History of Man; comprising Inquiries into the Modifying In- 
fluence of Physical and Moral Agencies on the different Tribes of the Human Family. 
By James Cowles Prichard, M.D., F.RS, M.R.1.A. Corresponding Member of the 
National Institute, of the Royal Academy of Medicine, and of the Statistical Society 
of France; Member of the American Philosophical Society, &e. &c. 3rd Edition, 
enlarged, with 50 coloured and 5 plain Illustrations, engraved on Steel, and 97 Engray- 
ings on Wood, royal 8vo. elegantly boundin cloth. London, 1848. 

—— Appending to the First and Second Editions of the Natural History of Man, large 
8vo. with 6 coloured Plates. London, 1845 & 1848. Each . 

—-—— Six Ethnographieal Maps, as a Supplement to the Natural History of Man, and to 
the Researches into the Physical Histery of ‘Mankind, folio, coloured, and 1 sheet of 
letter-press, in cloth beards. 2nd Edition. London, 1850. 

Iilustrations to the Researches into the Physical History of Mankind. Atlas of 44 
coloured and 5 plain Plates, engraved on Steel, large 8vo. Boards. London, 1841 . 

—-—— On the Different Forms of Insanity, in Relation to aly oy Sortie (Dedicated to 
the Lord Chancellor of England.) 12mo. London, 1842 . ; 

Rayer. A Theoretical and Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the Skin. By P. Rayer, 
M.D., Physician to the Hépital de la Charité. Translated by R. Willis, M.D. 2nd 
Edition, remodelled and much enlarged, in 1 thiek vol. 8vo. of 1800 pages, with Atlas, 
royal 4to. of 26 Plates, finely engraved, and eolovred with the greatest care, exhibiting 
400 varieties of Cutaneous Aftfections. London, 1835 - 

The Text separately, 8vo. in boards . 7 : 5 

—___-—--—-——. The Atlas 4to. separately, in boards . 

Ryan. The Philosophy of Marriage, in its Social, Moral, and Physical Rélations} ; with an 
Account of the Diseases of the Genito-Urinary Organs, with the Physiology ‘of Gene- 
ration in the Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms. By M. Ryan, M.D. 4th Te greatly 
improved, 1 vol. 12mo. London, 1843. 

Shhuckard. Essay on the Indigenous Fossorial Bi vidseadeenae comprising a Dekcninsian 
of the British Sp: cies of Burrowing Sand Wasps contained in all the Metropolitan 
Collections ; with their habits, as far as they have been observed. 8vo. with 4 Plates. 


. 


———-s —___ -—— 


—_—_——____. 


London, 1837 . R r ‘ 4 p A 2 
Plate I. is wanting. 
——— Elements of British Entomology. Part 1. 1839. 8vo. . : ; 


Streeter (J. 8.) See Moreau. 
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STANDARD SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


Trousseau and Revyeil. The Prescribers Complete Handbook, comprising the Prin- 
ciples of the Art of Prescribing, with a List of Diseases and their appropriate Remedies, 
a Materia Medica containing all the Principal Medicines employed, classified according 
to their Natural Families, with their Properties, Preparations and Uses, and a Concise 
Sketch of Toxicology. By Trousseau, Professor of the Faculty of Med., Paris, and 
M. Reveil. Edited, with Notes, by J. BirkBecx Nevins, M.D. London, "1852. 12mo. 


True and False Spermatorrhoea. 8vo. 1852 ; ‘ 

Vogel and Day. The Pathological Anatomy of the Human Body. By Tniiee Vogel, 
M.D. Translated from the German, with Additions, by George E. Day, M.D., Professor 
to the University of St. Andrews. Illustrated with upwards of 100 plain and coloured 
Engravings, 8vo. cloth. London, 1847. : : A ; 

Waterhouse. A Natural History of the Marna, By G. R, Waterhouse, Esq., of 
the British Museum. Vol. I, containing the Order Marsupiata, or Pouched Animals, 
with 22 Illustrations, engraved on Steel, and 18 Engrayings on Wood, royal Svo. ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, coloured Plates : ° ; . : 

——_—— Plain 

Volaii. containing the Order Rodentia ; or, "Gnawing Mammalia: with 22 Illus- 

trations, engraved on Steel, and Engravings. on Wood, royal 8vo. elegantly bound in 

cloth, coloured Plates. London, 1848 : : : E Ps 


———_—_—_— Plain ° . . . . . . ° 


The Natural History of Mammatia is intended to embrace an account of the structure and 
habits of all the known species of Quadrupeds, or Mammals; to which will be added, 
observations upon their geographical distribution and classification. Since the fossil and 
recent species illustrate each other, it is also intended to include notices of the leading 
characters of the extinct species. 

The Genera, and many of the species, are illnstrated by Engravings on Steel, and by Wood- 
cuts. The modifications observable in the structure of the skulls, teeth, feet, and other 
parts, are almost entirely illustrated by Steel Engravings. 


Williams. Elements of Medicine: Morbid Poisons. By Robert Williams, M.D., hig 
sician to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1836—41 ‘ c 

—_——_——_-—— Vol. Il. separately. 1841 . ° 

Willis. Illustrations of Cutaneous Disease: a Series of Delineations of the Affections 
of the Skin, in their more interesting and frequent forms; with a Practical Summary of 
their Symptoms, Diagnosis and Treatment, including appropriate Formule,. By Robert 
Willis, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians. The Drawings are after 
Nature, and Lithographed by Arch. Henning. These Illustrations are comprised in 94 
Plates, folio. The Drawings are wre oe coloured. Bound in cloth, lettered. 
London, 18438 . 

———— (n the Treatment of Stone in the “Bladder ‘by Medical and Mechanical Means. 


London, 1842 . : 5 5 3 F; . 
Botany. 
Babington. Primitis Flore Sarnicze; or, an Outline of the Flora of the Channel 
Islands of Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark. 12mo. London, 1839 : ° 


Fielding and Gardner. Sertum Plantarum; or, Drawings and Descriptions of 
Rare and undescribed Plants from the Author’s Herbarium. By H. B.° Fielding; 
assisted by G. Gardner, Superintendent of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Ceylon. 8vo. 
London, 1844 . ° . : “ “ z ‘ 

Hooker. Icones Plantarum. By Sir W. J. Hooker, Director of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. New Series, Vols. I—IV, ee 100 Plates each with Explanations, 
8vo. cloth. London, 1842—1844. Each vol. é ° . : 

———_——_—— Vol. 1V. Part 2. London, 1848 : 

The London Journal of Botany. Vols. I—VI, with 24 Plates each, boards. 

1842—447 > . . . ° . ° . 

Now reduced to 20 Shillings each Vol. 


Notes on the Botany of the Antarctic Voyage, conducted by CAPTAIN JAMES CLARK 
Ross, &.N., F.RS., in H.M.S. Erebus and Terror; with Observations on the Tussac 
Grass of the Falkland Islands. 8vo. with 2 coloured Plates. London, 1843 “ 

— Niger Flora; or, an Enumeration of the Plants of Western Tropical Africa, 
Collected by the late Dr. Th. Vogel, Botanist to the Voyage of the Expedition sent vf 
Her Britannic Majesty to the River Niger in 1841, under the Command of Capt. H 
D. Trotter, R.N., including Spicilegia Gorgonea, by P. B. Webb, and Flora Nigritiana, 
by Dr. J. D. Hooker and George Bentham. With 2 Views, a Map, and 50 Plates. vo. 
London, 1849 . ; ‘ 3 * F Fi 

bel eters (W.) Outlines of Botany. Part I, with 7 Plates, 12mo. cloth boards. London, 


Rat (J a Titasteecione of South Arnerieant seine. Vol. 1 Sto. With 34 Plates. ganda. 
1847— 
Schileiden. The Pines; a Hioeriphy, in a Series of Fopeiae rein on HEHtaby. 
Edited and Translated by A. Hentrey, F.L.S. 8vo. with 5 coloured Plates, and 13 
Woodcuts. London, 1848 a " * . 7 . é 
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290, Broadway, New York, and 219, Regent Street, London. 


6 STANDARD SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


LOS @ 
Wight, Illustrations of Indian Botany; or, Figures Illustrative of each of the Natural : 
Orders of Indian Plants, described in the Author’s Prodromus Flore Peninsulze Indize 
Orientalis; but not confined to them. By Dr. R. Wight, F.L.S., Surgeon to the 
Madras Establishment. Vol. I, published in 13 Parts, containing 95 coloured Plates. 
Madras, 1838—40 5 A ; - : 4 x pt: Sad ie 
———-————_ Vol. II. 3 Parts, containing 200 coloured Plates. Madras, 1841—50 4120 
Odd Parts may be obtained to complete Sets. 
—- Icones Plantarum Indiz Orientalis; or, Figures of Indian Plants. By Dr. Rebert 
Wight, F.L.S., Surgeon to the Madras Establishment. Vol I, 4to. gy a te of 
16 Parts, containing together 318 Plates. Madras, 1828—40 4 00 
——_——_——_—-- Vol. II, consisting of 4 Parts, containing together 418 Plates. Madris, 
1840—42 ; 5 50 
We Vol. Ill, Parts 1 to “4, with 426 Plates. Madras, 1843—47 , 2 60 0 
—_—_—_-———_- -——. Vol. IV, Parts | to 4, with 458 Plates. Madras, 1548—50 : © Gin 0 
——_——_ ——_ ——. Vol. V, Part 1, with 140 Plates. Madras, 1851 F , wii2as0 0 


Odd Parts may be obtained to complete Sets. 

Contributions to the Botany of India. By Dr. Robert Wight, F.L.S., Surgeon to 
the Madras Establishment. 8vo. London, 18384 . 075 
Spicilegium Neilgherrense; or, a Selection of Neilgherry Plants, Drawn and 
Coloured from Nature, with Brief Descriptions of each; some General Occasional 
Notices of their Economical Properties and Uses. By Dr. Robert Wight, F.L.S., 
Surgeon to the Madras Establishment. 3 Parts, 4to. with 150 coloured Plates. 
Madras, 1846—48 4100 
Prodromus Flore ‘Peningule Indiz "Orientalis ; containing abridged Descriptions 
of the Plants found in the Peninsula of British "India, arranged. according to the. 
Natural System, By Drs. Robert Wight, F.U.S., and Walker Arnott. Vol. I, 8vo. 
London, 1834 * ° . . ° . ° . . 0 16 0 


Elomecopathic. 


Belluowmsa (J, M.B.) Scopletians its Treatment Homeopathically. 8vo. London, Bt, ip 
843. 
oenniaeeieeie Manual of Hoinceopitthic Phbsa peutic, futeniied as a ‘Guide to 
the Study of Materia Medica Pura. Translated, with Additions, e¢ J. Laurie, M.D. 
8vo. 1848 - 0120 
on the Homeopathic Treatment of Intermittent Fevers. 8vo, New York, 


1845. ¢ ta 42: 6 
Black. A Treatice on the Pr ineiples of Wemnmonsthiy: 8vo. ‘Londen; 194 c Ve O30 
VCaspari, Homeopathic Domestic Physician, Edited and enlarged by F. Hartmann, 

with Additions and Preface by C. Hering, M.D., enriched by a Treatise on Anatomy and 

Physiology. lLilustrated with Woodcuts, by W. Esrey, M.D. 1 vol. 12mo. Phila- 

delphia, 1852. > i ; : 0. 870 
Curie (P. F., M.D.) Practice of Hematinetiy. lvol. 8vo. London, 1838 . ve 0 *6°0 
———— Principles of Homeopathy. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1837 ° . 0 590 
——-—— Jahr’s Homeopathy. New Edition, 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1847. See JAurR. . 1120 
———— Domestic Practice of Homeopathy. 38rd Editiou, 1850 . Pye.) 
Eudgz@eon. The Pathogenetic Cyclopedia, a Systematic Arrangement and Agleiveis of 

the Homeopathic Materia Medica. Vol. I. 8vo. London, 1850 ; « 0180 
Bunsford (Harris). The Pathogenetic. Effects of some of the healt Homeopathic 

Remedies. 8vo. London, 1838 . : 0 60 

The Practical Advantages of Homceopathy, illustrated boy numerous Cases. Dedi- 

cated, by Permission, to Her Majesty Queen Adelaide. 1 vol. 8vyo. boards. 1841 » 0 6.0 
Epps. Domestic Homeopathy; or, Rules for the Domestic Treatment of the Maladies 

of Infants, Children, and Adults, and for the Conduct and Treatment during wiggenncs 

Confinement, and Suckling. 4th Edition, 12mo. London, 1844 4 0 46 
Everest (@&. BR.) A Popular View of Homeopathy; exhibiting the Prevent: State a 

the Science. 2nd Edition, amended and much enlarged. 8vo. London, 1836 0 60 
—— -—— . A Letter addressed to the Medical Practitioners of Great Britain on the Subject of 

Homeopathy. 8vo. London, 1834 a 0 16 


Gunther. New Manual of Homeopathic Veterinary Meilicing ; or the Homeopathic 
Treatment of the Horse, the Ox, the Dog, and other Domestic Animals. Translated 
from the 3rd German Edition, with considerable Additions and Improvements. Post 8vo. 
cloth. London,1847 3 A ; e - 5 - 0106 


Hfjakmemanaz. Lesser Writings. Collected and Translated by R. E. Dudgeon, M.D. 


8vo. 1551 ; ‘ 5 . A 8 : sb em 
———— Materia Medica Pura. Translated and Edited by Charles J. Hempel, M.D. 4 vols. 

Svo. New York, 13846 . . ; A 4 * F aio i hs 
oe Materia Medica Pura. Part 1. 4to. By Drysdale, Dudgeon and Black. London, 

1852. Published by the Hahnemann Society ; : ; ; ef SORIA AY 
———— Organon of Homeopathic Medicine. Edited by Dr. Dudgeon. 8yo. London, 

1849 : . 0100 
————— The Chronic Diseases, their Specific Nature and Homeopathic ‘Treatment. Trans- 

lated and Edited by Cuarves J. Hempreu, M.D. 5 vols. 12mo. New York, 1846 sez? OO 
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Wippolyte Gailliecre’s Publications. 


STANDARD SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


Hamilton. A Guide to the Practice of Homeopathy. Translated and compiled in 
Alphabetical Order, from the German of Ruoff, Haas, and Rickert, with Additions. 
12mo. 1844 

—- The Flora Homeeopathica ; or Illustrations and Descriptions of the Medicinal 
Plants used as Homeopathic Remedies. 8vo. with 3 Coloured Plates, 1851. Parts 1 to 8. 


Each. (A Part appears Monthly) : 
Harral (fF. Biagdon). Popular Outlines of Homeopathy. 24mo. London, 1840 . 
Kiartmann (F.) Theory of Acute Diseases and their Homeopathic Treatment. Trans- 

lated by C. Hempeij. 2 vols. 12mo. New York, 1848 7 
hivek Enea of Chronic Diseases and their Nomeepathic Treatment, 2 vols. 12mo, New 

Yor : : 
Hayle. An Address on the Homeopathic Sy stem of Medidine, 8yo. 1343 : ¢ 
~——-—— Popular Lectures on Homeceopathy. 8vo. 1851 ‘ ; 
Eiemapel. Homeopathic Domestic Physician. 8vo. New York, 186 , 


Henriques. The Homeopathic Medical Dictionary, ard Home Guide. 12mo. 1851. 

Hering (of Philadelphia). The Homeopathist; %, Domestic oi aR 3rd Edition, 
much enlarged. 12mo. London, 1852 . . . 

Homeeopathic Examiner (The). By Drei Gray ond Warobelk New Series. 
Vols. I. and I], New York, 1846—1847. Each gs 

Eiomccopathic Handbook, and Clinical Guide for he Teas tra cut of ineisen. 
Translated from the German by D. Spillan, M.D. 1l2mo. 1851 . 

Homeeopathic Pharmacopoeia and Posology (New); or ae Mode of 
Preparing Homeopathic Medicines, and the Administration of Doses. From the Work 
of Buchner and Gruner. 12mo. 1850. . . 

Jahr. Manual of Homeopathic Medicine. In 2 Parts.—Part I. MarHaiA Mepica. 
—Part Il. TaerAreutican, and SyMproMATOLOGICAL RePosiTorRyY. Translated from 
notion Edition, and Edited with cama s: by P. F. Curie, M.D. 2 vols. Svo. London, 


The thous Riteciis Work on the sbbdéck: 


— The American Edition. Translated with extensive additions from various sources, 
by C. J. Hempel, M.D., and J. M. eal M.D., the Materia Medica only. 2 large vols. 
8vo. New York, 1848 . . : - ‘ ° 


This Work is intended to facilitate a comparison of the parallel symptoms of the various 
Homeopuathie agents, thereby enabling the Practitioner to discover the churucteristic 
symptoms of each drug, and to deterinine with ease and correctness the remedy. 


———— Short Elementary Treatise upon Homeopathy and its Practice; with some of the 
most important Effects of Ten of the Principal Homceopathic Remedies. Translated by 

E. Bayard, M.D. 18mo. London, 1846 
Pocket Dictionary and Concordance of Homeopathic Practice; a Clinical Guide 
and Repertory for the Treatinent of Acute and Chronic Diseases. ‘Translated by C. J. 


Hempel. Revised and Edited, by J. Laurie. 12mo. London, 1850 : j 
Laurie (J., 31.1.) An Epitome of Prone hoe Domestic Medicine. 12mo. 5th 
Edition. London, 1851 . . G 
—-— Elements of Homeopathic Practice of Physic. 8vo. 1847 . . ; 


—— Homeopathic Domestic Medicine. 6th Edition. 8vo. London, 1851 . 
—-—— The Parent’s Guide, a Treatise on the Method of Rearing Children from their 
Infancy ; Comprising the ‘essential Branches of Moral and i Education, 12mo, 


London, 1849 
North American Homeopathic J ournal rhe). Comatcian by ep Hering, 
Marcy, Metcalf. New York, 1851 3 ; ? " 
——~—— Subscriptions received for 1852 3 7 2 
Malan. Pocket Book of Homeopathy. 18mo. Garand Edition, 1852. - 
Marcy. The Homeopathic Theory and Practice of Medicine. 8vo. New Y Sf, 1850 
Marsden. Noteson Homeopathy. 8vo. London, 1849 . 
NWewman (George). Homeopathic Family Assistant. 2nd Edition, 18mo., 1847 
—--—.A Concise Exposition of Pomerat its Principles and Practice. With an 
Appendix - 


eu - Organon of the Specitie Healing Art. Translated by C. Hempel. Svo. New York, 
84 


Rosenstein (J. G.) The connective Merits of “allbgathy, the old Medical Pein 
and Homeopathy, the Reformed Medical BARES particularly illustrated. 8vo. 


Montreal. 1846 7 

Rueckert. Therapeutics; or, Suecessful Honncipathte Cures, collected from the best 
Homeeopathic Periodicals. 8vo. New York . 

Russell, A Treatise on Epidemic Cholera, with a Map shawing the Course of ihe 
Choiera from India to Britain. 8vo, London, 1849 2 ° ; 

Simpson (1.1.) Practical View of Homeopathy. 8vo. London, 1836 : 


Transactions of the American Institute of Homeopathy. S8vo. New York, 1846 ° 
Whitefield. Homeopathy. The True Art of Healing. 18mo. Brighton, 1845 ; 
Yeldam (8.) Homeopathy in Acute Diseases. 8vo, 2nd Edition. Londen, 1850 ‘ 
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219, Regent Streei, London, and 230, Broadway, New Work, 


8 STANDARD SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


Mesmerism. 


Ashburner (J.) Facts in Clairvoyance, with Observations on Mesmerism, and its 
Application to the Philosophy of Medicine, and to the Cure of Disease. 8vo. London, 


1848 . ‘ - x - : - - ‘ 
Barth. The Principle of Health Transferable. 18mo. 2nd Edition. London, 1850 ; 
——-+— A Manual of Mesmeric Practice, intended for the Instruction of Beginners. 

2nd Edition. 12mo. London, 1850 : “ s 
Baumann. Curative Results of Medical Somnambullem, chaniatiae ol gereral authenti- 

cated Cases, including the Somnambule’s own Case and Cure. 8vo. London, 1849 . 
Buckland. The Handbook of Mesmerism. 3rd Edition. 12mo. London, 1851 . 
Capern ae ) The Mighty Curative Powers of Mesmerism proved in a Hundred and 

Fifty Cases. 12mo. . ° 


Deleuze. Practical Instruction in ‘Animal Wpunetiant, Peansinten by T. C. HARTSHORN. 
4th Edition. With Notes, and a Life, by Dr. Foissac. 12mo. London, 1850 

Early Magnetism, in its Higher Relations to Humanity; as veiled in the Poets Sel 
the Prophets. By OYOX MA@OX. 8vo. cloth. London, 1846. ? “ 


Elliotson. Numerous Cases of Surgical Operations without Pain in the Mesmeric State ; 
with Remarks upon the Opposition of many Members of the Royal Medical and Chi- 
rurgical Society, and others, to the Reception of the inestimable blessings of Mesmerism. 
By John Elliotson, M.D. Cantab, F.R.S.  8vo. London, 1843 : ° * 

—— A Fine Portrait of, Engraved on Stone. London, 1844 

Haddeck. Somnolism and Psycheism, otherwise Vital meee or Mesnivrixin. 3rd 
Edition. 12mo. London, 1851 . 

Jones. The Curative Power of Vital MGctletibnas Verified by Actual Application to 
numerous Cases of Diseases. 12mo. London, 1845 , 

Kiste. Mesmerism; or, Facts against Fallacies. Ina Letter i the ey, George Saddby. 
18mo. London, 1845 ° : 

Reichenbach. Physico-Physiological A pepleeds wed on the Dynaeaton of Macneearn, Elec- 
tricity, Heat, Light, Crystallization, and Chemism, in their Relations to Vital Force, 
by Baron Char les Reichenbach. The Complete Work from the German second Edition, 
with Additions, Preface, and Critical Notes, by John Ashburner, M.D. 8vo. with 
Woodcuts, and | Plate. London, 1850 : a b . P 

Sandby. Mesmerism and its Opponents. 2nd Edition, 12mo. 18438 . 4 F 


Teste. A Practical Manual of Animal Magnetism; containing an Exposition of the 
Methods employed in producing the Magnetic Phenomena, with its Application to the 
Treatment and Cure of Diseases. By A. Teste, M.D. Translated from the 2nd Edition, 
by C. Spillan, M.D. Dedicated to John Elliotson, M.D. Cantab. 12mo. London, 1843 . 

Topham and Ward. Account of a Case of successful Amputation of the Thigh 
during the Mesmeric State, without the knowledge of the Patient. Read to the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society on the 22nd of November, 1842. 8vo. . 

Townsend. Facts in Mesmerism, with Reasons for a Dispassionate Inquiry into it. By 
the Rev. Ch. H. Townsend. Second ection, with a New Prefage, and SBIATBefe 8vo. 
London, 1844 , . 

The most Philosophical Work on the subjects 


Zoist. A Journal of Cerebral Physiology and Mesmerism, and their Application to Human 


Welfare. Published Quarter ly, each Number 4 f 
*,* This Journal contains papers by Drs. Elliotson, Engeldue, Ashbur ner, &e. 


Thirty-siv Numbers have already appeared, 


Nos. 1 to 26, forming 9 vols. 8vo. ‘cloth boards. Each vol. 
Vora, Commenced April 1, 1843, being nearly out of Print, is £0 10s. 


oe 


we 


Wilson. Practice of the Water Cure, with authenticated Evidence of its Efficacy and 
Safety. Part 1, containing 70 authenticated Cases, the Opinions of English Medical 
Practitioners, a Sketch of the History and Progress of the Water Cure, and an Account 
of the Processes used in the Treatment. 8vo. London, 1844 . 

———— The Water Cure, Stomach Complaints and Drugs, Diseases, their Causes, Conse- 
quences and Cure by Water, Air, Exercise and Diet. 8vo. Third edition, 1843 E 


LLLLLLPLIIIOIYIIIPYLIOIIIIOIOMOLYOMUMN IF 


Bernstein (L.) Selections from the best German Authors in Prose and Poetry; also 
some Commercial] Letters, 12mo. London, 1842 A ‘ ° ° 


Boniface. Modern English and French Conversation; containing Elementary Phrases 
and new Easy Dialogues, in French and English, on the most familiar Subjects: for the 
ras of the Traveller and Student. By M. Boniface. Sixteenth edition, 18mo. London, 

40 . ° e e . . . : ° 


Olliendorff. A new Method of Learning to Read, Write and Speak the Géknae Lan- 
guage in Six Months. By H. G. Ollendorff. Translated from the Fifth French Edition. 
By G. J. Bertinchamp, A.B. Fourth edition, revised and considerably improved. 12mo. 
bound, 1851. . : ° : & 
A Key to the Exercises. 12mo. bound, 1851 . « : : ; 
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Hippoiyte Bailliere’s Publications, 


HIPPOLYTE BAILLIERE, 


HAVING LATELY OPENED A HOUSE 
ATE 2000p" BR OADWA Fe N EW YY ORK D..S 


iS NOW ENABLED VO SURELY ALL AMERICAN BOOKS 
AT THE RATH OF 5s. THE DOLLAR. 
ALL ORDERS ENTRUSTED TO HIM WILL MEET WITH PROMPT ATTENTION. 


vN 
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H. B. makes up a case for New York every fortnight, and having. Correspondence 
with most of the Scientific Men in the United States, would be glad to receive 
any communications for them at a small charge. 
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Allan. Philosophy of the Mechanics of Nature, and the Source and Modes of Action of Natural 
Motive-Power. 8vo. Illustrated with numerous Woodcuts. New York, 1852. 

es ey harm Flora (Tie); or, History of Plants and Wild Flowers, over Six Thousand Plants. 

By A. B. Strong. 4vols. 4to. Coloured Plates. New York, 1848. 

American Mechanics’ Magazine and Engineers’ Journal. Edited by W. 
Adams. January to December, 1351. Illustrated with Woodcuts. New York, 1882. 

Astronomical Observations made during the years 1845—46 at the National Observatory, 
Washington. Published by authority. 2vols. 4to. Washington, 1346 and 1851. 

Bailey. Microscopical Examination of Soundings. 4to. With a Plate. Washington, 1851. 

————- Microscopical Observations made in South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 4to. With 
3 Plates. Washington, 1851. 

Barry. The Fruit Garden; a Treatise. With 150 Woodcuts. 12mo. New York, 1851. 
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